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*‘The Indian nation is a great nation, and the Indian 
people is an excellent people. For thousands of 
years, excellent friendship has existed between these 
two nations, China and India. And between the 
people of these two countries... .We hope that the two 
nations, China and India, will continue to unite to- 
gether to strive for peace. People all over the world 
need peace. Only a few people want war. India, 
China, the Soviet Union and all other peace-loving 
countries and people unite together to strive for peace 
in the far east, and the whole world. 
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(Translation of message inscribed on frontispiece) 
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'WHY CHINA OF ALL PLACES?" 
The Author's Explanation 


“We have a feeling in common that our work 
will be written down in the history of mankind. 

It will say: THE CHINESE PEOPLE, ONE 
QUARTER OF HUMANITY, FROM THIS 
TIME FORTH STOOD UP... 

—MAO TSE-TUNG, back in 1949. 


“A hook on China! Why China of all places?^’ 

This came from an eminent intellectual of the old school, 
a former professor of mine, who was shown the manuscripts 
of this book. 

Yes, indeed, Why China? 

And he added: *7 suppose ifs a Communist publication!'^ 

The professor answered the question himself when he 
rang me up the very next morning. He told me he had spent 
most part of the night reading through several chapters of 
the book, confessed that if all I wrote were true, either 
Communism was a great religion or China was bigger than 
Communism—and, if you please, asked me if I could arrange 
for him to visit China! 

My friend has not been able to get away to China, but 
he hopes to in the near future. In the meantime, he is busy 
reading up all the literature I can provide about China, 
fired as he is with an insatiable intellectual curiosity to know 
how China ''stood up'' whilst the rest of Asia, including our 
own India, continues to sleep. As I write this introduction, 
he informs me he has just finished reading Liu Shao-chi’s 
lectures op "How To Be A Good Communist" and passed them 
on to his son because, he thinks, it would teach him also to 
"stand up and deliver the goods" 
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I relate this little and maybe unimportant incident, not 
witii the object of selling my book, but because it illustrates 
the almost mesmeric fascination that the achievements of 
China hold for the frustrated, hopeless and helpless intel¬ 
lectuals as well as masses of the rest of Asia. It also explains 
why all members of the first Indian Delegation to visit 
People's China, many of whom went there full of doubts and 
reservations created by Western propaganda, did not take 
long to be converted into genuine admirers of the New 
Chinese way of life. For each one of us found in China 
answers to the problems that troubled us. 

For example,^Pandit Sunderlal, the venerable old friend 
and follower of Gandhi, discovered amongst the peasants 
and workers, cadres and soldiers, rulers and “coolies” of 
People’s China wdiat he described as “Gand/iism in action.’^ 
Another stalwart Gandhite opposed to Communism and 
Marxism as political doctrines, Dr. J. C. Kumarappa of 
Wardha fame, found there “t/ic very soul and essence of 
Sarvodaya/' Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, the distinguished Indian 
economist and an individualist in the best as well as worst 
sense of that Western concept, went to China a cynic but 
returned a convert—with the conclusion that ''China has 
adopted the only possible Aslan way to solve Us socio-econo¬ 
mic problems.'’ Then there was Mrs. Hannah Sen, another 
sceptic about China and Communism, who returned thorough¬ 
ly convinced that "China has found solutions for most prob¬ 
lems affecting Indian and Asian womanhood.” Two of 
the mo.st distinguished intellectuals and educationists of our 
land, Professors Habib and Mujeeb, scholars not given to 
youthful exuberances, were so carried away by the apocalypse 
they witnessed as to join the most enthusiastic amongst us 
in raising “violent” slogans such as "Long Live the Reiwlu- 
tion!” The rest of the younger set—Raja Hutheesing, Mulk 
Raj Anand, Khwaja Ahmed Abbas and myself, each from 
his different angle, found in China the answer to our vari¬ 
ous riddles, solutions to our manifold problems, "something 
wonderful and creative and- exhilarating beyond definition.” 

Since the return of the Mission from China, all of us 
have paid tribute to the astounding, almost unbelievable, 
achievements of this ancient people, constituting a quarter of 
humanity, in the process of glorious rebirth. We have con¬ 
trasted the China of yesterday, the "Sick Man of Asia” de- 
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bauched by a sordid combination of Western imperialism 
and Oriental feudalism, with New China, People’s China, 
rising like an Asian Samson, breaking the chains of its past, 
challenging all obstacles and defeating all enemies. 

The contrast struck us like an apocalypse, something of 
a revelation. We had to see it with our eyes before we could 
believe it ourselves. So I would not be at all surprised if 
many of our readers and audiences refuse to believe all we 
told them about China. They simply have to go there and 
see the transformation for themselves—unless, of course, they 
have the open mind required to judge their performance by 
the results thereof or go by the old saying that the proof of 
the pudding lies in the eating.... 

Well, we have recently eaten Chinese rice and we could 
have had lots more of it if our rulers had so desired. Here 
at any rate, we have proof that China, the proverbial ^‘Land 
of Famine/^ today produces not only enough rice for her five 
hundred million people, but a small margin for export besides. 

We have also had an opportunity of witnessing and mar¬ 
velling at the Chinese exhibits—some 5,000 of them all, from 
food and agricultural products to machine-tools and heavy 
industrial equipment—at the recent International Industrial 
Exposition in Bombay. While Indian buyers were frighten¬ 
ed away by Western blackmail from any extensive trade and 
commerce with People’s China, Britain itself has stolen a big 
economic march over us by entering into big trade deals with 
Peking at the Moscow Economic Conference. The fact that 
the oldest and most experienced Western industrial nation 
should deem it worth its while to buy millions of sterling 
value of Chinese products provides the best possible testi¬ 
mony to the emergence of China as the industrial giant of the 
Orient. 

Or, if further proof were necessary, one has only to judge 
the Chinese by their battlerole in Korea. It sufficed less than 
100,000 Chinese volunteers, without air cover or much 
mechanised equipment, to send the triphibious armed might 
of the United States and its UNO satellites reeling back from 
the Yalu river and hold it pulverised at the 38th Parallel 
where the Napoleon of Imperialist America, General Mac* 
Arthur, met his Waterloo. 

Of course, our Americanised Indians, the Wa.shingtoM 
patriots, will not even concede this much. They will argue 
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that the Chinese people were made to starve in order to 
spare rice for India. Let me tell them we have seen the 
Chinese people eating. We have gone out of our way to 
take meals with farmers in their cottages, factory workers in 
their canteens, even “coolies” in their humble huts; and we 
can assure them that the Chinese people today eat more food 
of greater variety and better vitamin value than not only their 
prototypes in India, but in Western Europe and Britain as 
well. 

So far as the industrialisation of China is concerned, the 
Americans persist in peddling their old superstition that it 
is impossible for an agricultural country to industrialise itself. 
But in this respect, as in many others, China has demonstra¬ 
ted to the world its capacity to make impossible things pos¬ 
sible. And, in any case, such American protests no longer 
carry any weight, knowing as we do of imperialism’s dog-in- 
the-manger policy of keeping Asia under a backward, agri¬ 
cultural, semi-colonial economy useful only as a dumping 
ground for American surplus manufactures. Already Ame¬ 
rican business tycoons are protesting against the “chinks” 
knocked into the Dollar Curtain of American economic impe¬ 
rialism by perfidious Britain entering into large-scale trade 
and commercial contracts with People’s China. 

Then they assure us that China is winning the Korea war 
with “the secret help of Russians.” That is, of cour.se. a 
propaganda lie; but even if it were true, w-hat a shameless 
confession it makes of Western impotence! If Chinese volun¬ 
teers (mind yon, i^olunteers!) with the “secret help (only 
secret help!) of the Russians” are able to deal such heavy 
blows to the mobilised might of the Union of Western Impe¬ 
rialisms as to make the latter change their entire war strategy 
and time-table, then God help them if they ever provoke 
China and Russia into entering the war together as they are 
pledged to do under the Sino-Soviet Treaty! 

When you force them to admit the logic of these facts, the 
Washington patriots will probably run down to their spiritual 
ashram, the nearest USIS, and return with quotations from 
American papers to lament the fact that Mao Tse-tung and the 
Communists owe their achievements to “a Western type of 
discipline totally alien to Asia/' —quote from Life! May I 
ask them what type of discipline they want to impose upon the 
Chinese people? Their old discipline of Western gunboats? 
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Or the discipline of opium? Or of General MacArthur and 
Gangster A1 Capone? Or the discipline of the atom bomb 
and the electric chair? 

But Americanised Indians and Washington patriots apart, 
there are many genuine people who, with the best of inten¬ 
tions, find it difficult to believe us when we tell them that 
China has turned its food-deficiency of yesterday into food- 
sufficiency of today and has assured itself of an almost certain 
food-surplus of tomorrow. They are curious to find out how 
China that was so weak, so demoralised, so paralysed, so 
divided and so irreparably insolvent, only yesterday, can have 
made itself united, strong, sturdy, independent, robust in phy¬ 
sique and faith, united and economically solvent, today. They 
want to know how the so-called ^‘miracle of China' was ac¬ 
complished within the brief span of three years—with vio¬ 
lence or persuasion, through democracy or dictatorship, by 
Chinn of her own free effort or under Soviet domination. 

The plain fact is that all thinking Indians know there is 
such a tremendous, almost inseparable, likeness between the 
problems and conditions of China yesterday and India today 
that they want to be told not only what China has accomplish¬ 
ed, but even more so hoio they did it. 

That is why I want to devote this book not so much to 
the achievements of New China as to the way these achieve¬ 
ments were put through. I want to explain how China solved 
her problems and, in the process, provided us with ready¬ 
made solutions for some of our major problems also. I do not 
mean to suggest that present-day conditions in India are com¬ 
parable to the nightmare of China under Chiang Kai-shek 
and his rotten Kuomintang—not by a half; but like China in 
the 1930s, we seem to be well set on the road to ruin and 
suicide. It took the Kuomintang 20 years to destroy old 
China and, judging by our own Congress’s four-year-old re¬ 
cord of corruption, nepotism, maladministration, squeeze, graft 
and grab, we might reach Doomsday in lesser time. 

Like Sun Yat-sen to the Kuomintang, Congress too has 
its saving grace in Jawaharlal Nehru; but against one Chiang, 
we have a dozen Munshis and Mishras and we can produce a 
score of Birlas and his co-banias to beat the record of a Soong 
or a Koong, Finally, if the Kuomintang owed its destruc¬ 
tion to its sell-out to the Americans, there is a majority in 
Congress only too anxious to mortgage India likewise. 
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There are, therefore, stupendous similarities between the 
problems of China and India, many if not all of which lend 
themselves to common solutions. Whether these solutions 
can be brought about by peaceful, non-violent, Gandhian 
ways familiar to India or whether they can be achieved only 
through the violent, bloody revolutionary way of China is be¬ 
yond me to forecast. Revolutions occur only when reaction 
seeks to dam the floodgates of evolution. In any case, tried 
and proven Gandhites, like Kumarappa and Sunderlal, are of 
the opinion that Chinese results can be achieved the Gandhian 
way for Indian problems. Since they have more experience 
of the Gandhian ways than we of the younger generation, we 
may as well give them the benefit of the doubt. 


Critics of our estimate of New China—and there are 
many of them, quite sincere and genuine people—have ex¬ 
pressed many doubts. One of them writes to me: ^‘Do you 
then regard your People's China as some paradise of perfec¬ 
tion^ a Communist heaven upon our very much bourgeois 
earth?—For that is the impression your writings convey to 
usr 

I want to answer his query with equal frankness and 
sincerity. 

First of all, I resent the reference, which reads almost like 
a sneer, to "'your People's China?' China is not mine. Nor 
do I belong, physically or ideologically, to any country other 
than my own. The fact that I happen to lead the opposition 
press in my country does not make me any less an Indian, 
proud of that nationality and name. I oppose—and shall 
continue to oppose—an unpopular, anti-people’s Congress and 
Government at home, but always my country comes first. 
YES, MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG! 

Now to my friend’s question. People’s China is neither 
a "paradise", nor is it anywhere near "perfection"; it is not 
even "Communist", leave alone a "heaven" in contrast to what 
he calls "our very much bourgeois earth," In fact, China 
today is "very much bourgeois" itself, although it hopes some 
day to achieve some form of "a Communist heaven" where 
each one of its five hundred million people gets according to 
his or her need, or even want, during the next half century. 
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The Chinese themselves, who are an unsentimental, matter- 
of-fact race, with a hard core of realism, would be the last 
to accept, much less appreciate, such cheap, flattering plati¬ 
tudes from their would-be friends. Having recently emerged 
out of a medieval Inferno, more hellish than anything con¬ 
ceived in Dante’s nightmare, the Chinese people are wrestling 
like giants in grip with obstacles that appeared, only three 
years ago, to be insurmountable and defiant of human solution. 
That epic fight of a whole people, involving blood, toil, tears and 
sweat such as no country in the world has sacrificed, cannot 
brook any such facile, rosy picture of New China as my critic 
accuses me of painting. 

Let us compare Bombay, for example, to a similar metro¬ 
polis of China, like Canton or Shanghai. It is true they 
enjoy none of our luxuries. They have voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered many of our conveniences and amenities. They 
practise an austerity and abnegation which might appear 
intolerable to our decadent society. But if our so-called up¬ 
per classes turn up their noses at their standards of life, their 
masses would regard conditions in a city where lakhs of 
people live in sties unfit for pigs and sleep upon pavements 
as intolerable, inhuman and barbarous. 

The plain fact is that the Chinese are building for the 
future, while w^e are caught up and held in a mesh of stagna¬ 
tion. Every day they produce more food, more cloth, more 
homes, more power, more employment, more industry and 
agriculture, one more step towards a fuller and richer and 
cleaner life for all, while on our side every succeeding day 
appears to take Bombay back one step nearer to the old fish¬ 
ing village it was before the British converted it into a modern 
metropolis facing, by that curious twist of imperialist eco¬ 
nomy, not its own hinterland, but the West. 

That was the tragedy of Canton and Shanghai also. They 
faced the West, their backs turned on China. There wasn’t 
one good road connecting them with the countryside. But 
today, thanks to the new Chinese economy, these great cities 
have about-turned. They face their own agricultural hinter¬ 
land and find new domestic markets, in place of the foreign 
trade denied to them by the American embargo, in the inter¬ 
flow of commodities between farms and factories, thereby as¬ 
suring an era of prosperity, urban no less than rural, to the 
people, the full harvest of which will be gathered within the 
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next decade or two, making ample amends for interim 
austerities and sacrifices. 

China has nothing to offer that comes anywhere near the 
cultural heritage of India—nothing to compare with our Taj, 
Ajanta and Ellora and the Hindu temples of the south. Their 
dance, music and drama, art and literature, too, are feeble by 
comparison with ours. The religious passion responsible for 
our ancient glory and renaissance no less than our present- 
day tragedy and decadence has never been an active force in 
China. But what we gave unto China by way of Buddhism 
and our virile culture, China is ready to pay back to us today 
in the form of Maoism and a modern religion or renaissance, 
call it Communism or by any other is7Yi you like, as passionate 
as Buddhism and infinitely more applicable to the socio¬ 
economic conditions obtaining today. 

The real issue is that, while we of India and the rest of 
Asia tend to live much too much in the dead past, People's 
China has leapt over that chasm of stagnation and frustration 
that divides the past from the present, into a glorious future. 
Whilst we, with great initial advantages, are stagnating, China 
is involved in a tremendous creative revolution, a dynamic 
renaissance which is bound to catch up with us, overpower 
our decadence and /an shen (a Chinese phrase, meaning 
*'tiirn oi^er a new body") us within the next decade. 

I may, of course, be wrong. History, after a decade or 
more, will confirm or refute my theory. In the meantime, 
however, I consider it my duty to share my impressions of 
New China with my countrymen and such foreigners as are 
interested in the historical apocalypse of an Asian country 
^'standing in a genuine Asian way, delivering the goods 
and making the traditional enemies of Asia tremble. Hence 
this volume for whatever it is worth.... 

R. K. KARANJIA 

Bombay, June 1, 1952 
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WOLVES OF THE 
WILD WEST 



WORLD PEACE. PEACE EVERLASTING 
is the theme of the Dance, Song and 
Drama of People’s China today. 
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BRETHREN IN BANDITRY 


''All within the four seas are brethren/^ 

— CONFUCIUS 


T O MANY Indians, the almost physical hostility of the 
Chinese people under the People's Government towards 
the Western nations is either perplexing or the cause of 
sorrow. Even an old anti-imperialist like Jawaharlal Nehru 
shares this concern. Through ignorance, short memory, our 
own experience of a maturer and, therefore, milder form of 
imperialism, or some more active motivations, we deprecate 
this hostility on which is based many a propaganda campaign 
against People's China. The trial and conviction of the Can¬ 
ton nuns, the expulsion of British and American diplomats 
and press correspondents, cases of real or alleged harassment 
of foreign businessmen, the apologies demanded from foreign 
newspaper editors, have all been featured prominently and 
commented on adversely by the Indian press. 

But very few people have cared to go into the facts of 
foreign aggression and intervention in China which shows 
the most sordid and shameless record known to history. For 
no country in the world, not excluding India, has suffered 
as China has suffered under the heel of the imperialists. In 
no country in the world has ail progress been so deliberately 
throttled to subserve a conspiracy of foreign interests as in 
China. It was a case of blind, brutal, bloody, almost banal 
banditry and brigandage by the Western Powers. 

The hostility of the Chinese people can be traced back 
only to the latter part of the nineteenth century when the 
systematic aggression by foreigners began. Before that, 
throughout the centuries, China has had fraternal trade, diplo¬ 
matic and cultural relations with many nations. 
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Long before the Christian era, Indians and Malays traded 
with China. Trade relations with Cathay are referred to in 
the Bible. In the second century B. C., an embassy from the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius was cordially received in 
the Chinese court and trade relations established between the 
two countries. In the seventh century, the Nestorians from 
Syria not only found a refuge in China, but a hospitable 
home. Buddhi.st missionaries were more successful in 
China than India, the land of their birth. In the eighth cen¬ 
tury, Arabs found the sea-route to the Far East and the 
Chinese population embraces many million Muslims. Later 
the Venetian traveller Marco Polo was given a place of honour 
in the Court of the great Kublai Khan. 

Those who are pained to learn of the expulsion of 
Christian missionaries today should remember that Jesuit 
fathers and other missions once found a place of honour both 
in the Chinese countryside and the Chinese court; if they 
have lost it today, let the Church thank itself and its allies, the 
Western conquerors and colonisers of Asia, for their calamity. 

It was only when the Western imperiahsts made success¬ 
ful assaults on the political and territorial integrity of China 
and the missionaries played their familiar role of the advance 
guard of imperialism, interfering in the internal politics of 
that great land and demanding exemption from the ordinary 
laws for their Chinese converts, that they were expelled or 
looked upon with hostility. 

And, in any case, the hatred of the Chinese people is 
directed only at the Western imperialist governments and 
their agents, but never their peoples. An assurance of this 
fact came to us, quite accidentally, in Shanghai. John W. 
Powell, American editor of China Monthly Review, and I 
had gone to the shopping centre. Tliere was some celebration 
in connection with the victories of the Chinese Volun¬ 
teers in Korea and funds were being collected with the usual 
paraphernalia of brass bands, Yangko dancers and posters and 
cartoons depicting the Americans and their Anglo-European 
allies as “paper tigers”. Some half dozen Chinese soldiers, 
evidently enjoying a particularly nasty cartoon, stopped the 
clapping and laughter when they saw us. It was obvious to us 
that they did not want to embarrass my American friend. He 
was in China and must, therefore, belong to the people (as 
against the imperialists ). So after some discussion, one of them 
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came up to us and, pulling John gently by the sleeve, explain¬ 
ed that the posters were not meant for good American people 
like him, but only for the bad imperialists. 

What more convincing and disarming evidence can one 
ask of the goodwill and friendship of the Chinese people— 
even unto soldiers at war with the Yanks—for the rest of the 
peoples of the world, including Americans! 
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ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS! 


‘^The biggest interests of the United States are 
involved in sustaining China ... 

—GENERAL HUMPHREY MARSHALL, 
US Commissioner in Shanghai, back in I860. 


T he FIRST Europeans to make an assault on the sov¬ 
ereignty of China were the Portuguese who reached 
China by the sea route in 1515. On their way from India, 
they took possession of Malacca, which was a Chinese tribu¬ 
tary, thus inviting the hostility of the hospitable Chinese. 
Success in India and Malacca had made them so overbearing 
and insolent that they had to be expelled from Canton. Their 
operations from the Malay Peninsula with superior arms gave 
them a foothold in Amoy, Foochow and Canton. But their 
rule was confined to the island of Macao, today the Mecca of 
smugglers and gamblers in the China seas. 

After the Portuguese came the Spaniards, more insolent 
and overbearing than their forerunners, fresh from their 
triumphs in Mexico, Peru and the Phillipine Islands; but they 
met with less success. Followed the Dutch who tried to cap¬ 
ture Amoy but were repulsed and settled in Fonnosa from 
where they turned their attention to Japan. Subsequently, 
struggles with the British in India and their concern for the 
possession of the Malay archipelago induced them to leave 
China altogether. 

The actual period of systematic aggression against 
Chinese sovereignty began with the British, the U.S.A. al¬ 
ready playing the role of an Imperial Second. Although Eng¬ 
lish traders had been visiting the Chinese coast since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century and had established 
trading posts under the shelter of their cannon, they did not 
begin concerted action till the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century. During those two hundred years, they had been 
busy colonising America and India and laying the foundations 
of organised, modern imperialism at home. The British, 
therefore, came better equipped than their predecessors, not 
by way of marauding bands of private adventurers, but as an 
imperialist nation with the full backing of their home govern¬ 
ment They came to China to buy her tea, silks, porcelain 
and handicrafts. They had nothing to sell. 

At the point of the gun, they compelled China to grant 
them trading rights. By an Imperial decree of 1757, they were 
permitted to trade with China only at Canton. For the goods 
they bought, they paid China in precious metals, gems and 
luxury articles. At that time came into existence the famous 
“Hong Merchants,” the forerunners of the compradors of 
modern times who were to dominate the entire national eco¬ 
nomy of China as the connecting link between imperialist 
finance and the largely pre-capitalist Chinese production. 

First effect of this foreign trade was the greater exploita¬ 
tion of the producing classes, the artisans and peasants of 
China. For, while the mode of production remained at the 
semi-feudal-patriarchal capitalist level, the system of distri¬ 
bution was revolutionised. Before the advent of foreign trade, 
only surplus produce of the actual producers was taken away, 
but now even their necessities were expropriated. Foreign 
trade only strengthened the parasitic classes in China, the 
traders and the feudal aristocracy. 

Very soon came the second assault on China by the 
Christian Anglo-Americans, a barbaric atrocity unparalleled in 
history. For the imperialists found a mode of payment for 
their imj>orts from China which not only impoverished the 
country, but sapped the moral fibre of millions of its people. 
Instead of silver in payment for the tea, silks and jx^rcelain 
of China, the British now introduced opium of which they 
held the monopoly in their colony of India. 

At first, opium paid for the goods which the British pur¬ 
chased. But soon, exports from China of tea, silks and por¬ 
celain no longer covered the value of imported opium. Silver 
started flowing out of the country in exchange for the perni¬ 
cious drug. And silver being the standard of exchange, its 
price soared and State finances dropped. In 1800, therefore, 
opium was banned entry into China, though smuggling was 
carried on openly and with impunity. 
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Over 20 million people were soon transformed into opium 
addicts and the drain of silver brought Chinese economy to 
the verge of collapse. 

In the meanwhile, the Industrial Revolution had made 
Britain a mass-producing country, especially in cotton textiles. 
England introduced them first into India, and, in the process, 
established an Empire. Now it turned to the vast masses 
of China for markets. 

No longer was Britain content to buy Chinese products. So 
a mission headed by Lord Macartney, with the object of 
“improving commercial relations between the two countries 
was sent to China.” The Chinese Emperor politely refused 
English goods, declaring: “I have no use for your country's 
manufacture.” Another mission in 1813 met with even less 
success. A third mission under Lord Napier met the same 
result and His Lordship was expelled from Canton. British 
diplomacy having failed, the inevitable British gunboat en¬ 
tered the Chinese scene. The excuse was found in the opium 
trade. 

When China's finances were on the verge of ruin by the 
opium racket, an Imperial Commissioner was deputed by the 
Emperor to go to Canton and stop the opium trade in 1839. 
At Canton, he prohibited the import of the drug and seized 
and destroyed about 20,000 chests of opium. A good portion 
of this contraband was run by American opium traders. A1-' 
though the British and American dope-pirates were not 
molested and politely sent away, they appealed to their home 
governments. Promptly the British government stepped in 
and declared war on China. America sent a fleet under Com¬ 
modore Lawrence Kearny, Commander of the United States 
Navy, to support the British forces in the act of piracy and 
aggression in the Chinese waters. 

The result was a foregone conclusion. Superior arms 
and fire power prevailed, and the Treaty of Nanking was 
signed which brought the war to an end. By this Treaty, the 
port of Hongkong was ceded to England; the ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Nimpoo and Shanghai were declared open 
to free trade; and among many other humiliations, China had 
to pay a 21 million dollar indemnity. The question of opium 
was not so much as discussed. The Opium War threw the 
gates of China wide open to foreigners. 
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Now started a phase of intervention in China by foreign 
powers which tlie latter show no inclination to conclude even 
today. The old and tested imperial technique was, and is, to 
suppress all progressive movements by direct force of arms 
or through subsidies to Chinese reaction, ever willing to play 
stooge to aggressive foreign powers. 

Not to be left behind the British imperialists, the United 
States forced the Manchu Government into signing the Treaty 
of Wanghia, at the point of US Naval guns, in July of 1844. 
When the Chinese Commissioner hesitated to put his signa¬ 
ture to the noxious document, the American Envoy, Cushing, 
threatened him with an ultimatum that “it would be neces¬ 
sary for my government to subject the peoples of China to 
all the calamities of war/^ The Emperor had no alternative 
but to swallow the insult and confirm the treaty. Under this 
“unequal treaty,'* America became the first nation to impose 
the insulting imperial clauses of “extra-territoriality", “most 
favoured nation", “consular jurisdiction" and “equal share of 
interests" upon the Chinese. In his report to Washington, 
the American Envoy boasted, with excellent reason, that he 
had “beaten the British by obtaining sixteen more privileges." 

Having tasted blood, the Wolves of the Wild West return¬ 
ed with hunger for more and more. From 1853 to 1860, the Bri¬ 
tish, American and French joined hands to invade China and 
threaten Tientsin and Peking. American warships are repor¬ 
ted to have played “a creditable role" in this action. 

Apart from the common loot, the Yanks extorted special 
booty from the Manchu Emperor under the Sino-American 
Treaty of Tientsin, signed in 1858, whereby special privileges, 
like restrictions on Chinese customs duties and navigation of 
China's rivers, were acquired for the United States. 

With the defeat of China in the first serious conflict with 
the foreign powers, the impotence of the Manchu Empire was 
exposed. The seething discontent of the peasantry flared up 
into a rebellion. Led by a peasant who claimed divine inspira¬ 
tion for his rebellion, even as Joan of Arc did, the famous 
Taiping revolt spread like wildfire throughout South China. 

“The Prince of Heaven", as the leader of the Taiping 
revolt called himself, soon established his “Kingdom of Peace" 
in South China. His principles were simple and called for 
return to the primitive semi-communist organisation of Chi¬ 
nese society. The Prince of Heaven's pledge—“All shall eat 
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food, all shall have clothes, land and money shall be shared, 
and in all things there shall be equality. No man shall be 
without food or water”—^had distinct echoes of the Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto; therefore, it is not surprising that it frightened 
the Western interventionists out of their wits. 

It is significant to note that General Humphrey Marshall, 
a Brigade Commander of the American Confederate Army 
who was then US Commissioner in Shanghai, turned his face 
against ‘‘such anarchy” and did his damnedest to destroy 
the Taiping revolution. Listen to the ‘Voice of America^ even 
then, in the 1850s: “The biggest interests of the United 
States are involved in sustaining China—maintaining order 
here and gradually engrafting on this worn-out stock the 
healthy principles which give life and health to govern¬ 
ments, rather than see China become the theatre of wide¬ 
spread anarchy,... ” 

The race of American Generals and Marshalls had al¬ 
ready started fishing in the troubled Chinese waters. But 
let us see how the Western Powers went about their Chris¬ 
tian mission of “sustaining China” and “engrafting on this 
worn-out stock the healthy principles of the Christian 
West....” 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Taipings welcomed foreign trade on equal terms 
and scrupulously avoided hostilities against foreigners. In¬ 
deed, liberal elements among the latter hailed the revolution. 
But the logic of imperialism came to the only possible conclu¬ 
sion that equal terms were not as desirable as imposed trade 
with special political and territorial rights under the “unequal 
treaties”. What alarmed the foreign imperialists even more 
was the simultaneous rising of the peasants in the southern 
maritime provinces, led by Tien Te, which marched on Shan¬ 
ghai in 1853. In that very year the Taipings captured Nan¬ 
king. Shanghai was thus threatened by two mighty tides of 
revolution surging from the South and the West. 

The Manchu customs official in Shanghai fled into the 
fortified foreign settlement for protection. He was bribed or 
bullied into signing an “agreement” with the British, Ameri¬ 
cans and French, transferring the collection of customs duty 
to a Foreign Commission—a fraud and outrage which he had 
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no authority to confirm. By way of reward, his new masters 
provided him witli money and supplies to equip an exj^edi- 
lion against the Taiping capital of Nanking. In the mean¬ 
time, Christian missionaries, the inevitable advanceguard of 
Western imperialism in the Orient, sought the hospitality of 
the Taiping Government, which received them as “brothers’^ 
only to spy upon and betray their hosts and send back re- 
ports of the “godlessness’' and “brutality" of the “barbarous 
heathens." 

The foreigners were getting ready to strike, curiously 
enough, at both the camps in the civil war then raging in 
China. First they struck at the powerless Manchus, nearly 
destroyed their capital of Peking and exacted the maximum 
of concessions out of them. Then they conspired with the 
remnants of the Manchu Empire in North China to assassinate 
the Taiping Revolution in the South. 

Imperial “ethics", however, demanded a “cause" for the 
aggression. So, in 185G, an “incident" was created between 
tlie foreign aggressors and the Chinese troops, not very unlike 
the Korea incident oj 1950! The combined might of Western 
imperialisms inflicted defeats on the Chinese forces in the war 
that followed and, by the Treaty of Tientsin, ratified at the 
Peking Convention of 1860, ports on the Yangtse were thrown 
open to foreign “free trade", in addition to the seaports al¬ 
ready acquired by the West. Extra-territorial rights of for¬ 
eigners were defined more categorically in favour of the latter. 
The Chinese Government was deprived of the right to levy 
more than five per cent customs duty. Heavy cash indemni¬ 
ties were exacted. 

Britain grabbed a belt of territory opposite the island of 
Hongkong. France took over Indo-China. To Tsarist Russia 
was ceded a whole province north of the Amur. The accom¬ 
plishment of the invading forces in this war will always be 
cited as a classic illustration of international banditry at its 
bloodiest. 

The Americans, again not to be left behind, took the 
opportunity to force the Manchu Emperor to sign a separate 
Sino-American Treaty of Tientsin, involving the grant of some 
eight more concessions to the United States. 

Having settled the Manchus, the imperialists turned next 
to the more imperative necessity, from their point of view, 
of destroying the Chinese revolution in the South. With the 
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Yangtse ports thrown open to them under the treaty, the 
foreign powers had the reason they wanted for attacking the 
Taipings who were in physical control of tliese ports. An 
unholy alliance composed of the discredited Chinese feudal 
monarchy, the parasitic “Hong Merchants” and the preda¬ 
tory foreign imperialists, therefore, launched a war of 
counter-revolution against Nanking—an almost exact parallel 
of today's Chiang-American conspiracy against Peoples 
China. 

At first they organised and subsidised a private army, a 
“foreign legion” of White desperadoes and adventurers, 
against the Taipings under the leadership of the notorious 
American, Francis Townsend Ward, a nominee of the Ameri¬ 
can Authority in Shanghai, and the British General Charles 
Gordon, who acted on orders of a “secret war committee” of 
the foreign powers in China and the commander of the Bri¬ 
tish Fleet. 

Ward was defeated and died. The threat to Shanghai 
from Nanking increased. Dropping the mask of the “foreign 
legion” operating with the Chinese Imperial Armies, the for¬ 
eigners now came out in the open. No longer was the stinaggle 
one between the Manchu Government and the Taiping revo- 
lutionai'ies, but between the Chinese Taipings and the foreign 
powers. 

In 1863, the Taiping capital of Nanking was invested 
from three sides. General Gordon's army advanced from 
Shanghai; a Franco-Chinese army commanded by French offi¬ 
cers operated from the naval base of Ningpo; and the Chinese 
Imperial Army under “Butcher General” Tseng Kwo-fan 
came up the Yangtse. Nanking fell after holding out for 11 
years as the capital of the revolution. 

As Taiping stronghold after stronghold fell to the counter¬ 
revolutionaries, bloody massacres were enacted. The leader of 
the revolution was driven to commit suicide; his son and 
heir, a mere boy, was executed; all members of his family 
were massacred; four princes who were granted safe conduct 
by General Gordon were executed. The treachery and per¬ 
fidy of the whole show disgusted General Gordon who re¬ 
signed. In this manner, the foreign powers helped to assassi¬ 
nate the first revolution and save the detested Manchu 
Dynasty to serve the interests of an alien imperialism. 

The defeat of the Taiping revolution made the foreigners 
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conscious of the strength that lay in their newly-founded 
trade union of imperialism. Particularly the Americans were 
in the process of promoting themselves, about this time, from 
their previous role of an Imperial Second to that of the First 
Bandit in China. In 1871, American troops attacked Korea. 
Two years later, they invaded Taiwan (Formosa) jointly witli 
the Japanese. In 1874, the United States assisted Japan in a 
joint onslaught on Korea, their grievance being that the “poor 
Koreans are mis-governed.” The present American iniervev’- 
tion in Korea and Taiwan^ therefore, is by no means the 
first outrage against their peoples; the policy dates hack to the 
1870s! Then as now, Japan was Americans partner in the im¬ 
perial racket. The Japanese, assisted by the Americans dic¬ 
tated the Treaty of Shimonoseki to the Chinese, by which 
Japan grabbed the entire Liaotung Peninsula, Taiwan and 
other smaller islands, besides exacting a huge indemnity 
which it shared with her American partners in the crime. 

Alarmed at this, Tsarist Russia intervened and grabbed 
Manchuria. The rape was abetted by the European powers. 
In return for guaranteeing the payment of indemnity by 
China, Russia received a concession to build the Chinese 
Eastern Railway through Manchuria. But Russia itself 
was not in a sound financial position and the loan it pro¬ 
mised China was raised in France on the guarantee of the 
Russian Government. By way of its own interest for financ¬ 
ing the Russian project, France secured extensive mining, 
railway and trading rights in the southern provinces of Yunan, 
Kwanjai and Kwangtung, next to Annam, which it had 
already grabbed. 

Germany was not to be left out. Having attained the 
distinction of a first-class imperial power, Kaiser-Germany 
sent its own missionaries to China. Two of these Roman 
Catholic missionaries were murdered in Shantung and con¬ 
sequently for the “protection of Christianity German 
marines seized Tsingtao and the adjoining Kiaochow Bay. 
Finally, by the convention of Kiaochow in 1898, China con¬ 
ceded to Germany valuable mining and railway concessions 
throughout the province of Shantung. 

Germany’s action, in its turn, “provoked” Tsarist Russia 
to seize Port Arthur, Talienwan and a considerable part of 
the Liaotung Peninsula. The fact that her battleships moved 
in on Port Arthur only a week after the German seizure of 
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Tsungtao, shows that all the moves and counter-moves of 
Western imperialism were planned well in advance. 

Two weeks after the Russian occupation of Port Arthur, 
the French Minister in Peking ‘'persuaded the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment to lease to France for ninety-nine years the Bay of 
Kwangchow and the surrounding territories’^—of course, 
after capturing the desired spot by military force. 

Although chagrined, Britain watched this division of its 
old monopoly of China helplessly. Powerless to check it 
and maintain the “fost rights” of imperialism, it joined the 
game of grab and “agreed to take the lease of Wei-Lai-Wei 
with the right to erect fortifications and station troops.” 

The loss of sovereignty over its best sea and river ports; 
the forced lease of important economic and strategic places; 
the foreign control exercised through the mortgage of the 
main items of state revenue; the concessions grabbed by force; 
the general privileged position of foreigners; the perennial 
agrarian discontent accentuated by increased taxation; the 
memories of a happier interlude under the Taipings; the com¬ 
ing of steam boats and railways which displaced man-labour 
in transport; the spoiled crops for two years in succession 
due to bad weather;—all these added up to one thing only in 
China—REVOLT. 

And the revolt came with the Boxer Rebellion. Starting 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chili, which had been 
hard-hit by devastating floods of the Hwang Ho in 1898-99, the 
revolt spread. The Boxers destroyed the Peking-Tientsin 
Railway. The German Minister, Baron von Ketteler, and the 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation were killed. The foreign 
legations in Peking were living under siege with their Chinese 
stooges. The nations of Europe and Japan hastily joined 
hands and a relief force of British, American, French, Ger¬ 
man, Russian and Japanese troops marched on Peking and 
sacked it. 

Although the Boxer Rebellion is sought to be made out 
as inspired by the Manchu Court, the facts are contrary. The 
Dowager Empress only at the height of the crisis extended 
half-hearted supp)ort to the anti-foreign aspect of the revolt, 
because she feared its success. Actually the revolt was a peo¬ 
ple’s rebellion, in which the revolutionary peasantry were 
joined by many other classes. And the people’s revolt was 
crushed by a powerful combinatritofn of foreign imperialist 
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forces—as many as eight of them—which set the Manchu 
Dynasty back on the throne. The United States once again 
played a prominent role in the attack on China and, by the 
treaty of 1901, acquired the prerogative to station troops in 
Peking and other strategic places together with other impe- 
rialist nations. 

Besides the systematic support to reaction against pro¬ 
gressive forces by foreign imperialists in China, there was one 
other tragic feature not witnessed to such a degree in any 
other colonial country in the world. This was tlie subordina¬ 
tion of the entire Chinese national economy to the interests 
of foreign imperialist trade and finance. 

Imperialist powers acquired vast concessions for the ex¬ 
ploitation of minerals and the construction of railways. But 
actually the country was developed very little. Being the 
stamping ground of many nations, mutual suspicion prevented 
the Western powers from making use of these concessions. 
They failed to improve sufficiently the means of transport 
even to the extent done in India. Being a joint colony of inter¬ 
national imperialism, China could not benefit even indirectly 
from colonial exploitation. In China they limited their “civi¬ 
lising” mission to the bare minimum necessary for carrying 
on a fair amount of trade, such as providing modern shipping 
facilities at a few important ports and short distance railways 
and steam navigation feeder services. 

Neither was the system of production improved on any 
jnodcrn, scientific basis. The service of forced loans was 
placed under the control of banks belonging to the creditor 
nationalities. Thus the State revenues of China were mort¬ 
gaged to foreign imperialism. These foreign banks captured 
tlie entire credit system of the country. Foreign trade was 
controlled by them and the Chinese banks financing the in¬ 
ternal trade as well as the internal transit of foreign trade 
came under their domination. Imperialist finance, therefore, 
dictated the employment of native capital. 

By the control of credit, the foreign banks put all kinds of 
hindrances in the way of the industrialisation of China. In 
short, foreign domination of the Chinese national economy 
was secured and maintained by tlie encouragement of the 
reactionary, non-productive pai’asitic trades—capital which 
was an obstacle in the way of the capitalist development in 
the country. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century, therefore, the 
foreign bandits had succeeded in knocking China down, re¬ 
ducing the First Empire of the Orient to the status of the 
“Sick Man of Asia”. Henceforward they proposed to sit on 
the “Sick Man’s” belly; hold him by the throat and make him 
gorge out all the wealth that Cathay was fabulous for. 
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THE "CIVILISED" HYENAS 


''Whatever may be the fate of the great Chinese 
revolutio7i of Dr. Sun Yat Sen against which the 
various 'civilised* hyenas are now sharpening 
their teeth, no forces in the world will restore 
the old serfdom in Asia nor erase from the face 
of the earth the heroic democracy of the popu¬ 
lar masses in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic 
countries/^ 

-•LENIN 

W ITH THE crushing of the Boxer Rebellion, China enter¬ 
ed the twentieth century in a perfect maze of alliances 
and counter-alliances among the comprador capitalists, 
feudal vested interests and foreign imperialisms. Intricate 
currents of interests criss-crossed the politics of the country 
this way and that, weaving, winding, doubling back on them¬ 
selves—always against the background of the rebellious 
masses. 

The Manchu Dynasty collapsed of its own decay and 
some dozen assaults upon its tottering ramparts by popular 
revolts under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Finally, 
in 1911, the Empire cracked up and abdicated in favour of a 
Republic. 

The great revolution of Sun Yat-sen, like its predecessors, 
owed its defeat to the same old conspiracy of Chinese feudal¬ 
ists—whom it failed to liquidate, and Western imperialists— 
for whom it shpwed a particular weakness. Of all Western 
powers, only Lenin’s Russia played ball with the Republic to 
the extent of voluntarily relinquishing all territorial and other 
concessions exacted from China by the Tsarist regime under 
the '^unequal treaties.^^ 
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Sun Yat-sen was in many ways the Chinese prototype of 
India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. His faith in Western Christianity, 
Western Democracy and Western Liberalism was responsible, 
in the last analysis, for liis undoing. The West, in fact, cruci- 
hed him upon the cross of that faith. The United States 
which has been financing the traitor Chiang Kai-shek with 
more than 100 million dollars yearly to help him murder the 
Revolution and the Republic, refused Sun Yat-sen’s modest 
request for 25 million dollars to save the China of his dreams. 

In the meantime, the foreign powers continued to play 
this imperial role of “divide and damn”, either acting together 
or against one another, but always retarding or aborting the 
birth of a unified, democratic China. Internal reaction, 
militarism and warlordism were splitting the country into a 
hundred fragments. The foreign powers captured control 
of Chinese customs following the Revolution of 1911 and used 
them as a weapon against the young Republic. They helped 
the rank reactionaries like Yuan Shi-kai to organise rebellions 
against the democratic movement and gave them every en¬ 
couragement in their abortive attempts to become dictators 
and restore the monarchy. They backed the feudal warlords 
who plunged the country into bloody chaos with the object 
of preventing the rise of a new democratic China which might 
not be subservient to foreign interests. 

When the new mass force of the industrial proletariat and 
the student community in the urban areas ro.se in 1919, fol¬ 
lowing the Treaty of Versailles which recognised Japanese 
aggre.ssion in China and handed over the erstwhile German 
concessions in Shantung to Japan, the foreign powers helped 
the Chinese traitors to unloosen a reign of terror on the work¬ 
ers and their supporters, the students and white-collar 
workers. 

The National Republican Government, however, got a 
new fillip from the revolutionary workers, who were begin- 
ing to organise a united front. The Communist Party of 
China was born; and the assistance, material, moral and 
technical, of the new-born workers’ Republic of the Soviet 
Union, to the Nationalist Government, made its position 
stronger than ever. 

But the composition of the Nationalist Government and 
the Nationalist Party, the Kuomintang, with its elements of 
militarists, warlords, landlords, upper and lower bourgeoisie 
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as well as the masses, gave the foreign powers a chance fco 
play their historic role of backing the most reactionary 
section in order to crush progress. 

In the 1920s, the Chinese merchant class, in spite of their 
isolation from both the proletariat and the peasantry on ac¬ 
count of their alignment with feudal landlords and foreign 
capital, were anxious to protect what powers they had and 
desired a strong national government to contest the “unequal 
treaties” with foreign powers and to stabilise the country. 
For this reason alone, they entered the national movements 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

When, however, the Kuomintang under the revolutionis 
ing influence of the masses chalked out a programme of not 
only overthrowing imperialist influence, but reducing rents in 
the countryside and improving the conditions of the workers, 
the upper strata of the Kuomintang panicked. 

When Chiang Kai-shek, in alliance with the Communists, 
marched north, in his first campaigns to unify China, revolts 
spread in the countryside and the cities. Foreign imperialism 
immediately stepped in and took over the situation on the 
classic pattern. 

The foreign powers subvented the more reactionary ele¬ 
ments in the Kuomintang, the big bourgeoisie, and their lead¬ 
er, Chiang Kai-shek, whose ambition was equalled only by 
his unscrupulousness. Chiang’s fear of the Chinese peasantry 
and the working classes, of the revolution that Sun Yat-sen 
bequeathed to him, made him go and sell the glorious heritage 
for a mess of foreign pottage, very literally. In return for 
favours received; among which was the subsidy of three mil¬ 
lion dollars from the Shanghai Customs, Chiang Kai-shek let 
loose his soldiers on the working classes and the peasantry in 
a series of bloody massacres executed by the Great Stooge 
at the bidding of his foreign and native paymasters. Powerful 
industrial strikes which paralysed Shanghai and other ports 
of China, by way of an indication from the workers that they 
were ready to go to the rescue of the Republic against its 
imperial-feudal enemies, were crushed by gangsters and 
adventurers armed with Kuomintang bayonets. The re¬ 
actionary section of the Kuomintang usurped the party leader¬ 
ship and expelled the Communists and other progressive ele¬ 
ments. Thus the Nationalist Government, which rose to 
power on the strength of the peasants and workers, lost no 
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time in becoming a creature of foreign sustenance. Such 
was the power wielded by foreign imperialism in China. 

International imperialist rivalries and their enmity to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union complicated the course of China’s his¬ 
tory. Brutal campaigns of repression were launched through¬ 
out the country. But out of evil came good. The oppres¬ 
sed peasantry and massacred working classes now began to be 
organised by the Communist Party, which steadily gained 
strength and influence both in the rural and urban areas. A 
Red Army, first of guerilla bands of workers and peasants and 
then regular forces, was born. The great civil war started, 
with the revolutionary forces of the oppressed people, on the 
one hand, and foreign-financed and equipped armies of the 
Kuomintang on the other. 

By the end of 1931, continuous civil war had discouraged 
Western capital from continuing to flow into Nationalist 
China. America stepped into the vacuum with blueprints 
planned, pruned and perfected, even at that early stage, for 
tlie ultimate economic, if not physical, conquest of China. 
America’s second-in-the-imperial-racket now became Japan. 

In fact, from the very beginning of the conspiracy against 
China, America and Imperial Japan had found a greater com¬ 
monalty in the loot of China than any other group of foreign 
bandits. America’s traditional enemy, even then, was Rus¬ 
sia; and the UnitcnJ States used the Japanese with great cun¬ 
ning to fight and defeat the Russians in North China. One 
of America’s secret deals with Japan, at that time, illustrates 
the racket. It derived its inspiration from the American rail¬ 
way magnate Harriman, father of the present adviser to 
President Truman, who desired to control the transport sys¬ 
tem of North China. To do this, he had to liquidate the Rus¬ 
sian concessions. This would be possible only if Russia was 
defeated in a war: so Wall Street influenced Washington to 
make all possible concessions to Japan in Korea and Manchu¬ 
ria to help them fight and defeat the Russians. Can 
international cynicism stoop to greater depths? 

The US-Japanese agreements, first of 1908, then of 1917, 
whereby America and Japan pledged themselves to the princi¬ 
ple of equal opportunity for commerce and industry (that is 
plunder in China) and the United States granted Japan spe¬ 
cial privileges to infringe upon Chinese sovereignty in return 
for the clauses of “open door” and “equal opportunity” con- 
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ceded to America by Japan, make fantastic reading. The 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917 reads: 

‘‘The governments of the United States and Japan 
recognised that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries and, consequently, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States recognised that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the parts to 
which her possessions are contiguous.... in return for 
which, the Japanese Government declares that it will 
adhere to the principle of open door or equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China.^* 

The United States and Japan were already behaving as if 
China was their forgotten inheritance which they could buy, 
sell, trade or dispose of as it pleased their masters. How¬ 
ever, true to the saying about the best-laid plans of mice and 
men, the US-Japanese honeymoon was short-lived. Not long 
afterwards, the two were locked in a gigantic war—^first cold 
and then hot—for the domination and exploitation of China 
and the whole of the Pacific. 

Japan had come a long way and had emerged after the 
first World War, as one of the major imperialist powers. The 
field was clear for it to invade China in right earnest. The 
tacit understanding given by the Western powers, particularly 
the United States, that it was free to act against the Soviet 
Union, led it to invade Manchuria. The Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment did not fight back this menace, but continued its disas¬ 
trous civil war and “annihilation campaigns’’ against the 
forces of revolution within the country backed, as always, by 
the foreign powers who had, by this time, found in Chiang 
Kai-shek their ideal and irreplaceable “running dog.” 

The foreign powers, anxious only to use Japan to an¬ 
nihilate Soviet Russia, turned the proverbial “Nelson eye” to 
the Japanese seizure of North-east China, after the infamous 
Mukden incident of 1931; in fact, soon after the Japanese in¬ 
vasion of China, the US State Department instructed the Ame¬ 
rican ambassador in Tokyo to inform the Japanese Premier 
that the United States had advised the Chinese Government 
to “pursue a course of compromise.” Throughout the 
Japanese invasion and occupation of North China, American 
neutrality was biassed on the side of the Japanese and against 
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the Chinese. The Americans, in fact, made earnest attempts 
to force China to sell herself out to the Japanese and, during 
the infamous Nomura-Hull talks held in Washington in 1941, 
the American Government solemnly pledged itself to the 
Japanese to endeavour to press Chiang Klai-shek^s regime to 
sue for peace and recognise the puppet state of Manchukuo— 
in return jor a Japanese promise not to annex the whole of 
China! Even then, as now, the United States looked upon 
Japan as its trusted partner, not only in the loot of China, 
but in the proposed war against the USSR. 

In Manchuria and North China, which passed under its 
control, Japan started huge development projects brutally 
exploiting the unlimited Chinese labour. Japanese interest 
in the industrialisation of the area, however, was confined only 
to those enterprises which served its war machine. Light 
industries and agriculture were ruined. Privation and misery 
became the lot of the urban as well as rural masses under an 
ahen occupation. 

The logic of Japanese invasion was all the time forcing 
the people to unite against it, very often against the wishes 
of the Kuomintang and the Nationalist Government and their 
foreign paymasters. The Communist Party made several 
overtures to the Government to end the civil war and unite 
against the common enemy, but met with little success. Re¬ 
volts soon started brewing in the Nationalist Armies them¬ 
selves against the suicidal policies of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Then happened the most dramatic incident in Chinese 
history. On December 11, 1936, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek flew to the Sian garrison to enforce his authority on 
the North-Western Army which had just repulsed the Japa¬ 
nese and, probably for that reason, had been charged with 
insubordination. The revolting generals trapped the Gene¬ 
ralissimo and made him prisoner. The mutineers sent an 
SOS to the Communists. Chou En-lai, leader of the Com¬ 
munist Party, hurriedly flew to Sian to meet the Generalis¬ 
simo. He argued with Chiang and tried to persuade him to 
halt the civil war and form a united front to fight the Japa¬ 
nese. Chiang refused to budge while he was in captivity, 
but the army revolt had opened his eyes. Soon after the 
Generalissimo was released under the influence of the Com¬ 
munist forces, who considered no sacrifice too great for the 
cause of Chinese unity against the Japanese invaders, and 
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returned to Shanghai, the Communist Party offered to make 
great concessions to the Kuomintang based on Chou En-lai’s 
talks. This together with the growing anti-Japanese sentiment 
in the country forced Chiang Kai-shek to accede to the demand 
for a United Front. 

The Communist Armies were incorporated in the 
Nationalist Forces and the Reds cut down their programme 
of land reform in the interests of national solidarity. They 
not only submitted to the overall authority of the Generalis¬ 
simo, but their propaganda machine built him up as a 
national hero. Mao Tse-tung gave Chiang his unqualified 
loyalty. It was not reciprocated. 

Then World War II broke out and America was drawn 
into it by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. With the 
other Allies fully occupied in the West, the monopoly of the 
anti-Japanese campaign was taken over by the Americans. 
The Nationalist Government of China, already at war with 
Japan, started receiving colossal aid from the USA in money, 
material and technical assistance—all, of course, with the in¬ 
evitable political and economic Wall Street labels attached. 

Wartime loans to the Nationalist Government of China 
from the US amounted to more than 620,000,000 dollars and 
lend-lease to 782,000,000 dollars. Since the very organisation 
of the Nationalist Government of the Kuomintang was in the 
hands of a few families, the American money went to them 
and while the people were ruthlessly exploited through in¬ 
dustry, commerce, finance, and banks, they made private for¬ 
tunes. The anti-Japanese patriotism of the Chinese workers, 
who laboured heroically, was exploited for private ends. 
China’s notorious “Four Families” consolidated their strangle¬ 
hold over the people and protected the feudal interests 
against the democratic forces. All the while the policy of 
surrender to Japan, wherever it stmck, continued. The 
only force in China which fought tooth and nail against the 
invaders were the Red Armies. 

Allied victory over Japan came suddenly within five days 
of the dropping of the American atom bombs, catching the 
Communists unawares. In the north, the Red Armies raced 
to contact their Manchurian pockets which had carried on 
guerilla war against Japan and to receive the Japanese sur¬ 
render, as ordered by the Red General Chu Teh. Chiang Kai- 
shek immediately countermanded the order. Otlier similar 
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moves on the part of the victorious dictator of post-war China 
left the Communists in no doubt about the fact that, having 
defeated the Japanese with their help, Chiang was about to re¬ 
start his ‘‘annihilation campaigns” to wipe out the Commu¬ 
nist armies in northern China. 

Both Mao Tse-tung and Chou EnJai, therefore, appealed 
to the United States to stop lease-lend aid to the Kuornintang 
which they feared, with every good reason, would now be 
used against the liberation forces. The Communist General 
Chu Teh, likewise, protested to General Wedemeyer, Com¬ 
mander of US Forces in China, against continued American 
military intervention in China. These reasonable requests 
were turned down and guns, ammunition and airplanes, be¬ 
sides physical military support, continued to flow to the Kuo- 
mintang. The United States had apparently decided to sup¬ 
port her tried and trusted “running dog” against the patriotic 
and popular forces in China. 

America had emerged from the War as the new economic 
colossus, stronger than ever, while other European powers, 
its erstwhile rivals in the loot of China, whether vanquished 
or victorious, were left completely exhausted. America was 
groping for an empire for her gigantic capital and production. 
China had already provided Wall Street with a laboratory 
for its earlier experiments in imperialism; victorious America 
did not, therefore, propose to let itself down so far as China 
was concerned. And China, moreover, had offered the dollar- 
gods an almost perfect stooge in Chiang Kai-shek; so Ame¬ 
rica proposed to run this “running do'g” to the best of her 
capacity. 

Hitherto, as we have already recorded, America had been 
a partner with other, older and maturer, imperial powers in 
the exploitation of China, It had been in the opium racket. 
She had waged or participated in a series of naval and mili¬ 
tary assaults upon China. It had helped Chinese reaction 
to murder the Taiping and Sun Yat-sen revolutions. It was 
the ingenious author of the “open door” policy permitting “free 
trade”—that is, freedom to loot—to all foreign powers 
in China on the basis of equality in banditry. It was 
also the first nation to conceive and implement the out¬ 
rage of “extra-territoriality.” It had acquired, with other 
imperialist powers, the right to station troops in China’s capi¬ 
tals and metropoli. In fact, it had gone one better than the 
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British by joining hands with all freebooters, be they Britons, 
Germans, French, Japanese—^specially Japanese, in tlie loot 
of China. 

Even after the first world war, when the Chinese still 
expected justice from President Wilson’s America, the United 
States had turned its back on all such appeals. On the con¬ 
trary, it had always lent its support to the invaders and 
exploiters of China. In 1917, the American Secretary of State 
Lansing and the Japanese Ambassador Ishii had signed an 
agreement which confirmed the Versailles sale of Shantung, 
lost by Germany as a result of the war, to Japan. 

Between 1922 and 1924, the American Government had 
aided China’s Chili warlords, Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu, with 
arms and loans to carry on the civil war. 

In the slaughter of the workers and intellectuals in the 
^^May 30 Massacre” of 1925, American imperialists had taken 
part in the outrage against the Chinese people. 

In March 1927, the US Government had collaborated with 
the British in the bombardment of Nanking, in order to sup¬ 
press the national revolution and to bring about Chiang Kai- 
shek’s submission to imperialism, an unwarranted interven¬ 
tion held responsible for the ‘‘Hsiakuan Massacre” that fol¬ 
lowed. 

During 1931 to 1933, the US Government had aided 
Chiang Kai-shek with huge loans, aircraft and advisers, in 
his war against the Red Armies. One single loan amounted to 
50 million American dollars. 

America too was responsible for the Japanese invasion 
of China by supplying the former with materials of war and 
huge quantities of scrap iron and almost encouraging Japan 
to take over half-partnership with the United States in the 
exploitation of China. 

After the Allied victory in World War II, opinion in Ame¬ 
rica was divided only on how American interests could best 
be served. Broadly, there were two schools of opinion. One 
of them, more liberal with the traditions of Roosevelt’s war¬ 
time administration, was for the unification of China under a 
liberal coalition government which would, of course, include 
the Communists. The other, an infinitely more vocal and 
powerful forum, was for the liquidation of the Communists 
and the placing of the American puppet Chiang in power 
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behind American guns. Sometimes the progressive school had 
its way, but at most times reaction won the day. 

Progressives who demonstrated any sympathy towards 
Communist China, like Agnes Smedley, Owen Lattimore and 
Jack Belden, came in for slander, persecution and a witch-hunt 
of such an abominable nature that many weaker, albeit 
honest, voices in the camp of progress were shut up. For 
behind American reaction was the united and omnipotent 
pressure of the China Lobby, Wall Street, the Republican 
Party and the powerful press barons. ‘*When the full story 
of the China Lobby comes to be told in saner times”, wrote 
the reviewer of The New Statesman and Natio7i, recently com¬ 
menting on Owen Lattimore’s Ordeal By Sla7ider, “it will 
turn out to be one of the most incredible and disreputable pres¬ 
sure groups in American history.” That the terrifying and 
nightmarish witch-hunt of Owen Lattimore took place in the 
1950s, under the aegis of the American Republican Party and 
its leadership which might be called to assume the reins of 
the Government in America before this book is out, is an 
indication to China of what it has still to fear from American 
reaction. 

However, to go back to the 1940s, an uneasy pact between 
Mao and Chiang was arrived at under American aegis— 
thanks only to the forbearance shown by the Communists in 
the interest of the national unity of China. For the balance 
of American conciliation tilted heavily on the side of Chiang 
and against Mao. Army positions were left unsettled deli¬ 
berately, it would appear, in order to give the Nationalist 
forces the maximum of strategic advantage over the Red 
Armies. Nor was the Communist Army’s right to accept 
Japanese surrender, jointly with the Kuomintang forces, re¬ 
cognised. It almost seemed that the Americans had arbitrated 
the truce with the object of putting tlie Communists off their 
guard and giving the Kuomintang the time and the means to 
plan their destruction. Else why, or for what other purpose, 
should the United States Government have declared its in¬ 
tention, long after the war, as late as on November 15, 1946, 
to continue lend-lease aid amounting to nearly 800 million 
American dollars to the Kuomintang Armies upto June 30, 
1947? And this, in the face of repeated warnings to the con¬ 
trary from the Red Headquarters! At least, the conduct of 
General Hurley, the American conciliator who flew to the 
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Communist headquarters at Yenan and was received in all 
sincerity and friendship by them, proves the case against the 
Americans. Whilst the Communists abided by all the terms 
of the truce, American planes and ships transported over 
200,000 of Chiang's troops to North China. Simultaneously, 
American troops were landed in Tientsin and established 
themselves at Chinwangtao and Peking, avowedly in order to 
guard the railway, but in fact to aid the Kuomintang against 
the Liberation Armies. “On the one hand”, wrote Chou En-lai, 
recording the perfidy of the American peace-makers, “we see 
American ammunition fired at Communist troops; while on 
the other hand, the Americans are trying to bring about peace.” 

Even the UNRRA, functioning under American aegis 
during the post-war period, acted on the side of the Kuomin¬ 
tang against the Communists. “I never found one who was 
not amazed at the foul and corrupt use made of UNRRA sup¬ 
plies by Chiang Kai-shek's Government,” writes Jack Belden, 
“what seemed even worse was the way the American Govern¬ 
ment toadied to Chieing Kai-shek and let him get away with a 
monstrous misuse of supplies that had been contributed by 
the people of 52 nations.” Belden leads a host of commenta¬ 
tors who complained bitterly against UNRRA's “outright dis¬ 
crimination against the suffering people of north China be¬ 
cause they happened to be in Communist territories”—in 
direct violation of the constitution of the UNRRA. This was 
during the troubled truce; after that UNRRA, together with 
other American and allied organisations, stepped out openly 
into Chiang’s war against the Communists—but of that more 
hereafter. 

The Reds lodged numerous protests against such acts of 
American partisanship and intervention, but they were ig¬ 
nored. By the end of 1946, the US Government left the Com¬ 
munists in no doubt about their preference with the open 
declaration of their intention to continue lease-lend aid to 
the Kuomintang. The extension of this wartime concession 
to peacetime China could have only one objective—that of 
helping the Kuomintang to destroy Communist power in 
China. At least, the Communists interpreted it as such; and 
their worst enemies will not deny they had every reason for 
their conclusion. 

In the meanwhile, General George Marshall had replaced 
General Hurley. Marshall made attempts to bring peace bet- 
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ween the two warring camps, but it was all along clear that 
Chiang had no intention of keeping the peace, nor had the 
Americans any intention of forcing him to abide by the truce. 
The American missionary. Dr. James Endicott, who had spent 
twenty years in China and who was once adviser to Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, wrote in 1947: 

“There were increasing signs everywhere that Chiang 
did not intend to keep his promises and was preparing 
for an all-out war. At the time he was anxious to silence 
all liberal opposition.... Accordingly in June 1946, just 
before he tore up the Marshall truce agreements and 
launched civil war, his Gestapo was ordered to murder 
in cold blood this committee of 12 professors.’’ (A group 
of Chinese professors, some educated in the US who were 
active in trying to promote a middle-way compromise 
government.) 

In the face of such examples piled upon examples that 
can be quoted against the Kuomintang, neither Hurley nor 
Marshall, nor the Government they represented, can have 
been so foolish as to believe that Chiang was sincere about 
peace. Then why did America continue giving him lend- 
lease and other assistance which could only whet the war¬ 
lord’s appetite for war? It should be obvious to anybody that 
Hurley, Marshall and the American Government were behind 
Chiang in his objective to liquidate the Communists, In fact, 
nothing suited American interests more than the liquidation 
of Communist power and the retention of the Kuomintang in 
China. 

In the United States itself at that time, there was a power¬ 
ful group, which still continues to operate even more strongly, 
consisting of China-born Henry Luce of the Time-Lije-Fortune 
group of publications, the Scripps-Howard group of news¬ 
papers, certain high members of the Republican Party, Gene¬ 
rals Wedemeyer and Chennault and William C. Bullitt, former 
US Ambassador to Moscow, who went to China as corres¬ 
pondent for Life magazine. These men advocated all-out aid 
to Chiang and direct interference in Chinese affairs. 

Chiang’s crack American-trained and American-equipped 
armies, which were transported north into Manchuria by 
American ships and planes, broke up through internal corrup¬ 
tion and the Liberation Armies gained victory after victory. 
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US General Joseph Stilwell, who had built up these magni¬ 
ficent armies to fight the Japanese, opposed Chiang when he 
discovered their real purpose was to fight the civil war. He 
was recalled home and died a broken-hearted man. 

But even while the Kuomintang armies were falling back 
to the cities in Manchuria in the latter part of 1948, their com¬ 
manders were ordered to hold out until Mr. John Dewey, a 
Republican, was elected President of America, when the US 
had secretly promised to give even greater and more direct 
military aid to the Kuomintang. Dewey lost and Truman was 
elected. This delayed direct American intervention on the 
side of the Kuomintang, though American money and mili¬ 
tary supplies continued to flow to the rescue of Chiang's 
bandits against Communist armies to the very end of the 
struggle and, as we know today, even thereafter... . 

Post-war lend-lease flowing from America into China 
amounted to 778,000,000 dollars; UNRRA deliveries to 
466,000,000 dollars; ‘surplus’ war equipment to 2,400,000,000 
dollars; allocations under the China Aid Programmes to 
48,000,000 dollars; credits from the US Export-Import Bank 
to 83,000,000 dollars; and lesser handouts to many more mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Over and above these, money flowed in for 
the cost of maintaining American troops, military missions 
and secret service agencies, which is computed to have 
amounted to 100,000,000 dollars in the one year 1947 alone. 

With all this aid flowing in, the old imperialist policy 
came into play, with the only difference that all the power and 
I>erversion formerly exercised by some eight foreign powers 
had now to be concentrated in the hands of one, the United 
States, the most potent and perverted imperialism of them all. 

Having aided the reactionary Kuomintang regime, Ame¬ 
rica systematically started to gain control of the economy of 
the country behind the “legal” Chinese government. 

The blanket Friend.ship, Commerce and Navigation 
Treaty concluded between the US and the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment of China, on November 4, 1946, threw open the doors 
of China to American business. American monopolies re¬ 
ceived the right to establish any and every sort of enterprise 
in China with complete freedom of action. The Treaty car¬ 
ried with it not only the right to prospect land for natural re¬ 
sources and establish plants, but also to acquire such land. 
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Following the Treaty, many definite agreements were 
signed, legalising the domination of American imperialism. In 
September 1946, a treaty threw open all Chinese ports and 
allowed American shipping free use of them. The Air Trans¬ 
port Agreement of December 1946, the Economic Aid Agree¬ 
ments of October 1947 and July 1948, the Agreements on the 
US “Educational Foundation’’ in China of November 1947, and 
others on “Rural Reconstruction” followed in quick succes¬ 
sion. 

With all these agreements went the right to direct inter¬ 
ference in the administration oi China. Kuomintang China 
became for all practical purposes a colony of the United States. 
American “advisers” occupied top positions in the Kuomin¬ 
tang State machine. Thus, the Ministry of Finance was con¬ 
trolled by one Young and the Ministry of Justice by a Pound. 
Americans replaced Britons in the supervisory posts formerly 
held by them. The overall control of all these agencies was 
put in the hands of Ambassador Stuart and his band of poli¬ 
ticians and economic attaches. 

American finance-capital and monopolies pushed Britain 
out from China. The National City Bank of New York and 
the Cliase National Bcink took over the money and credit 
markets. Chinese capital, mainly concentrated in the hands 
of the “Four Families” and totalling over 2,000,000,000 dol¬ 
lars was put into American banks, which enabled the latter 
to dictate the rate of exchange of the Chinese dollar. 

American interests took over most of the going industrial 
concerns and established control over the minefields, oil¬ 
fields, transport system and power plants. Besides taking over 
existing industries, American finance capital bought up entire 
provinces and territories with all their assets for a song. For 
example, the American Pirnie, Lee & Co. concluded an “agree¬ 
ment” with the provincial government of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi for the exploitation of natural resources; the South 
China Development Corporation, a syndicate of a number of 
American monopolies, signed an “agreement” with the 
Governor of Kwangtung, Sun Tse-wen, and gave him a seat 
on the directorate of the syndicate. 

But while plans were drawn up for the development of 
the natural resources, no material advances were made in 
this direction. American “investments” largely took the form 
of government deliveries to the Kuomintang and the financ- 
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ing of business operations of trade, transport and credit. This 
gave them the power to dump goods on the Chinese markets, 
ruining in the process Chinese trade and national industries 
and causing dislocation of tlie entire Chinese economy. The 
high-powered American competition completely ruined the 
middle and the small capitalists, throwing thousands of work¬ 
ers out of jobs. The simultaneous speculations of the “Four 
Families” degraded agriculture, caused sky-rocketting infla¬ 
tion and let loose Bedlam in the country. 

All the time, the disastrous civil war continued against 
the revolutionary Red Armies and the liberated areas. Shot 
through and through with corruption, a large part of the 
American “investments” went into the pockets of Kuomin- 
tang officials. The victorious Red Armies captured colossal 
quantities of American arms and military equipment from 
Chiang’s forces. 

American military adventurers, while aiding the Kuomin- 
tang armies, were not averse to lining their own pockets. 
General Chennault, chief of the notorious Flying Tigers, 
all of whom made private fortunes through smuggling 
and profiteering activities^ acquired a monopoly in air trans¬ 
port rights in conjunction with Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

The old, old, story of rapacious imperialism in China was 
repeated by America, but on an epic scale. American interests 
acquired the rights for the development of the country, but 
no actual development took place. The monopolists awaited 
the liquidation of the Red Armies and the incorporation of 
the liberated areas into Kuomintang territories. In the mean¬ 
while, all of Kuomintang China was being turned into a mad¬ 
house on the American economic principle of each-for-himself 
and the-devil-take-the-hindmost. Even British MPs, past- 
masters in imperialism, were genuinely shocked by American 
imperialist excesses and recorded their protest against this 
unprecedentedly savage economic aggression against China on 
the floor of the British Parliament. 

Having made heavy investments in Chiang, America con¬ 
tinued to pour money in to defend these interests. Money 
chased money down the drain without making a dent in the 
Communist front. 

Slowly US big business grew wise to the utter futility of 
expecting Chiang to win China independently for them. Tbey 
started a campaign in America for pressing the Government 
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into direct intervention in the Chinese civil war. There was 
a demand that the dollar Mikado in Japan, General Mac- 
Arthur, take over direction of the war against the Commu¬ 
nists. 

President Truman gave at least one indication in his own 
diary, back in 1947, of American plans of a more direct inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of China on the side of the American 
obsession about Chiang Kai-shek’s ‘‘stable government”. 
Wall Street’s massive investment in China called for such 
action. Meantime, Chiang and his American advisors had 
armounced to Washington “bold and sweeping counter-mea¬ 
sures to liquidate Communist power in China and retake 
Yenan”. One of these “bold and sweeping counter-measures”, 
perhaps the biggest atrocity of the civil war in which UNRRA 
played a wicked role, was launched rightaway in the spring 
of 1947. Chiang’s plan was to cut the dykes and send the 
Yellow River out to flood Communist-held territories. Chiang 
called UNRRA engineers and mechanical personnel to his res¬ 
cue and, in flagrant breach of an agreement arrived at bet¬ 
ween the Kuomintang, the Communists, the Americans and 
UNRRA officials, the United Nations’ agency, dedicated to re¬ 
lief and rehabilitation of war-struck humanity, helped the 
tyrant of China to flood thousands of acres of land and destroy 
the lives and livelihood of some 400,000 peasants in the Shan¬ 
tung province alone. When the helpless and hopeless farm¬ 
ers made desperate efforts to stave off destruction by erecting 
dykes between their villages and the floods, Chiang’s Ame¬ 
rican-gifted and American-piloted planes strafed and bombed 
the desperate men. For this act of brutal, inhuman vandal¬ 
ism alone, the brute Chiang, his American advisers, the 
UNRRA and Western conspiracy behind it, deserved to be 
hauled up before the International Court and impeached on 
charges of mass and maniacal murder. But how can that 
happen? Chiang had promised Yenan, the Communist capi¬ 
tal, to the West before the end of the year—and the flooding 
of 400,000 farmers was, believe it or not, one of the “military 
demands” towards that objective, according to the UNRRA 
monthly report. 

The stakes were very big—very big indeed. America 
wanted the war booty of the whole of China, lock, stock and 
barrel and, by 1947, secret plans had been prepared between 
Chiang Kai-shek, his Madame, Dr. Sun Fo, the leader of the 
High Command of the Kuomintang trusted equally by 
Chinese and American reaction, the US Military Advisory 
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Group at Nanking and General Douglas MacArthur, who had 
already conceived his mission as that of the Napoleon of the 
Pacific, to hand over China to the United States. This plan 
is said to have had the blessing and consent of the American 
Republican Party and also some influential Democrats. It 
invited the United States to establish military and naval bases 
in China, to take over her railways and river-ways, to control 
her economy and supervise her finances, and appoint General 
MacArthur as some sort of Governor-General of China. 
^^Chiang”, according to Jack Belden, ‘Vas to be offered equal 
partnership with Hirohito as a kind of sub-emperor under 
MacArthur.” The idea was to extend American sovereignty 
westwards in the form of some sort of a United States of the 
Pacific, with China, Japan, Korea, Philippines, Formosa, et 
cetera, as the confederated states. Madame Chiang herself took 
the proposal to the States. Washington was yet divided on this 
issue when the Communists, getting to know of the traitorous 
plan, intensified the war of liberation and, with a series of 
brilliant manouevres and victories climaxing in the crossing 
of the Yangtse, convinced the Americans that Chiang had real¬ 
ly nothing left to offer them, except defeat and disaster, should 
America decide any form of direct military action in China. 

So the rulers of America, frustrated and confused, bided 
their time, with determination to return to the offensive at a 
later and more appropriate stage. They never accepted the 
revolution or recognised the liberation of China as a fait 
accompli. Nor did they have the grace or foresight to ac¬ 
knowledge the right of the five hundred million Chinese 
people to a Government of their own. 



WATCH ON THE YALU.... 

the Chinese people guard their 
frontiers against counter-revolution. 
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COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


‘7 want to give a solemn warning to the Ame¬ 
rican delegates. The sovereignty of the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China cannot be bought with 
your money. I also xoant to tell the American 
delegates that one of the sources of the many 
problems you are encountering in the world to* 
day is that you always think you can buy the 
sovereignty of any country with your money. 
But you forget that China is now a coxmtry in 
ivhich the people is in power and the sovereign 
rights of this country cannot be sold for a few 
cents of your filthy money. What you could 
buy were merely sovereign rights as those of old 
China when Chiang Kai-shek was in power. To 
your misfortune, in spite of the fact that the rul¬ 
ing bloc of old China has received several bil¬ 
lions in money from you, it has been finally driv¬ 
en out from China by the Chinese people. There¬ 
in lies the origin of your hostility towards the 
Chinese people. 

—WU HSIU-CHUAN, Delegate of the 
People’s Republic of China to the UN 
Political and Security Committee, in a 
speech he was not permitted to make. 


A lmost the last act of perfidy Chiang Kai-shek per¬ 
formed before the Kuomintang Government crashed in 
1949, on express orders, it is said, of General MacArthur 
and his American advisers, was to get the Chinese courts to 
declare General Okamura, most infamous of Japanese war 
criminals and probably the world’s best authority on espion¬ 
age, sabotage and war in China, innocent of war crimes and 
help him to return to Tokyo, on an American ship, under the 
protection of General MacArthur. The simultaneous release 
of some two hundred and fifty of Okamura’s leading associates, 
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convicted of some of the worst crimes on record in the history 
of war, left no doubt about the fact that the Kuomintang-Ame- 
rican clique had no intention of leaving China to her libera¬ 
tors. Their last act was to sow the seeds of the counter¬ 
revolution which today, three years later, are producing their 
poisoned fruit of war and bloodshed in Korea. Another 
notorious Japanese General, Hiroshu Nemoto, who com¬ 
manded the Jap armies of invasion in China, is with Chiang 
in Formosa today. 

The post liberation record of the United States vis-a-vis 
the People’s Republic of New China is enough to shame Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo combined. The only difference is that 
whilst the latter were outlawed from the old League of 
Nations and, therefore, had the Anglo-Saxon propaganda 
machinery going full blast to expose their fascism, the neo- 
Nazis of America have the whole Western Trade Union of 
Imperialist Powers on their side and can, therefore, afford to 
ignore the smothered protests of the Orient against their 
banditry. 

In October 1949, there was held in Washington, a top- 
secret Round Table Conference on American policy vis-a-vis 
post-liberation China and Asia. Minutes of the conference, clas¬ 
sified as ‘‘confidential”, were released only last month. They 
provide shocking evidence of American imperialist ambitions 
in regard to China and Asia straight from the mouths of such 
influential moulders of American policy as George Kennan, 
architect of US foreign policy during the Truman Administra¬ 
tion, who has since gone to Moscow as American Ambassador, 
John Foster Dulles and Harold Stassen, top leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party, and dominating Wall Street tycoons like John 
D. Rockfeller III. Kennan advocated the creation of an Ame¬ 
rican Empire in Asia, with Tokyo as the capital, and Japan, 
China, the Philippines and a good chunk of south-east Asia 
within its “sphere of influence”; Stassen agreed with the impe¬ 
rial plan, but suggested Bangkok as the capital; Rockfeller 
and Dulles were more intent on overthrowing the Chinese 
People’s Republic, economically, militarily and politically, and 
establishing American overlordship over the 500 million Asian 
people. All seemed to have agreed with the thesis of the 
powerful China Lobby that Chiang Kai-shek and his Kuomin- 
tang rump, hiding in Formosa, were America’s only trusted 
and safe allies left in Asia by end of 1949. 

Therefore, the United States refused to sacrifice their run¬ 
ning dogs of the Kuomintang to the established, People’s Gov- 
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ernment of the New Republic. They encouraged Chiang's 
runaway rump in the island of Taiwan, off the coast of China, 
to fight, blockade, bomb and sabotage in every possible way 
the liberated mainland. General Chennault of the American 
Flying-Tigers fame, Washington s principal agent in the 
Kuornintang camp, led American opinion in openly encourag¬ 
ing the Kuornintang remnants in Taiwan to blockade and 
strangulate People s China; and Chiang executed his masters’ 
directive by harassing coastal China with American warships 
and American planes. In one savage bombing raid on 
Shanghai alone, long before the Korea war broke out, one 
thousand people were killed or wounded and many homes 
and factories destroyed—by American planes. 

Having decided to recognise their stooges in Taiwan, the 
United States Government did their damnedest to keep the 
500 million people of New China out of the United Nations. 
Even today, the representative of Taiwan and a declared enemy 
and war criminal of People’s China, occupies the China seat 
in the Security Council, in contradiction of all principles of the 
UNO and against the protests of India and other Asian coun¬ 
tries. The Americans used tactics more befitting Chicago 
gangsters than civilised diplomats to prevent other govern¬ 
ments, even Asian Governments, from extending recognition 
to the genuine Government of China. 

We remember Prime Minister Nehru’s own frustrating 
experiences of American bribery and blackmail. When he 
visited Washington, in 1949, Nehru was offered a gift of two 
million tons of wheat on the condition of his refusal to re¬ 
cognise People’s China. When Nehru turned down the 
bribe, the surplus wheat was put to flames. The infamous 
American wheat blackmail of the following year was intended 
again to bully India into the anti-China conspiracy. It was 
defeated only because China and Russia came to our rescue 
with emergency food shipments and broke the American 
embargo. 


Contemporary history of American aggression in China, 
therefore, falls into three well-defined stages: espionage and 
sabotage within China herself, climaxing in the abortive at¬ 
tempt to murder the entire leadership of New China at the 
Tien An Men Square, as they took the salute of the march 
past on Chinese National Day, October 1, 1950; encirclement 
of China with a ring of military bases stretching from Alaska 
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to Burma, through the Aleutian Islands, Japan, Ryukyu, 
Korea, Taiwan, the Phillipines, Viet-Nam and Thailand; and 
military and economic aid to the bandit Chiang Kai-shek to 
hold his army in readiness to invade the mainland of China 
at the first opportunity and establish a counter-revolutionary 
“nationaV^ Government, parallel to the present puppet regime 
of Japan, under American overlordship, according to the pre- 
liberation Kuomintang-American plan mentioned in the last 
chapter. 

Apart from bolstering up the Taiwan rump against the 
Peking Government, the United States sought to undermine 
the People’s Republic from within. Towards that end, a “fifth 
column” of complete and comprehensive espionage was set 
up all around and within the perimeter of the great Eurasian 
Heartland, the Soviet Union, People’s China and the New 
Democracies of Central Europe. Specially in China, agents 
and bandits were cultivated to conduct espionage and sabo¬ 
tage against the new regime and soften the ground for the 
planned counter-revolution. As that infamous “General 
of American Reaction”, Chennault, put it: “A programme of 
military aid to anti-Communist Chinese guerillas is practi¬ 
cable: it would not cost very many American dollars; it would 
cost no American lives.” So an American-Kuomintang Spe¬ 
cial Service was organised to train bandits and put the dollar- 
thrifty, life-saving American plan to assassinate the third 
Chinese revolution and the second Republic in cold blood. 

Espionage against China is directed from Tokyo, with 
the islands of Taiwan and Hongkong as bases. By the end 
of July 1950, a Sino-American Liaison Group was established 
in Taiwan, headed by C. M. Cooke, former Commander of the 
US Pacific Fleet, with Cheng Kai-min, as the Chief of the 
Kuomintang Secret Service. In August of the same year, 
American imperialists set up a Far Eastern International As¬ 
sociated Information Bureau in Hongkong. American Con¬ 
sulates and Foreign Services as well as Christian missions in 
Chinese metropoli became centres of espionage and sabotage. 

Japanese war criminals were systematically released and 
assigned the task of organising the network of espionage in 
China itself with the aid of the Kuomintang traitors. General 
Okamura, the mastermind behind the old Japanese invasion 
of China, was commissioned to plan the counter-revolution 
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from Tokyo, under General MacArthur. German Nazis, 
Italian fascists, White Russians, missionaries, and many men 
of no nationality, owing allegiance to none but themselves, 
were also employed by America which found the means and 
the money for them. Americans in Consular Services, 
sheltered behind diplomatic privileges, were not above active¬ 
ly aiding and directing espionage both before and after the 
liberation. 

From time to time, Chinese Security Services have expos¬ 
ed, arrested, tried and convicted espionage agents in China 
after proving their guilt beyond the shadow of a doubt. Es¬ 
pionage schools are knovm to have been established by the 
United States in Taiwan, Japan, the Philippines, Hongkong, 
and South Korea. 

Among the many diplomatic personnel of the United 
States in China who have been proved conclusively to have 
carried on espionage are J. Hall Paxton and Douglas S. Mac- 
Kiernan, the Consul and Vice-Consul respectively, at Tihua, 
in Sinkiang Province. 

MacKiernan has been known to have engineered the 
Peitashan Incident in June 1947. It was he who organised 
bandit chief Wusman’s unit to coordinate with a regiment 
of the Kuomintang 5th Cavalry Army, under General Sung 
Hsi-lien, in attacking various places on the border of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. MacKiernan personally directed 
the attack. 

In 1948 June, MacKiernan formed a “Revolutionary 
Committee” against Communism, the Soviet Union and the 
three liberated districts of China: Hi, Tahcheng and Chenghwa. 

When the peaceful liberation of Sinkiang came about, 
MacKiernan fled to the mountains of Fuyuan with over 100 
White Russian troops. Later he left the country with three 
young Kazakhis for America, where they were to be trained 
“for the third world war”, MacKiernan tried to persuade Wus- 
man to go with him, but failed. When MacKiernan’s house 
was searched, the Sinkiang Public Security Bureau found high 
explosives, rounds of ammunition, special radio sets and other 
paraphernalia of espionage and sabotage. 

The US Consul-General Rankin of Hongkong was an¬ 
other diplomat who used his position to cover and direct the 
spy network from Hongkong. 

C 4 
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Much information about the American spy system in 
China was brought to light in March, 1951, when a complete 
spy ring was unearthed in Tientsin. The Chinese Public 
Security Bureau revealed that the SSO is the central organisa¬ 
tion of America’s espionage activities in China and is a part 
of the wartime Office of Strategic Services. 

In China, its organisation was called External Survey 
Detachment at the end of 1947 or the beginning of 1948. In 
the Tientsin band of American agents, were Bien and Foster, 
majors of the US Army and senior Intelligence men. Others 
included: Schurtz, the chief spy of Nazi Germany in Manchu¬ 
ria; Kalnauh, a White Russian anti-Communist agent; I to, 
Japanese Consul and agent; Plisaichi Furutani, Japanese colo¬ 
nel and veteran intelligence agent, and many more. 

Besides US diplomatic personnel and professional spies, 
America uses the employees of foreign concerns in China. 

The most dastardly outrage of a long sequence of counter¬ 
revolutionary plots, however, was the attempt to murder at 
one stroke all the top leaders of China at the Tien An Men 
Square on October 1 1950, the plan of which was uncovered 
by the Public Security Bureau of Peking. 

The dramatis personae of the plot were: 

Antonio Riva (55), a graduate of the Royal Aeronautical 
Academy in Caseria, Itcdy, who took his first lessons in spying 
in Mussolini’s Fascist Party, was then found to be on Chiang’s 
payroll, still later became a Jap agent, and ended up finally 
as a hired assassin for the Americans. 

The second Italian, Tarcisci Martina (64), was a graduate 
of the Vatican Monastery, but he threw away his black robes 
long back for a more adventurous life to become a secret 
service agent of the Pope and join the “Christian” Chiang in 
organising cut-throats and goons to attack the liberated areas. 

The third Italian, Quirion Victor Lucy Gerli (56), was 
a member of the Italian Fascist Party from 1929 and, since 
1943, he served in the Japanese Secret Service. 

The Japanese, Yamaguchi, was probably the most colour¬ 
ful of the lot, having served with the Imperial Japanese 
Armies in China; he bore the English name of “Frank Frank”, 
the French one of “Francois Antoine” and the Chinese one 
of “Liu I”. He drew up the “military plan” of the mass mur¬ 
der of the Chinese leaders with mortar fire. 
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The Frenchman, Henri Vetch (52), was in China since 
1920. The German, Walter Genther (39), was a member of 
the Nazi Party. The Chinese, Ma Hsin-ching, worked as 
Gerli’s servant. 

Riva and Yamaguchi were commissioned for the great 
murder plot early in 1949—a job in which they were ac¬ 
complished. They were the main characters in a conspiracy 
to bump off the entire leadership of People’s China at Peking’s 
historic Tien An Men Square on October 1, 1950. 

For on the rostrum the smiling and cheering leaders made 
the devil’s own target for a Stokes mortar which was given 
to Riva and Yamaguchi. There were other weapons 
too. Riva had managed to conceal them well. Some of 
them he had kept at his own house. The rest, the mortar 
shells, 259 rounds of rifle and pistol ammunition and eight 
hand-grenades, were at Tarisco Martina’s. 

But not physically present at the trial was the eighth 
assassin who was the brain and the boss of the whole murder * 
plan. David Dean Barret (58), left China in April 1950, 
after organising the whole plot and giving final directions. 
Barret had hoped that the whole job would be pulled through. 

Barret, a colonel in the US army, held the post of Mili¬ 
tary Attache in the former US Embassy at Peking. Evidence 
at the trial proved to the hilt that Barret, an OSS man, hired, 
paid, guided and goaded the other seven. 

Barret came to China in 1922. The first job he did was 
to master the Chinese language. As soon as he finished 
this at Peking, he was recalled by the State Department and 
was given further training. When he returned, he was work¬ 
ing in the office of the Military Attache of the US Embassy. 

Barret’s eighteen years in China were very busy and 
eventful. He held various jobs all over the country, includ¬ 
ing at Kunming, Kweilin, the Burma Road and North East 
China. When the American ^'Observation Mission” went 
to Yenan, Mao’s capital during the Sino-Jap war, it was 
headed by none other than Barret. 

After the establishment of the People’s Republic, Barret 
moved on to Peking. It was here that he procured all the 
old files of secret agents from Kuomintang stooges. He look¬ 
ed into the career of old fascist-Italian and German spies 
and Japanese secret agents. He made the final selection of 
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the above seven for the job of assassinating the men and wo¬ 
men who led China’s liberation from imperial bondage. 

His organisation was much bigger and the murder-plan 
was only a part of the operation. But soon, things became 
complicated for Barret and he fled the country. Before he 
fled, he gave the necessary ammunition and arms to his 
seven devils. 

At the trial, a pale Riva unfolded the plan. He was 
asked for what purpose the arms were collected and hidden. 
He replied: “I planned to use them when the opportunity 
offered or lend them to others.” 

Qustioned what opportunity he envisaged, Riva said: '‘In 
my talks with Rinichi Yamaguchi, I said that we might have 
a try at Tien An Men. .. . (the talk) came up in 1950, I forget 
the exact date. We were talking over things at my house 
and I said: ‘Tien An Men offers a real opportunity during tl e 
big meeting held by the Chinese Government.’ Yamaguchi 
said—‘It is taking a big risk’, but I replied: ‘We can take the 
risk. Without taking risks we would never make any gains.’ ” 

But these professional killers tailed. They were dis¬ 
covered and Riva and Yamaguchi were sentenced to death. 
Martina got a life sentence; Vetch ten years, Gerli six; years, 
Genther five years while Ma Hsin-ching got nine with loss of 
political rights for fifteen years. 

Tlie assassins were proved guilty by their own written 
admissions, records and confessions. Though the sentence 
was light for the crime they had planned, it was never in 
doubt that they were mere mercenary killers. In reality, 
the trial was that of the American OSS and Barret. 


The recent discovery of the diary of a Japanese officer 
found near Sunchong, in North Korea—one of a whole file of 
documentary evidence of American war guilt this writer has 
examined—uncovers the true story of the US plot of counter¬ 
revolution against People’s China. At the time of the out¬ 
break of the Korean War on June 25, 1950, American propa¬ 
ganda gave out that the North Koreans had launched the first 
attack. Subsequent events have demonstrated the falsity of 
this claim by reason of the organised, clockwork manner in 
which America moved. 
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The Japanese officer’s diary reveals that the war was 
started in Korea as a part of a bigger plan aimed at taking 
over the Korean Peninsula as well as the island of Taiwan 
and using them, together with Japan, as bases for the American 
counter-revolution and re-conquest of the Chinese mainland. 
In Japanese, the plan was known as “Hakko-Ichiu” and the 
American name for it was “ABC”. 

The conspiracy was hatched from the sixth floor of Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters and was on the pattern of the Japanese 
Ichihara Plan. According to it, the South Korean Army 
was to open fire across the 38th Parallel and the UN Com¬ 
mission in Korea was to name the North Koreans aggressors, 
following an appeal by the South Korean Government of the 
puppet Synghman Rhee. The 8th American Army stationed 
in Japan was to move in immediately. 

Other evidence proves that the South Korean Govern¬ 
ment instigated by America was responsible for the outbreak 
of hostilities. As far back as October 1949, the US-puppet- 
President Synghman Rhee, in an interview given to a United 
Press correspondent, boasted of the successful preparations 
made by the South Korean Army with the help of American 
officers and material. He claimed that his Army would be 
able to take the North Korean capital of Phyongyang within 
three days. Three weeks later, Rhee’s Defence Minister 
reiterated his faith in a very similar statement. 

Even more concrete and irrefutable evidence of SoutJi 
Korean plans of conquest, not only of North Korea, but of 
Chinese Manchuria as well—of course, in connivance with the 
United States—stands in black and white for anybody to see 
in Article Seven of the draft “Korean-American Treaty,” pro¬ 
posed by the Synghman Rhee Government to the American 
Government, in 1949, long before the Korean war broke out. 
This clause makes no secret of the South Korean-American 
war plans: 

“It is recognised and understood further, that if the 
war of liberation (reference to the propHDsed attack on 
North Korea) must be continued on the territory of 
Manchuria in reply to an attack of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party on Korea, His Excellency the President of 
the United States of America helps his Excellency the 
President of the Korean Republic to bring the war of 
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jration to a victorious conclusion. In his turn, the 
resident of the Korean Republic, apart from the rehabi¬ 
litation of Northern Korea, which will be of main interest 
for the Korean Republic, undertakes to hand over the 
development of the natural resources of Manchuria and 
other parts of Eastern China to the joirit administration 
of the United States and Korea^^ (Italics mine—R.K.K.). 

Compare this draft with Chiang s own plan of 1947-48 to 
sell the sovereignty of China to the United States and the 
Dulles-Kenan-Stassen-Rockfeller proposals of 1949 of an Ame¬ 
rican Empire in Asia, and you get some idea of the terrible 
and terrifying conspiracy behind the Korean war. 

A week before the hostilities opened in Korea, President 
Rhee told the South Korean Assembly, in the presence of the 
visiting Adviser to the US State Department, John Foster Dul¬ 
les, later the author of the so-called Japanese Peace Treaty, ‘We 
are not able to defend democracy in a cold war”, and, in fact, 
urged the South Korean puppets to launch a hot war against 
the North. The simultaneous visit to South Korea, on the eve 
of the war, of three experts of the US Defence Department, 
on a secret mission, have left the world in no doubt about the 
South Korean-American conspiracy of war. 

American backing for all these war preparations was ob¬ 
vious from what the head of the American Administration of 
Help to Korea, Johnson, said before the Commission of Ap¬ 
propriations of the US House of Representatives in July 1950: 
“One hundred thousand soldiers and officers of the South 
Korean Army, fitted with American equipment and trained by 
the American Military Mission, had finished their prepara¬ 
tions and could start war at any moment.” 

They started aggression at the correct moment and, as per 
a prearranged schedule, America entered the Korean war. 
Even before the Security Council of the United Nations an¬ 
nounced its verdict, the US Air Arm had moved into action. 
First, the US Government declared that their intervention 
would be limited to the supply of military equipment, confi¬ 
dent no doubt that the South Korean Army trained by Ame¬ 
rican experts would make short work of the North Koreans. 
Afterwards, they threw their own air and naval forces into 
the war. Later again, land forces were poured in. All, of 
course, without so much as a “by your leave” of the United 
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Nations in whose name this wanton American aggression 
against a people and a land, some 5,000 miles away, was per¬ 
petrated. 

America not only jumped the Security Council, but pre¬ 
cipitously appointed General Douglas MacArthur, the author 
and masterplanner of the great American conspiracy against 
China, to take over operations in Korea which, only later, 
was ratified with a rubber seal by the Security Council. 

Simultaneously, the American fleet moved into Cliinese 
waters to protect Taiwan, where Chiang Kai-shek’s runaway 
rump was hiding, awaiting nemesis at (he hands of the Chi¬ 
nese forces of liberation. If American intervention in Korea 
had an excuse, however untenable and fictitious, their ex¬ 
tension of armed protection to Taiwan, a Chinese island, to 
prop up the Chiang gang condemned as bandits, traitors and 
war criminals by the Chinese people, against the legitimate 
Government of China, was an inexcusable act of unashamed 
aggression. In fact, by making Korea an excuse for taking 
over Taiwan, the United States provided the world with in¬ 
controvertible evidence of their real intention to save the Kuo- 
mintang rump in Taiwan for their planned counter-revolution. 
Towards that objective, the Americans created the incident 
in Korea. Contrary to their protestations of only going to the 
defence of South Korea, American forces crossed the 38th 
Parallel, moved into Nortli Korea and raced right up to the 
Yalu River, threatening the frontiers of China. They sent 
their planes over North-East China to bomb and strafe Chi¬ 
nese territory more than two hundred times. Having pro¬ 
voked Chinese volunteers into the war by such aggression, 
the U.S.A. succeeded in keeping China outlawed from the 
United Nations Organisation. And, taking advantage of the 
enforced absence of China, it signed what Asia has since con¬ 
demned as an American War Treaty” with Japan, confirm¬ 
ing Japan’s role of one more American base of aggression 
against China. 

On the same day as this illegal treaty was signed, Japan 
was forced to conclude another so-called “Peace Treaty” bet¬ 
ween the Yoshida Government and the Kuomintang rump in 
Taiwan. “This obvious attempt at pairing off the two servile 
off-shoots of their own spawning has the preposterous aim of 
creating a military menace to the People’s Republic of China”, 
protested Premier Chou En-lai, drawing the world’s atten- 
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tion to the “audacious and shameless statement^’ that this 
Treaty should ‘‘apply to all the territory which is,mow under 
the control of the Republic of China or may come under its 
control in the future”—which means, in plain language, the 
division of the Chinese mainland and its 500 million people 
among the infamous old freebooters of Kuomintang China, 
militarist Japan and imperial America. 

This sequence of events left the world and, particularly, 
Asia, in no doubt about the fact that America had organised a 
war in Korea with the object of saving Chiang Kai-shek from 
nemesis and, after provoking the Chinese into the war and de¬ 
feating them by use of their superior arms and atom bombs, 
forcing their running dogs back upon China. 

Thanks, however, to the victorious intervention of the 
Chinese volunteers, the retreat and rout of American arms in 
Korea, the forbearance and restraint displayed by the USSR 
and People’s China under severe American provocations, the 
power of the world peace movement and the outraged pro¬ 
test of the whole world, led by India and Britain, against 
American plans to atom-bomb North-East China, America was 
forced to halt the second plan of its aggression in Korea, dis¬ 
miss MacArthur and set up a pretence of peace parleys. The 
great American conspiracy against China had been expK)sed 
and defeated. The conspirators deemed it expedient to lie low 
for a time and let public memory, proverbially short, forget 
the outrage. 

Even that pretence of negotiations, into which the United 
States was forced by Soviet initiative and pressure from her 
own allies, Britain and France, brought a minor crash in 
Wall Street and its parasite world markets, proving how pro¬ 
fitable a business, almost an industry, war had become to 
the capitalist world ruled by private enterprise and the race 
for armaments. 

There does not seem to be a single recorded episode in 
history where truce negotiations to bring to an end a minor 
civil war between two parts of one country have taken over 
a year and still continue. At every turn, the American truce 
negotiators stalled the proceedings and scuttled peace. 


Then on January 28, this year, probably believing they 
had given public memory long enough time to forget their 
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crimes against Chinese humanity, the American aggressors 
fired the last and most desperate and diabolical shot in the 
locker of their war against the Koreans and Chinese. With all 
their technological, material and military advantages, Ame¬ 
rican and Allied arms had been well and tioily licked in the 
Korea war. Their mercenary Western soldiers had been 
proved inferior physically, mentally and ideologically to the 
new Samsons of Asia. Their prisoners of war had gone over 
to the enemy and joined the Chinese and Koreans in broad¬ 
casting to the world, night after night, exposures of the 
American conspiracy against China. Tlieir murderous hands, 
ready to drop the infernal atom bombs upon an innocent 
people, were held back by outraged world opinion. Their 
imperial white pride and the filthy lucre of Wall Street and 
the infamous China Lobby which had bought up their leader¬ 
ship prevented them even from accepting an honourable peace 
at the hands of the superior and victorious Korean-Chinese 
forces. Therefore the Americans, having lost their initiative, 
superiority and myth of invincibility, their morals and 
humanity, their Almighty Atom and their Mighty Mac Arthur, 
even the loyalty of their own soldiers and the faith of their 
allies in the crime, decided to send into the field their secret 
weapon—rats, fleas and other pests infected with deadly 
bacteria. 

Already pulverised by heavy shelling and bombing, what 
was left of Korea became the testing ground for the new 
American weapon of murder banned by the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion of 1925, to which, very significantly, America had re¬ 
fused to be a signatory. 

Here again America took the help of Japanese war crimi¬ 
nals who had already experimented with the dread weapon. 
Lieutenant General Ishii Shiro, inventor of the I. Bomb 
(Japanese term for the Bacteria Bomb), was ‘^kidnapped^^ by 
General MacArthur as soon as the war criminals trial started. 
He was later sent to perfect his bomb in the Woolworth Labo¬ 
ratories at Camp Detrick, Maryland, near Washington. 

Other Japanese experts connected with this project were 
Yiro Wakamatsu and Masajo Kitaro. Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war were initially used as human guinea-pigs on 
the Island of Koje for bacteriological experiments. 

In this connection too, circumstantial evidence dating as 
far back as 1945, the end of World War II, is available to show 
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that America had long contemplated the use of this weapon. 
American and Alhed periodicals have published articles 
showing the feasibility and advantage of the use of this form of 
warfare “which kills the enemy, but does not destroy pro¬ 
perty.’’ 

While the civilised world was yet numb with the shock 
of horror at the atom-bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the Director of the Service of Chemical Warfare, USA, Gene¬ 
ral Alden H. Waitt, made a plea for the use of bacteriological 
weapons. In an article in the Colliers magazine of June 15, 
1946, he wrote: “It is neither logical nor intelligent to speak 
of the horrors of toxic gas and bacteriological war and then 
accept atomic war. I have no sympathy for speeches on the 
humanity or inhumanity of a weapon.” 

Pierre Devaux, writing in the well-known French weekly, 
The Economic, Political and Financial Week, of February 11, 
1949, reported in cold, scientific language the preparations 
for bacteriological war being made at Camp Detrick, Mary¬ 
land, USA, by the 4,000 men and women called “Heroes of 
America,” working under the famous Dr. Rosebury. “They 
make bombs in the form of tubes”, he revealed, “capable of 
spreading microbe-laden broth over wide areas. The total 
poison—botubnum—kills men, animals and plants: 65 grains 
kill a billion men, half the human race.” 

Within two weeks of the US aggression, Korea was being 
tipped as the testing ground for bacteria bombs. The US 
Science News Letter, of July 8, 1950, wrote that “bacterio¬ 
logical warfare will have an opportunity of being tested in 
Korea if fighting goes on a little longer.” 

The attitude of the ruling circles in the United States 
was clearly analysed by a correspondent of the French con¬ 
servative daily, Le Monde, in its issue of July 15, 1950. Re¬ 
porting Secretary of State Acheson’s press conference, when 
he said that “the American people would not let itself be 
duped by the Stockhohn Appeal”, the Correspondent wrote: 
“.... The United States would not feel itself bound in any 
way, even if the enemy used only the so-called classical arms, 
such as tanks and artillery”. This is not very surprising 
considering that the US was one of the two big powers which 
did not sign the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, outlawing 
the use of germs as a means of war. The other non-signatory 
was Japan, America’s present ally in bacteriological warfare. 
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On September 21, 1951, an authoritative American jour¬ 
nal, US News and World Report openly wrote that “the 
Korean war offers the prospect of using a whole arsenal of 
new weapons in combat.” 

On April 7, 1952, all Indian papers carried a PTI-Reuter 
message on the testimony of the Chief of the US Chemical 
Corps, Maj. Gen. E. T. Bullene, who stated that the “Army 
considered bacteriological war very urgent”, before the US 
House of Representatives Appropriations Sub-Committee. 
Florida Democratic Representative L. F. Sikes, Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee, revealed that “the means of delivering 
germs over enemy territory was simple, requiring only equip¬ 
ment of a type with which the Army was already well stocked, 
such as containers now used for dropping propaganda leaflets.” 

In the teeth of all this evidence pointing to US guilt of 
germ warfare in Korea, American propagandists, and 
their running dogs the world over, have tried to dismiss the 
Chinese and Korean charges as lies. But no less a responsible 
British editor than Kingsley Martin of The New Statesman 
and Nation wrote in his London Diary of the April 12, 1952 
issue: “I have become converted to the view that the Chinese 
and Koreans have a case which deserves careful investiga¬ 
tion.” One significant and important factor responsible for 
his conversion was the “amazingly efficient job the Americans 
have done in inoculating not only the UN troops but the 
whole population of South Korea against each of the danger¬ 
ous contagions.” 


What, then, is the purpose of the truce talks if they are 
to be vitiated by American experiments in germ warfare? 
The answer is a mystery known only to the Americans and 
their Kuomintang-Japanese confederates. Probably Chiang 
Kai-shek knows the answer. At any rate, he is confident of 
staging a return to the Chinese mainland on the crest of the 
tide of World War III. The bandit of Taiwan had wishfully 
expected a holocaust to occur this year. And he had welcomed 
Korea as the first shot of the coming war. 

In an interview to Hans R. Reinhardt, published in the 
April Number of the United Nations World, Dr. K. C. Wu, 
Governor of Formosa and Chiang’s right hand man, said: “I 
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firmly believe that, next year (that is, 1953), we will be able 
to celebrate this occasion (KMT China National Day, October 
10) on the mainland.” Reinhardt added: ^‘Chinese National¬ 
ists say they are no longer down and out, but are already on 
the warpath. They say that the warpath led from the island 
of Formosa to the China coast and thence to Peking, Red 
China^s capital. That they have no fleet or air force to make 
such a major operation possible does not seem to worry them 
too much. Their plans are pegged on the outbieak of World 
War III which would again make them a fully-fledged ally 
of the US and thus provide them with the wings and big 
guns necessary for action against the mainland.” 

That was apparently the American schedule, but Korea 
and China have upset its time-table of World War III. So 
the warmongers had to bide their time, prolong the truce 
negotiations as long as possible, meantime put their experi¬ 
ments in bacteriological and other infernal weapons of war to 
test in Korea and China—all in preparation for another world 
war which is as imperative today to the China Lobby as to 
V/all Street. 

And what is China’s answer to the great imperialist cons¬ 
piracy of war and counter-revolution against its people? Even 
as this is being written, the Peking Radio has broadcast it 
through the mouth of Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the great Chris¬ 
tian divine and Dean of Canterbury, who declared: “No tanks, 
no guns, no atom-bombs, no germs can destroy the thing that 
has been bom in China.” 

What is this new ''thing'' that has been born in China? 
It is something tremendous, almost terrifying, that challenges 
definition, even eludes:) description. Probably Mao Tse-tung 
comes nearest to a description when he says: ''China Stands 
Up." In the chapters that follow, describing my discovery of 
China, step by step, week by week, city by city, achievement 
by achievement, I shall try to give some appreciation of this 
wonderful “thing” that has happened to New China. 
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“LIKE SAMSON.... 

riLSLj and broke the cliains 
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PEKING BECKONS ASIA! 


"The Wind, the Wind, 

It hloijos in God's whole world, 

It will not let you go!" 

—ALEXANDER BLOK 


A STRANGE FEELING of kinship and satisfaction grows 
upon the Indian as he flies eastwards from Dellii, through 
Rangoon, Singapore, Bangkok and Hongkong, to Peking. 
Probably it is his Asian conscience, or maybe karma, making 
amends to itself for neglect of what is, after all, its natural 
habitation and home. For man is bigger and more boundless 
than family, nationality, even country; he is a continent. So 
is every Indian bound to the rest of Asia with the passionate 
and indivisible links which no power on earth can destroy. 

Except for a brief wartime excursion into Imphal and the 
Burma front, this was my first journey eastwards of India. 
Perhaps I too suffered, like most intellectuals of my generation, 
from that deep, albeit unconscious, imperialist superstition 
about GOING WEST. We all went West: call it ^^waste", or 
''Mae-West", if you like, and you get closer to the truth! And 
somehow the idea of visiting the rich, human, colourful and, 
above all other things, TRULY ASIAN EAST always eluded 
us. 

Probably the reason for our indifference was that, till 
the glorious 1st of October, 1949 dawned upon China^s long 
dark night of slavery and we of Asia saw a new China—true 
to the prophecy of Mao Tse-tung, its leader and saviour— 
"rising like the sun from the East, shining with brilliant rays," 
for us the rest of Asia wasn’t in any sense of the definition 
TRULY ASIAN. It was a continent parcelled off between 
some dozen Western powers, the happy hunting ground of 
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rival European imperialisms. Parks, hotels and entertain¬ 
ment houses in the several so-called ‘‘foreign concessions’" of 
the old China, for instance, bore notices refusing admission to 
“DOGS AND CHINESE.” 

The Indian of the generation of Gandhi and Nehru, there¬ 
fore, had some justification for feeling rather cocky and cynical 
about the rest of his enslaved continent. 

Then it was that People’s China awoke from its long night¬ 
mare of slavery and slumber and like Samson, the sheared 
locks of his strength restored, rose and broke its chains. All 
Asia—and India most of all—felt the thrill and thunder of the 
Chinese revolution. If Gandhi’s victory in India heralded 
the beginnings of the great new Asian century, Mao’s triumph 
in China fanfared its grand climax. 

Now Peking beckoned Asia with the force and passion 
of the French and Russian revolutions. In the Chinese peo¬ 
ples’ victory and the liberation of a third of humanity, Asia 
had found its soul. Asians needed no longer to look west¬ 
wards for revolutionary inspiration. So they about-turned 
and a thousand million eyes looked hopefully eastwards to 
the fiery red dawn of People’s China. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was with a thrill of discovery, therefore, that the first 
Indian Delegation invited to Peking for the second anniver¬ 
sary celebrations of the establishment of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of New China took off from the Palam Airport, at Delhi, on 
Sunday, 23rd September 1951, on the first wing of our long 
flight eastwards. I for one would have preferred to trek 
up to China via Kashmir and Ladakh, or across Tibet, or 
through the nearer and more natural Burma Road; but these 
historical arteries connecting the two great neighbours having 
become choked up during two centuries of Western imperial¬ 
ism, we had to take instead the long, circuitous flight across 
the south-east. 

As the plane hopped across Rangoon, Singapore, Bangkok 
and Hongkong, we realised how utterly South-East Asia 
continues to be the redoubt of a decadent and dying 
imperialism. 

In Rangoon, the Burma Government functions—if I may 
use the word in a loose sense—behind high walls and barbed 
wires. The name and fame of my paper (which has now been 
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banned in Burma) having gone ahead of us, progressives and 
intellectuals called to see me at every airport and transit 
hotel with terrible tales of how the governments were locking 
up their comrades behind bars, butchering patriots by the hun¬ 
dreds and resorting to all manner of unnatural and inhuman 
devices to destroy the Zeitgeist —the spirit of the times—after 
damning it with the bad name of communism and banditry. 
Delegations invited to the Peking celebrations from Burma, 
Indonesia, Vietnam and Pakistan, who joined us during the 
flight, confirmed these atrocities. These good men and j>atriots 
had been forced to pin their hopes on Mao Tse-tung and 
liberated China by the intervention of the new Atlantic 
imperialism against their freedom struggles. 

The poet who sang of the revolutionary Zeitgeist —^^lock 
it in cloisters, towers or caves, nevertheless it will escape ''— 
was more than a prophet. Asia illustrates his prophecy. 
Did not Chiang boast that he had locked the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion up in the caves of the northern Shensi mountains? And 
did he not send his American-equipped armies, the largest 
ever to be raised in Asia, to fight a dozen “wars of annihilation^^ 
against the peasant guerillas of China led by a Hunanese 
I)easant? With what result? The revolution not only es¬ 
caped, but liberated the whole of China, sending Chiang and 
his bandits reeling into their Formosan hideout. Today the 
epic of China has gone into the blood and bone of Asia and 
stirred the guts of the sleeping continent. 

All over South-East Asia, one felt the Zeitgeist, the revolu¬ 
tion, bursting the locks. And everywhere we found the 
Chiangs, Bao Dais and Synghman Rhees of the counter-revolu¬ 
tion hiding behind British guns and American tanks from the 
wrath of the people. 

So we arrived in Hongkong—^the fabled pearl of the 
Orient now, like Pompei, ripe for fall. The first symbol of a 
civilisation in its twilght we saw was some madcap missionary 
distributing handbills, with the “WARNING^^ printed in huge, 
red poster types on the back of his shirt stretching right down 
to the seat of his pants: 

THE RED DEVIL 
PURSUES ALL SINNERS.... 

LET JESUS SAVE YOU! 

An old American dame, who accompanied the missionary 
with a bagful of soul-saving leaflets, came up to our band of 
c 5 
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heathens at the airport, to enquire where we were going and, 
on hearing of our devilish destination, sorrowfully confided in 
us the fact that ''voeve now lost China, you know!’' And then, 
pointing grimly at the Chinese mainland and the winds blow¬ 
ing towards us from the new world across the sea, the lady 
waved us silently: ''that’s an evil wind, my children, it blows 
from the Hell of the Red Devils.” 

That was a bit too thick for us. Even Raja Hutheesingh, 
mildest among us all, let ofE a fierce Oxford growl, through his 
pipe and began intoning Alexander Blok’s famous revolutionary 
march dedicated to ^'The Twelve”: 

*^The Wind, the Wind, 

It blows in God’s whole world, 

It will not let you go!” 

.... and then, by way of a commentary on the ^American 
missionary and his lady before us.... 

"The bourgeois stands at the corner 
With his nose stuck in his coat, 

And the hungry mongrel shambles in the rear ,...” 

How true a description—that last one about the bourgeois 
and the hungry mongrel—of Hongkong, the British Crown 
Colony, standing at the corner of China, with its nose almost 
literally "stuck in its coat!” 

But Hongkong deserves a chapter for itself.... 
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CROWN COLONY 

-BY GRACE OF THE CHINESE! 


Pearl of the Orient ,.. .cast before 
American Swine/^ 


—BRITISH BUSINESSMAN 


H ongkong is a monument to Western imperialism in 
the. twilight of decadence. Originally the proud bas¬ 
tion of the British Empire in the China seas, the island 
has now been converted into an American propaganda-carrier 
in the Pacific. The almighty British commercial combines of 
yesterday, who were wont to dump opium onto the Chinese 
mainland very literally from the mouths of imperial gun¬ 
boats, have been deprived of all trade and commerce with 
New China under orders of their detested American task¬ 
masters. It was really pathetic to watch the proud race of 
Churchill driven to acts of small smuggling and petty piracy 
in order to escape the American embargo and keep themselves 
alive. The head of one of the biggest of British business 
houses had only one request to make of me—and that was to 
find him an Indian partner for a jute-smuggling racket into 
China! 

This was probably in the best tradition of the famous 
houses of Matheson, Jardine, Cox and Beale, responsible for 
the building of British imperial prosperity in Hongkong, with 
the only difference that, whilst hitherto their piracy and bri¬ 
gandage had been of the open, boastful and aggressive type, 
the present operations are neces^aHly underground and 
in the darkness of the night, of course, the backs of the 

American watchdogs! A recent British publication called 
''British Trade and the Opening of China'' (by Michael Green- 
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berg, Cambridge, 21 s.) throws light on the black record of 
British business in the Hongkong-China theatre. Jardine the 
First, founder of the famous British house of Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., who own most of Hongkong, described the 
opium trade, with which the British shot their way into the 
markets of Canton and Shanghai, as ‘^the safest and most 
gentlemanlike speculation I am aware of.” With this admis¬ 
sion of the utter scrupulousness of the British, the sordid re¬ 
cord of their dealings with the Chinese, revealed in the publi¬ 
cation, won’t surprise or shock anybody. When the Chinese 
Emperor’s Viceroy sought to suppress British smuggling in 
the China seas, in 1837, armed British launches carried opium 
to Canton and Shanghai in broad daylight. When some of 
the merchants were threatened with expulsion from China 
unless they signed a bond not to deal in opium, war was open¬ 
ed upon the Chinese by H. M. S. “Volage” and other gun¬ 
boats, based in Hongkong, and Indian troops carried the fight 
into the streets of the metropolis. Such is the record of the 
British in Hongkong. 

This rich and flourishing island, now stagnating for sheer 
lack of trade, provides illustration piled upon illustration of 
the conflicts and crisis of imperialism back against the wall. 
The British in Hongkong desire nothing more than freedom to 
do business with China. They would not mind pacting with 
all the deadly devils of Communism, leave alone Mao Tse- 
tung, towards this end. They are openly cursing the Yanks 
for their plight. The British Governor refers to his brothers 
across the Atlantic (here, the Pacific) as ‘‘those godamned 
Yahoos?' The Crown Secretary has his own original nick¬ 
name for his American counterpart— ‘'King Kong of Hong¬ 
kong!" And the vocabulary British businessmen normally 
employ vis-a-vis their American allies,, does not bear repeti¬ 
tion. “Pearl of the Orient—indeed so" said one of them to 
me, pointing to a drunken GI who was making love to a 
lamp-post, “but as you see, presently cast before swine!" 

There are at least two leading English dailies in Hong¬ 
kong. One is owned by a millionaire friend of Chiang Kai- 
shek and run by a Chinese staff heavily subsidised from Tai- 
peh as well as Washington, under the supervision of an USIS- 
expert. The other is British owned and managed, but suffers 
heavy pressure from American advertisers. During the fort¬ 
night of my stay in the island, this paper was forced to make 
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a dramatic reversal of its fairly independent China policy under 
threat of an advertising embargo from the Americans. 

The Chinese press has several progressive and pro-Chinese 
publications. These, however, suffer the severest and most 
undemocratic of handicaps. Almost all progressive editors 
friendly to the new Chinese regime were recently arrested and 
put on trial on various charges of sedition. The rest of the 
Chinese press in Hongkong thrives on subsidies from Chiang 
and the Americans and, therefore, consists of nothing more 
than propaganda-sheets. They all get their cue from some 
or other Yank who works as an agent pi'ovocateiir in the garb 
of a press correspondent. 

When I was asked to a press conference on my return 
from China, a Yank sent word round that a walk-out should 
be staged on the first provocative statement made by me against 
American interests. Fortunately I got warning of the plot 
and blasted it at the very beginning of the conference with the 
result that, though the walk-out was staged following the sig¬ 
nal of a wink from the Yank, only five out of some thirty 
correspondents present obeyed the American w^hip. 

What is the attitude of the press to India? It would be 
of interest to note that, while the pro-Chinese press was full 
of Indian news, fair in comment and, on the whole, apprecia¬ 
tive of Nehru’s role as an Asian leader, the more powerful and 
vociferous pro-American papers were wickedly and disgust¬ 
ingly anti-Indian, anti-Nehru and pro-Pakistani. Their re¬ 
cord of lies and libels against Nehru and India would probably 
beat that of Pakistan itself. For a whole week we tried to 
contradict some of the major slanders; then we gave it up as a 
hopeless job. 

The people, like the press, enjoy all the benefits of West¬ 
ern democracy and freedom to be anti-Chinese, anti-Asian and 
anti-Communist; but should they ever dare to be pro any one 
of these and other similar taboos, then democracy begins get¬ 
ting tough with them. No Chinese may indulge in any demo¬ 
cratic demonstration of his love, goodwill or patriotism for his 
motherland, its creed or its government—for that would be 
subversive! When we returned to the Crown Colony from 
our China mission, the Chinese were naturally anxious to 
find out all about their country from the first batch of Asians 
to vi.sit it. Some half dozen waiters of the hotel we were put¬ 
ting up at, met in my room for this purpose. They were forth- 
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with suspended from service by the British management. 
Reason given: INDISCIPLINE!!! 

The plain fact is that the British rulers of Hongkong and 
their American overlords know they have as much right to 
Hongkong as the Chinese have to Britain itself. They also 
know that the Chinese could take over the island within 24 
hours if they really wanted to. This “Crown Colony” in the 
Pacific, therefore, really exists by grace and goodwill of Peo¬ 
ple’s China. There is, however, little appreciation of this fact 
among the Bourbons of the Wild West who continue to live 
their unreal lives in a world devoid of any reality. 

An example of the fairy tales the rulers of Hongkong 
swallow and utter was given to me by a high official of the 
Executive Council in response to my query as to what 
arrangements they had made for the defence of Hongkong and 
particularly, its civilian population, against air raids. “We 
propose to do nothing of this sort/^ he emphasised, ^*because 
tve do not expect any trouble from the Chinese side/^ 1 could 
not help expressing my wonderment at such cock-eyed com¬ 
placency. The official, therefore, proceeded to assure me that 
the boot was really on the other foot, that before long it would 
be the Americans who would use Hongkong and Taiwan as 
springboards for action against the Chinese mainland, and they 
knew on the highest authority that once this war of counter¬ 
revolution was launched, the Chinese would retreat to the 
mountains of the north, leaving the rest of the continent to 
Chiang Kai-shek and his invading forces. The authority the 
official was quoting on behalf of this most fatuous and fantas¬ 
tic theory was a representative of General Ridgeway, who 
had visited Hongkong on a secret military mission a month 
before our conversation took place. All I could tell the offi¬ 
cial was that he and his type were the purblind and fore¬ 
doomed fools of an unnatural optimism. 

The imperialists, having exhausted all the shots in their 
lockers, cannot help fooling themselves with such fantasies. 
The trouble is they resort to foolish actions on the basis of 
their foolhardiness—actions which should have provoked 
retaliation a long time ago, had it not been for the fact that the 
Chinese are a patient people not given to hasty action. On 
the airport at Kowloon, adjacent to Hongkong, some 100 
planes left behind by Chiang Kai-shek lie rusting and rotting 
away in the open. They are the lawful property of the New 
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Chinese Government. Nobody—^not even the Crown Secre¬ 
tary—denies this fact. I believe the Courts also have adjudi¬ 
cated them as the property of People^s China. But the Ame¬ 
ricans, always a law unto themselves, have decided otherwise; 
and the British dare not offend their masters by giving unto 
China what is China’s. The Chinese are a patient race, I re¬ 
peat,—but it will not be long before the Anglo-Americans will 
be called to the bar of history to pay for this and a thousand 
other similar pin-pricks and sword-thrusts into the proud 
flesh and blood of People’s China. 

There being nothing to see or study in Hongkong—trade, 
commerce, industry, even the Anglo-Chinese culture, every¬ 
thing being under an enforced American stagnation—we were 
taken to a round of the night life. Our host, a wealthy Sino- 
American refugee from Shanghai, had just saved his Chinese 
friend, who was also at the party, from* a financial crash, and 
apparently this party was in celebration of the act of genero¬ 
sity. And generosity it was in the true American style, we 
learnt soon afterwards, for the Saviour had loaned the Saved 
One some 50,000 dollars by way of a return for a mortgage 
on his house, his car and his three beautiful concubines! The 
Chinese gentleman, we further learnt, owed his crash to Wins¬ 
ton Churchill who, on the assumption of the British Premier¬ 
ship last autumn, had made some very foolish statement about 
the possibility of his meeting with Stalin and ending the 
threat of war. Even that bare announcement, which every¬ 
body knew Churchill never meant to implement, caused so 
much “peace panic” in America that the Hongkong market, 
tied to the shoe-strings of Wall Street, crashed within an hour 
of the announcement. 

The likelihood of Churchill-StaUn talks and truce in 
Korea (''which God forbidr —exclaimed our Sino-Yank host), 
however, did not spoil the fxm of the evening. The mortgaged 
concubines—only three of them—were to be reinforced with 
more recruits. So we drove to the palatial Chinese Emporium. 
"Chinese Emporium for girls? Yes, Sir and Madam, we 
came to know this was an old practice obtaining in Shanghai, 
Canton, Tientsin and other "Capitals of Sin and Crime'' of 
good, old China, where emporiums peddled everything that 
could be bought for money, from merchandise to the shape¬ 
liest prostitutes in the world! Now, alas, Mao Tse-tung and 
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the Communist barbarians had done away with all that, the 
Chinese gentleman confided in me solmenly.... 

So up to, the eighth floor of the Emporium_ some 

food_lots of champagne-taxi-girls by the dozens_ 

dancing_a little bargaining with the manager-and the 

girls were “rented’’ to our party for the rest of the night! 

We returned to the hotel, the next morning, with a rotten 
taste in our mouths, which not all the towels and serviettes 
dipped in Dettol and costly Eau-de-Cologne could remove. 

It was only when we left the harbour and began breath¬ 
ing the cool, invigorating morning winds blowing our way 
from the Chinese mainland, that we felt like clean men once 
again.... 





PEASANTS HAIL THE FIKST TRAIN, 
appropriately beflaggcd, to steam into their village. 
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"THE RAILWAYS MUST FOLLOW!" 


''Where the People^s Liberation Army goes, the 
railways must followT 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


H OW SHALL I—how can I—describe the tremendous, 
the stupendous and sensational welcome New China 
gave us, first at Sum-Chun, on the Frontier, then at 
Canton, Peking, Mukden, Tientsin, Nanking and Shanghai, 
capitals and metropoli that vied with one another to honour 
their guests, without doing injustice to our incomparable 
hosts? 

No sooner had we set foot upon Chinese ground and shak¬ 
en hands with our hosts, than the earth would burst forth 
into a rapture of song, dance and colourful spectacle. We 
would be swept off our feet into a heaven full of little Pioneers 
—some hundred children with roses upon their cheeks and 
songs on their lips—who would mob us with bouquets of gorge¬ 
ous flowers, then embrace us, kiss us and dance around us as 
we walked upon their good earth, feeling like gods taking a 
holiday with angels- 

Then the spectacle would change. The children would be 
gone and the colourful Yangko dancers, boys and girls in 
delicious red, blue, green and white silken costumes, beating 
their waist drums and stamping their feet to lusty dances, as 
they chant the folk-songs of China, would take the stage. 
They would sing and dance of "The East in Red Glow/^ of 
"The People of the World With but One Heart, of "Asia 
United/' of "The Victories of the Liberation Army" and 
always, and always, and always, so very passionately, of Mao 
Tse-tung, their leader, saviour and hero, wishing him "ten 
thousand more years of life". *.. 
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Soon afterwards, we would find ourselves inarching in a 
riot of joy, to brass bands, sometimes as many as six of them, 
the Pioneers prancing on one side, the waist-drummers and 
Yangko dancers on the other, a dozen huge red banners with 
the five yellow stars of China fluttering gaily over our heads. 

And then we would halt, and a hundred more hand¬ 
shakes would follow—warm, strong, fraternal handshakes, 
and then we would wake from our dream or delirium to see 
before us thousands of cheering Chinese faces and clapping 
Chinese hands and we would clap back at them and the clap¬ 
ping and the cheering would continue for five minutes and 
more.... we would feel like clapping and cheering for ever 
and ever, for everything was so sincere and so spontaneous! 

China and India, two Titans of Asia, were stretching out 
their hands, over and above all barriers erected by God, Man 
and all the Devils of Western Imperialism, into a mighty 
Himalayan handshalce. We aU felt the inspired witnesses of 
a grand historical moment. Someone by my side improved on 
Lenin: “LET THE WEST TREMBLE!^^ Pandit Sunderlal, 
venerable old leader of the Indian Delegation and a sweet and 
unsophisticated soul, confessed to me that he felt like kneel¬ 
ing down, kissing the Chinese earth and, like the giant An¬ 
taeus, gaining faith and strength from the common mother.... 

But what was this new thunder that struck our ears 
from both sides? The thousand-throated chorus of the railway 
workers was singing Chi-Lai, the Chinese national anthem... 

“Arise, you who refuse to he slaves 
Our very flesh and blood will build 
a new Great Wally 
A savage indignation fills us now, 

ARISE, ARISE, ARISEr 

As the words burst like thunderclouds upon and around 
us, we realised all accross the 2,500 miles of railway journey 
northwards from Canton to Peking and then Mukden, to the 
Great Wall of China, one among the wonders of the world, 
that China—^the prodigious infant, was indeed awake and 
united, standing up, marching forward, challenging the world 
with a magnificent and virile new civilisation, building a 
greater than the Great Wall with human flesh, blood and 
sweat. 
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The Chinese railways came as a very pleasant shock to 
those of us who had prepared themselves for all the discom¬ 
forts of some of our own mofussil trains. Some members of 
the Delegation had actually brought their bedrolls and other 
sleeping paraphernalia with them. One had fortified those 
precautions with an article contributed to an American maga¬ 
zine by its correspondent in Hongkong, listing the “horrors 
and tortures'^ people underwent on the Chinese railways. 

The article stated that the main Canton-Hankow-Peking 
line, by which we were to journey for four days and nights, 
had been out of operation ever since the Japanese War of 
1937. Rails had been torn up and stolen, sleepers had been 
burnt as firewood and roadbeds had been ploughed into rice- 
fields. Practically all railway bridges and tunnels left by the 
Japanese had been blown up by the retreating Kuomintang. 
Engines and bogies had either been dismantled or lay rotting 
within stations and railway sheds. All repair workshops had 
been scrapped. According to this American estimate, the re¬ 
habilitation of the Chinese railways to anything like the pre¬ 
war condition (which in any case, was poor and inadequate) 
would take five years, and cost nearly fifty million dollars! 

The basis of the article was indeed true to the facts of 
history. There was nothing like a railway system in China 
between 1937 and 1949, the year of the fall of the Kuomintang. 
Pre-war communications were either destroyed by the war, 
or scuttled in the retreat, or rendered useless by sheer decay 
and disuse. 

This article having been read by most of us during the 
voyage from Hongkong to Canton, our first contact with the 
Chinese train really knocked us out of our wits. For we said 
farewell to our hosts at Canton from a palace on wheels like 
nothing we had seen in India or even post-war Europe. Can 
you imagine a railway, running with smooth if rather slow 
perfection with coaches carrying luxurious dining rooms 
with bars of their own, sleepers and sitting rooms with plush 
seats and all modem conveniences, bathrooms with showers 
and sanitary equipment; a first-aid and hospital coach with 
doctors and nurses, and a palatial observation car at the fag- 
end of the train? And within the beautifully-upholstered 
compartment given to each one of us was everything found— 
yes everything, including nightwear, slippers, towels, razors. 
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brushes and combs, even tooth brush, paste and soap, all 
proudly showipg the trademarks of New China’s own manu¬ 
factures. 

Of course, the Chinese had provided for us the best they 
had in the way of railway travel—^for this was a special train 
for the delegates invited to the Peking anniversary celebra¬ 
tions. But at all stations we got down to have a look at the 
ordinary trains. Some of us availed ourselves of opportunities 
to travel by normal trains, even in the second class compart¬ 
ments (equivalents of our third-classes); and we can vouch for 
the fact that New China has made a miraculous success of a 
cheap, efficient, orderly, punctual and rapidly growing rail¬ 
way system. 

How came this miracle to be achieved? 

For an answer to this question, as indeed to all questions 
about China, one has to go to the writings of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. Early in 1948, while still the plum of China was 
waiting to fall into hisi lap, the leader of the revolution 
ordered the formation of a Special Railway Corps of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army and gave it the resounding slogan: 
'^Wherever the PL A goes, the railways vmst follow!^' And so 
as the victorious forces of liberation moved from North to 
South, the PLA fighters changed their battle dresses into the 
blue uniforms of railway workers and set about the business 
of restoring old lines and building new ones. The fever with 
which the army men went about the job of reconstructing rail¬ 
way lines, bridges, tunnels, even old, rusty, neglected and 
discarded engines and bogies, soon infected the rest of the 
people. Peasants, workers, youths, even women and children, 
formed themselves into shock-brigades and went to the job 
under the leadership of tlieir mass organisations. People 
combed and ferreted areas of former railways to round up 
iron tracks and other lost railway stock from the fields and 
ravines and rivers. They felled trees to provide sleepers 
which were often carried long distances on human shoulders. 

Wherever the job called for expert guidance, Soviet tech¬ 
nicians were called to the rescue of Chinese engineers. 
Masters of the art of improvisation and in making the most of 
limited facilities on hand, Russian experts swept aside all 
conservative traditions and methods of the railway engineers 
of America, Britain, Japan and China. By means of a new 
revolutionary socialist technique, already tried in the USSR, 
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they made the most economical use of manpower, time and 
material. Soon the old-Western-school Chinese engineers 
were convinced of the superiority of the Soviet technique 
and mastered it. 

Since 1947, the Soviet expert Lesov has been training 
hundreds of Chinese railway technicians at the Railway Tech¬ 
nical School at Darien. Amongst them is the first batch of 
Chinese women technicians who today run the famous 
Darien-Port Arthur Railway which is entirely “manned’^ by 
women, from locomotive drivers to guairds and conductors 
and waitresses! By these means, within less than two years 
of the inauguration of the Chinese Republic, the entire rail¬ 
way system obtaining in pre-war China was restored; and by 
1950, new operations were started for the railwaynising of 
the whole of China. 

Mao Tse-tung, however, was not the first Chinese leader 
to realise the importance of railways as arteries of a nation of 
gigantic territory and huge population. Dr. Sun Yat-sen had 
appreciated this fact far back in 1911, when the first revolution 
defeated the Manchu dynasty. The Father of Modern China, 
had advocated nationalisation of railways. He had also map¬ 
ped out a plan for the construction of 100,000 miles of perma¬ 
nent rail lines. But Western imperialists who, among many 
other monopolies, held Chinese railways, would have none of 
it. Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang bandits, therefore, 
merely used Dr. Sun Yat-sen^s plan as an excuse for bartering 
away national independence to foreign interests and inten¬ 
sifying the exploitation of the people. At the time of the 
Japanese surrender in 1945, Chinese railways had incurred a 
foreign debt amounting to £ 53,823,643 sterling! And what 
return did they show for such heavy damages? China’s main 
Peking-Hankow-Canton line, of mote than 2000 miles, was 
closed to traffic and allowed to rot! 

The whole picture changed soon after the People’s Gov¬ 
ernment was established. Within four months, this line was 
opened and, for the first time in 13 years, passengers and 
freight could travel by rail from Manchouh, on the Siberian 
border, right across the belly of China, to Canton, close to 
the southern boundaries. Six months later, the Central Peo¬ 
ple’s Government reported that 18,900 miles or 88 per cent 
of China’s railway network, had resumed full service. 

The Ministry of Railways’ masterplan for girdling the 
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length and breadth of China, being implemented for the first 
time in the history of the East, provides confident assurance 
of the Unity, solidarity and patriotism of five hundred million 
people mobilised behind the new regime, again, for the first 
time in China's chequered career. The fact that the plan is 
being operated to exact schedule, oftentimes beating its own 
target, thanks to the almost delirious support of different peo¬ 
ples of different regions—a fact to which we were eye-witnes¬ 
ses, is the best illustration China offers in refutation of its 
detractors who would make us believe the lie that huge ter¬ 
ritories of the sub-continent are hostile to the People's Gov¬ 
ernment. We journeyed through many provinces from the 
southern to the northern extremities of the Republic. We 
encountered many different peoples, with different food 
habits, speaking different languages. We met and talked to 
the great national minorities of China, like Muslims, Mongols 
and Tibetans. We found them all united in one grand com¬ 
monalty of purpose—^they are all Chinese and, for the first 
time, they have become imbued with the pride and glory of 
nationhood. That was made manifest to us everywhere and, 
I believe, railways are playing no meagre role in the creation 
of this oneness, \inity, solidarity and purposeful patriotism. 

Our train stopped at almost all stations. At all places, 
local cultural squads, peasant dancers and singers, workers’ 
choruses, youth organisations, the waist-drum and Yangko 
dancers came and entertained the passengers of all “through” 
trains. Broadcasts of news, talks and music were specially 
relayed from every station for the advantage of the passing 
trains. On the platforms themselves, women dressed in spot¬ 
less white tunics, with their noses and mouths covered by 
way of precaution against any infection, stood with glass 
boxes on wheels carrying all types of eatables, from sweet 
soup and pudding to pork, chicken and duck, all on sale at 
cheap, controlled prices. As the train steamed into the sta¬ 
tions, the conductors would automatically lock up all water- 
closets in order to prevent passengers from committing nui¬ 
sance anywhere near the platform. The Chinese don’t put up 
notices like “COMMIT NO NUISANCE!” They stop people 
from doing anything of the sort and try to reform them with 
simple, direct, preventive action. 

Discipline and organisation upto the minutest detail was 
the first thing that struck us about the pattern of New China. 
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We are used to such a lot of noise, crowds, confusion and 
hullabaloo on our platforms, that we could not believe our eyes 
and ears on our first impact with the smooth, silent, disciplined 
efficiency of a Chinese station. For example, when we 
crossed the Yangtse in the dead of the night, the train was 
broken into two halves, put upon special rafts and carried 
across the river. The operation was conducted with such quiet 
efficiency that nobody, except those who had kept watch for 
the thrill, woke up. 

All trains stopped within an inch of special markings 
painted on platforms. There was no scramble, no howling. 
Passengers queued down in a line from doors marked for the 
purpose. Similarly others got in from marked spots. Porters, 
vendors and hawkers stood silently by and approached pas¬ 
sengers only when called. We encountered no pests, no beg¬ 
gars, no thieves. Our conductor assured us with a smile: 
^^Those were the creations of the old feudal order; we have now 
done away with such parasites.^^ 

1 am glad we took the 108-hour train journey from Canton 
to Peking in preference to the quicker and equally efficient air 
route. We were able to see the va.st and variegated country¬ 
side of a scenic beauty which surpasses all that those lovely 
Chinese pictures convey to us. We assured ourselves of the 
richness of the land and the manner in which the agrarian 
revolution had transformed the ‘‘good earth’^ which had dried 
up and died under the Kuomintang, into a riot of lush green 
harvest. We had an overall view, passing and swift though 
it was, of the essential oneness behind the hundred-faceted 
diversity of creeds, colours, classes and all kinds of people, all 
working hard, wrestling like naked giants with obstacles, re¬ 
pairing bridges, blowing tunnels into mountains, pushing for¬ 
ward the rail lines, digging canals, harnessing their proverbial 
^'rivers of sorrow'', bending nature itself to the will of men. 
And we could not help appreciating the gigantic, ahnost super¬ 
human vitality, discipline and organisation that were responsi¬ 
ble for the stupendous achievement of the railways of China 
which, we were to learn later, constituted only one manifesta¬ 
tion of the new and greater than the legendary Great Wall of 
China that the proud and patriotic people are building with 
their flesh, blood, sweat and savage indignation against the 
century of slavery from which this Asian race of Samsons are 
emerging. 




THE GREAT PARADE, Peking, October 1, 1950. 
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‘‘China? There lies a sleeping giant Let him 
sleep. For when he wakes up, he will move the 
world ... 

—NAPOLEON 

P OETS HAVE SUNG of Supermen who, discovering hid¬ 
den wells of power within them and drawing prodigious 
strength therefrom, summon the winds and the sun and 
the elements to their command. The Chinese do not believe 
in supermen or the supernatural. They are by nature 
materialists and Marxism comes naturally to them. And yet, 
during our first week in People’s China, we witnessed miracles, 
undreamt of by poets, achieved by the collective passion and 
will-power of the 500 million Chinese people under Mao Tse- 
tung, their leader and liberator. 

Mao would appear to have mobilised God, Man and Nature 
in the service of New China, his prodigious infant. Today, 
the Chinese people, in their virile faith and fierce pride, believe 
nothing is impossible for them. And truly we saw impossible 
things made possible almost daily in their brave new world. 

Ever since we arrived in Peking, a week ahead of the cele¬ 
brations, biting Siberian winds, laden with sand from the Gobi 
desert, had been storming this picturesque northern capital. 
But on the eve of First of October, the second birthday of the 
Republic, the wind and the fog and the storm withdrew sud¬ 
denly, almost miraculously; and the next morning a magni¬ 
ficent red sun dawned upon the city midst clear blue skies and 
ar tender breeze which caressed the people fondly as they 
joined the celebrations. 

People on their way to The Gates of Heavenly Peace (the 
Red Square of China where, 32 years ago, on the famous May 
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4, 1919, students of the Peking University protested with their 
blood against the shameful Versailles sale of their country to 
the Japanese by the Western Powers), to watch the great 
parade, pointed to this dawn of good omen and said to one 
another: ^'Behold, the Sun of Mao Tse-tungr 

Their famous waist-drum dancers and chorus, masters of 
improvisation, danced to the song of the day. Mao was 
omnipotent. Because Mao was the people. Mao command¬ 
ed the power of the people. Mao could, therefore, command 
the sun and the winds and the mountains and the rivers. Mao 
always laboured for the welfare of the people. With Mao the 
people will build a new China where there will be land and 
liberty and happiness for all. So beware enemies of China! 
Beware imperialists! Beware America.... 

Sun is shining red in the East, 

China has brought forth a Mao Tse-tung... .^^ 

^ * 

A sweet and gentle, snow-white dove, one among thou¬ 
sands the Chinese people sent up to announce their hunger for 
peaceful living, flew into my room ait the Grand Hotel, Peking, 
and woke me up that glorious morning. I took the 
Bird of Peace to my window overlooking Peking^s main 
boulevard, the Eastern Lasting Peace Road, kissed it 
on the head and released it back to the people. I felt 
this was the best way to pledge our support to their great fight 
for peace. A thousand claps, including many from mechanis¬ 
ed troops sitting in armoured cars parked below the hotel in 
readiness for the procession, greeted the gesture from tlie 
promenade. 

Soon, other delegates—Kumarappa, Hutheesing, Mulk Raj 
Anand, Abbas and Bhagheria—joined me for tea. We all 
confessed to a feeling of restoration, exhilaration, resurrection, 
within us. Some of us put it down to the invigorating north¬ 
ern climate. Others to the revitahsing atmosphere of a 
genuine peoples’ democracy that we were breathing. One of 
our Chinese interpreters came forward with her own solution. 
“But comrades, you are being fan shen-edr —she exclaimed, de¬ 
lightedly. “Fan shen/’ she enhghtened us, was the favourite 
slogan of the Communists meaning ^Hurning over the body ”— 
that is, upturning, reforming, transforming, changing every- 
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thing for the better, a gigantic ‘^new life” movement that is 
sweeping China from one end to the other. 

Anyway, whatever be the explanation, all of us felt it 
was wonderful to be alive that morning. Downstairs, in the 
hotel lobby, midst so many different nationals of Asia and the 
world, each one of us felt like a continent forging new Asian 
bonds on the fundamentals of peace, progress and socialism. 
Pablo Neruda, famous poet and Chilean exile, sought me out 
from the crowd and took me to meet his sweet little wife and 
Ilya Ehrenberg. I felt the occasion demanded a very special 
toast and, having by that time lost all my inhibitions—^you 
have no use for inhibitions in a people’s democracy—I called 
for champagne at 9 o’clock in the morning. And champagne, 
excellent Chinese champagne that can stand its own against 
the best product of Rheims, was produced in the porch of the 
hotel as we were getting into our cars for the parade so that 
Ehrenberg, Neruda and I could drink a lusty toast to our 
meeting in Peking. 

♦ ♦ >»t 

By 9.30, we had taken our stand upon the main platform 
to the right of the lofty rostrum of The Gates of Heavenly 
Peace from which, twice every year, on the first days of Octo¬ 
ber and May, Chairman Mao Tse-tung and his Government 
take the salute of ‘‘China marching.” 

Gates of Heavenly Peace! What an appropriate, if some¬ 
what flamboyant title! For “Heavenly Peace,” if she ever 
chose to come down and bless our earth, could not find a more 
befitting abode than the immensity of this square, the biggest 
I have seen, dressed up for the festival in so many thou¬ 
sands of huge, red, silken flags, proudly flaunting the five yel¬ 
low stars of the People’s Republic, against the background of 
the tall, blood-red walls and beautiful yellow-lacquered roofs 
of the old palaces of the Forbidden City. 

Before us, stretching across and beyond the square, as far 
as eye-sight can reach, surged a veritable sea of beflagged 
humanity—the people of Peking watching the parade. 

It was from behind this crowd, we recalled with a shud¬ 
der, that seven agents of the United States organised a diabo¬ 
lical plot, on October 1 of the previous year, to bump off the 
entire government and leadership of New China by blowing to 
pieces the main rostrum with mortar-fire. 
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American agents in Hongkong had spread the rumour that 
made wiser by last year’s plot, Mao and other Chinese leaders 
would not make their appearance upon the rostrum this year. 
They got their lie punctually at 10, when the military band 
of some 1,000 strong beat the Chinese National anthem, Chi- 
Lai, and thunders of applause went up to the balcony as Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung, followed by Premier Chou En-lai, Com- 
mander-in-Chief Chu Teh, Madame Sun Yat-sen and other 
leaders, made their appearance on the balcony. 

We too applauded. We also waved our hats and caps, 
whatever we could get hold of in delirious excitement. And 
then, after the anthem was over, we joined the million throats 
that thundered ‘'may Mao Tse-tung live ten thousand yearsF' 

For that remarkably young, almost boyish face, most of it 
forehead, with the dreamer’s eyes and a kindly human smile— 
so like drawings of the sun we used to make as children—had 
become unto all Asians present the new Light of Asia. If we 
gave Buddhism to Old China, New China was returning the 
debt, multiplied hundredfold, with the evangel of Maoism 
embodied by their great liberator, a soldier with a Napoleonic 
battlerole, statesman and diplomat second to none, economist, 
theoretician, philosopher, lawgiver, reformer and, strangest of 
all, a poet of rare passion. 

And then began the parade. And oh, what a 
parade! From ten in the morning to well past three in the 
afternoon, Mao and his colleagues stood to attention as China 
marched past them. 

First came the generals, some 500 battlescarred veterans 
of the war of liberation (yes, Generalsahibjis of the Indian 
Army, marching with soldiers and commoners!); then the in¬ 
fantry of the People’s Liberation Army as well as the National 
Militia, followed by picturesque peasant guerillas armed with 
spears and swords; then sailors and airmen with fixed bayo¬ 
nets; a detachment of paratroops ready for action; then cadets 
from New China’s several military academies; next the cavalry 
—sturdy musketeers astride the same tough Chinese ponies 
upon which Genghiz Khan rode and shook the world; follow¬ 
ed mechanized troops in armoured cars, cannon and artillery 
of all description, huge tanks rumbling past in magnificent 
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formation, every modern implement of war from armoured 
trucks bearing rockets below, to bombers, fighters and the very 
latest jets, in the skies above. 

But what is this? A black, obviously frightened “run¬ 
ning dog”—running against this mighty procession of khaki 
and steel, all the human and mechanised might of New China 
—was providing a humorous interlude. 

The luckless mongrel would persist in running against the 
tide of the march only to be thrown back, time and again! In 
utter panic, it would run hither and thither, sideways and 
crossways, sneaking in and out of marching feet or cannon 
wheels, howling and whining for all it was worth.... till a 
couple of women volunteers mopped it up and, holding it by 
the neck, put it sideways and ordered it to scram.... which it 
did, very promptly! 

Everybody was laughing good-humouredly. Could this 
be the “running dog of the Americans” attempting to run 
against the procession of history? Who could it represent? 
Chiang Kai-shek? Or Synghman Rhee? Or the “Emperor” 
Bao Dai? Or, maybe, General Mac Arthur himself, trying 
to sneak up to the Yalu River, getting thrown back every time, 
to be picked up by the scruff of the neck and taken home to 
a premature retirement? 

We all marvelled at the irony of the incident. 

* * 

By that time, the Military Parade had ended, and the 
infinitely more colourful People’s Procession had begun. 
Marching in front of us, singing the songs of New China, were 
thousands of Pioneers, little children who, like their elders, 
today live useful, organised lives, holding up multicoloured 
balloons and bouquets of yellow, red and blue flowers in 
lovely patterns. 

After the children came representative groups from the 
mass organisations of China—Partisans of Peace throwing up 
thousands of doves, one of which flew up to the rostrum and 
perched upon Mao Tse-tung’s shoulder; the Youth League car¬ 
rying in triumph models and banners demonstrating their 
achievements; the Women’s Federation, similarly equipped; 
the Federations of Writers, Artists and Educationists, among 
whom we were surprised to see so many Europeans marching,, 
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Professor Empson of the Peking University with his wife, 
Hotter, the famous English sculptress, the Powells, American 
editor of China Monthly Review and his charming wife, and 
others. 

Following them were groups of revolutionary peasants 
from all parts of China, displaying their agricultural products; 
battalions of shock-workers; all the trade unions carrying their 
flags and achievements, including models of the first plane, first 
truck, first tank, first station-wagon and first automobile made 
in China by Chinese workers; labour heroes and heroines wear¬ 
ing their medals; and, finally, at the tail end of this mammoth 
procession, came the entertainers of New China—stage, cinema 
and opera artists, Yangko and waist-drum dancers, choruses 
and cultural squads, till the very earth below our feet seemed 
to fan shen. turn over, and dance to some fantastic symphony 
of waist-drums, trumpets, bugles, gongs, cymbals and songs 
arising from this most spectacular finale of a procession, or 
parade, the splendour and immensity of which simply cannot 
be described. You have to see it with your own eyes to 
believe it. 


« « 4c 

The parade over, we all stood immobilised, wonder¬ 
ing, marvelling at the might, method and magnificence of it 
all. A friendly hand clasped me by the shoulder. It was 
Sardar Panikkar, our Amba.ssador at Peking, asking me: 
^'WelU my friend, did you imagine it would be like this?’^ And, 
on my nodding a ''God, nor\ Panikkar went on: “You see, we 
har>e no longer the China of Sons of Heaiwn and warlords 
in gaudy uniform, mandarins and scholar recluses, Confucius 
and the Middle Way, women with 'hound feet' and 'coolies' with 
*hent hacks'. The revolution has swept all that rubbish off the 
Chinese earth. China is now awake, united as never before, 
standmg up on its own feet, marching, always marching for¬ 
ward to ochievem.ents and greater achievements. No power 
on earth can beat these hard, tough, lusty, people down." 

"And would you believe, my friend," Panikkar added, 
*'that the square in front of us where the Chinese people are 
celebrating the anniversary of their independence with such 
lusty joy used to be the official headqiLarters of the black- 
market of Peking not five years ago? It used to be the Mecca 
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of speculators, hoarders, profiteers, blackmarketeers and 
pimps. ^ Sheer economic privation forced husbands to sell 
their wives, fathers to peddle daughters, even teachers to 
auction girl students in their schools and colleges to make a 
living under the old feudal economy. People came here from 
all parts of the world to have their experience of the famous 
Chinese prostitutes of the north. It is only in the context of 
these ugly memories of old China that one can appreciate the 
transformation we are witnessing today. China has indeed 
turned over a new hody.^^ 

I agreed. But I wanted to know more from the Ambassa¬ 
dor who had been witness to the death of Old China and the 
birth of the New Republic, of the way China achieved her 
resurrection. 

It was a long story. Probably the greatest epic of human 
effort and human sacrifice in recorded history. Panikkar un¬ 
folded it to me at dinner that night and, after dinner, when we 
returned to The Gates of Heavenly Peace to watch the fire¬ 
works and the illuminations late into the night. The mil¬ 
lion people, soldiers, cadres, citizens, students, old and 
young, boys and girls, dancing and singing in the Square 
below us and all over the length and breadth of New 
China, in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, every 
capital and every metropolis, every village, every farm and 
every factory, provided a wonderful setting for this epic of 
Chinese liberation and rehabilitation, coming to me from the 
mind and mouth of one of the greatest Indian intellectuals of 
our generation. 

And yet, we Indians had been warned by our Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican “friends”, not to take Ambassador Panikkar at his word! 
We have been told he was a propagandist, a mercenary, even 
a stooge of Mao and Stalin! The reptile press of Hongkong, 
subsidised by Chiang and the Americans, had been running 
a scurrilous campaign against this Indian who committed the 
crime of defending an Asian country against Western slanders. 

So I decided to make note of all that Panikkar told me 
and check it up with the facts as they presented themselves 
to my own eyes. 




Pandit Sunderlal and the Author, Leader and Deputy Leader respectively, of the First Indian Goodwill Mission to 
People’s China, toasting Chairman Mao Tse-lung and other leaders of the new Republic, at the “Banquet of Heroes”, 

on October 1, 195L 
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AT THE BANQUET OF HEROES 


“O raise your head in utter defiance. 

Stare boldly af the thousand enemies, 

Remember to bow your head to the earth, 

As the cow submits to the suckling child.” 

—MAO TSE-TUNG’S favourite verses 
from the last poem of LU HSUN, writ¬ 
ten as the poet lay on his deathbed. 


I N DELHI, en route to China, I heard a delicious story 
concerning a Very Important Personage, a good and 
dear friend and one of the finer products of our bourgeois 
society, the Soviet Ambassador Novikov, and the two different 
concepts of Heroes and Heroism obtaining in the old and new 
worlds, respectively. 

It happened at a dinner party where VIP was, as ever, 
the perfect host. Among the guests were Nehru, Novikov 
and the Hutheesings, Krishna and Raja. By the end of dinner 
everybody except Jawahar who won’t drink nowadays under 
Morarji’s duress, was in a highly spirituous mood. VIP was, 
in fact, lecturing the Soviet Ambassador upon the advantages 
of Gandhism over Communism. Novikov interrupted the 
sermon by requesting VIP to tell him, instead, something 
about “the heroes of India.” 

“Heroes?” VIP pointed triumphantly to Jawahar and said: 
“Here, Your Ex. is the greatest of them all.” 

“Niyat, niyat,” Novikov interrupted, “I want to know 
about PEOPLES’ heroes.” 

VIP made another effort: “Ah, Sir, you mean Mahatma 
Gandhi....” 
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^^Niyat, niyat, niyat/' rejoined the Ambassador, ^7 don^t 
mean that kind of hero at all, I mean ... 

VIP tried again, ^^Oh*I know lohat you mean ,.. .Shivaji 
... .Akbar ,.. ,Asoka,.. 

Novikov, evidently enjojdng VIP’s discomfiture and the 
PM’s embarrassment, persisted: Niyat, niyat, niyat, niyat! I 
want to hear about heroes of the people .... labour heroes .... 
farmer heroes ... .soldier heroes ... .haven^t you got any of 
them?*^ 

VIP was stuck. Looking at the exasperated Nehru, who 
wouldn’t oblige him, he attempted an escape: ‘'Very well, Your 
Ex. we shall try to find you some books about them/^ 

Jawahar could stand it no longer. He flared up with an 
aside to VIP in Hindi: “Bakwas khatam karo, bhai. Kitabe 
kahen hat? Konse kitabe ap bhejane chahthe ho! (Stop 
talking nonsense, brother. What books are you going to serid 
him? Where are the books!) 

VIP was silenced. 


Tit ^ if: 

I don’t blame VIP, though. For I could have made the 
same mistake a couple of months ago—^that is, before I attend¬ 
ed the ‘‘BANQUET OF HEROES” thrown by Mao Tse-tung, 
Chairman of the Chinese People’s Government, to celebrate the 
second birthday of the Republic, in one of the old palaces of 
the no-longer-Forbidden City of Peking. 

All of us were thrilled by this opportunity—our first—of 
meeting, dining and wining with and toasting the leadership 
of New China, Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Soong 
Ching-ling and other men and women whose names were 
shaking our world. We met them all, of course—that night 
and, again, on other less formal and more personal occasions.* 

Unlike rulers of other countries, Chinese lead^s have 
made themselves undistinguishable from the common people. 

* I may add here that all stories about barriers and classes and 
cordons and security precautions in relation to this banquet spread by 
the so-called “reporters” of “Time” and other Yankee poison-sheets, 
none of whom was within a thousand miles of Peking that night, were 
of course the usual brand of slanders manufactured by Messrs. Lie & 
Libel, Unltd., a joint Chiang-American company with factories working 
oTcrtime from Hongkong, Taipeh, Manilla, Saigon and Bangkok. 
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They wear no marks of distinction, no embellishments of rank. 
Nor do they drag behind them parasites, satellites and personal 
secretariats (not to mention jeeploads of bodyguards). 

Less than a decade ago, these supermen and masterminds, 
a combination of genius that history has rarely thrown up in 
one single land, were defeating the last of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
“annihilation campaigns” from their caves in the northern 
mountains. Before that they had led their soviets and armies 
through the terrible rigours of the “Long March,” Many of 
them had died deaths befitting gods and heroes. Many, like 
Mao Tse-tung—whose first wife was executed by Chiang’s war¬ 
lords, second killed in an air-raid and two children lost during 
the Long March—^had sacrificed all, spared none, least them¬ 
selves. But those who survived the horrible ordeal of the 
revolution, that baptism of fire and blood, came out as men of 
pure, refined metal, supermen with steel nerves and iron 
muscles. 

Such men have no use for the trappings of power, rank 
and office. They live in sheer austerity and utter renuncia¬ 
tion They eat and drink the Chinese peasant’s food and wine. 
They wear the ordinary blue uniforms and peaked-caps of the 
Chinese working classes. Mao draws a salary of some Rs. 8001-; 
Chou En-lai and Chu Teh take Jess than Rs. 6001-. Thus they 
set an example to the cadres of New China. 

At the ^'Banquet of Heroes” we all exchanged courtesies 
with Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, without having the slight¬ 
est idea of our friend’s rank and position in the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. It was afterwards, when we were invited to his 
own banquet, that we realised who this quiet, unassuming 
man with a tremendous personality really was. 

Another tall and heavy soldier with a battle-scarred face 
came to toast us after dinner and cracked jokes with us. From 
the scars of battle he was wearing, we decided he must be a 
military officer, but the fact that, unlike the commonest heroes 
present at the banquet, he wore not a single medal on his uni¬ 
form, rather puzzled us. We were all in such high spirits 
and we introduced Bhagheria, ex-editor of Navhharat Times, 
whom we had nicknamed “The General” because of his ex¬ 
ploits during the “Quit India” movement, to our Chinese friend 
as ^^General Bhagheria.” Allow me to drink to you. General 
Bhagheria/' said our friend, '*My name is Chu Teh.” Chu 
Teh, of course, is the Commander-in-Chief of the People’s 
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Liberation Army and military genius of the war of liberation. 
Bhagheria, moved by the honour, returned the toast to god 
in disguise/^ 

The arrival of Mao Tse-tung, of course, was announc¬ 
ed with the strains of the National Anthem. As the first lead¬ 
er of China mounted the platform, we got ready for a speech. 
We were surprised, and rather disappointed, when Mao utter¬ 
ed only half-a-dozen words thanking the guests for the honour 
they had done his Government in accepting the invitation to 
the banquet. We were realising, slowly but surely, that 
Chinese leaders do not make long speeches. They do not 
blab. They work hard. Practice is more important to them 
than precept. Deeds come before words. 

ill Hi * 

When, later, we went up to Mao Tse-tung and toasted 
him on the remarkable achievements of his infant state, hail¬ 
ing him ''Hero of China/' he modestly pointed to the five hun¬ 
dred and odd heroes and heroines who had, by that time, filled 
the central hall, as if to say, "These are the real heroes and 
heroines of my country; your toast belongs to them not me/' 
Many of the latter had already taken their leader^s hint and 
crowded round us with glasses full of their favourite rice-wine. 

We did not take long to realise that most of them belonged 
to the peasant and working classes, the type you don’t usually 
find in Buckingham Palace or our own Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
Where were the barriers that the Yanks and their cranks in 
India were shrieking about? Where was the cordon? Where 
the inequality? In what other country of the world could 
we have expected the head of a village production team, 
who was a landless farmer and a slave of the landlord only 
three years ago, to come up and welcome the Indian Goodwill 
Delegation to China, giving us aU hearty whacks on the back, 
in the presence of his rulers? Nor was this an “ordered” 
demonstration, it happened in the ordinary, human, spontane¬ 
ous way, or habit, of the Chinese people. 

These fine specimens of the new manhood and woman¬ 
hood of liberated China in the simple, austere blue uni¬ 
forms and caps they wear in common with their leaders, de¬ 
corated in their case with brightly-polished medallions, from 
one to a dozen of them, proudly displayed on their chests. 
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holding in their hands (almost caressing) the invitation 
from Mao Tse-tung, their ‘'Saving Star/' introduced us to a 
wholly novel concept of constructive heroism which synthe¬ 
sises the glory of individual achievement and distinction with 
the broad interests of society as a whole. 

For here, before and around us, breaking our wrists with 
lusty handshakes and almost dislocating our shoulders with 
pats from heavy rustic hands, were leaders of production teams 
in farms and factories, workers and peasants whoi had beaten 
production targets, inventing new tools, implements and pro¬ 
cesses; model-farmers and shock-workers who were building 
railways, repairing bridges, forcing China’s “rivers of sorrow" 
to change their course with dykes, canals and irrigation pro¬ 
jects; honoured writers, artists and poets of the Republic; a 
group of heroines who were running the first train wholly run 
by women workers, including a reformed prostitute, one of 
Peking’s countless “broken^shoes," who now enjoyed the sta¬ 
tus of a railway heroine: representative from the “Village of 
Paupers" and “New Men's Town," colonies where beggars and 
loafers are rehabilitated into decent, useful citizenship; be- 
medalled detachments from China’s great National Minorities, 
representatives of 30 million Muslims, picturesque Mongols 
and Tibetans, making their own tribute to the newly-founded 
unity, solidarity and oneness of this vast sub-continent; and, of 
course, heroes of the war of liberation and the new “fight for 
peace and against American aggression in Korea" 

What men and women! What rugged characters! 
What virile, lusty giants! And each one of them with a story, 
almost a legend, unsurpassed in the roll of honour even of fic¬ 
tion. Some, like “Comrade Old Brother," a miner hero (14 
medals), had earned international fame. One of his medals 
came from brother-miners of Hungary. A landless farmer be¬ 
fore liberation, he committed the “crime” of organising his 
class. The landlord hounded him out of the village and set 
his dogs on him. The Eighth Route Army saved him literally 
from the jaws of the landlord’s hounds—and death. Today 
he has paid back his debt by scoring top honours in the emu¬ 
lation drive organised by Chinese miners. 

Another character we met was the “Martyr's Mother," a 
77-year old widow, whose wrinkles bespoke her sorrows. 
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Three of her sons, with their families, were butchered by the 
Kuomintai>g-Japanese warlords. Their crime? Joining the 
Communist Party! Her eldest son, organiser of two village 
soviets, had his ears, tongue, nose, hands, and ‘legs cut off, 
one after the other, till he gave up life. She herself was jail¬ 
ed, tortured, forced to do slave labour—till came liberation 
for China and freedom for her. Today her youngest son, the 
only one left alive, is fighting with the Chinese volunteers in 
Korea. This ancient lady with ''hound feet/' mere stumps 
of feet, symbol of Chinese women’s centuries-old slavery, is 
now an honoured pensioner and heroine of the New China. 
Every year, on the 1st October, she journeys to Peking from 
her far off village to meet Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

Two more tall, heavy, pugilist-looking roughs—Comrades 
"Old Devil" and "Twisted Limbs" —deserve special mention. 
Both had earned the highest honours of Chinese heroism. Both 
were leaders of peasant guerillas with imposing battleroles 
against the Japanese and the Kuomintang. "Old Devil" (36) 
was the hero of a hundred battles with six serious wounds. 
"Twisted Limbs" (33) so-called because the Japs broke his 
wrists, ankles and finger-joints to get him to squeal against 
patriots, claims more than a thousand battles and has forgot¬ 
ten the number of his wounds! He pulled his pants up, right 
in the midst of the banqueting hall, to show us a huge scar 
on his left thigh. "I have a bullet inside there still" he laugh¬ 
ed, and added, "American bullet!" Both Comrades "Old 
Devil" and "Twisted Limbs" are leaders of their district mili¬ 
tias. Like many other heroes, they had come to Peking by 
train—the first they travelled by in all their lives—to toast 
their leader and liberator. 

But who is this dear old dame, whom Mao Tse-tung had 
come forward to receive with both hands, kissing him so af¬ 
fectionately on the forehead? She is "Chang Mama" Many 
call her "Mother China" Her name and fame and face have 
already passed into the history of liberated China and become a 
household word among the people. Songs and stories have 
been written around her exploits. Her portraits adorn the 
"Gallery of Heroes" which is a permanent feature of every 
park and public square throughout the country. She looks 
so terribly old, so bent, so beaten, so broken, so wrinkled and 
emaciated, so dead in life, that it is difficult to imagine she is 
only 63 years old. 
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‘^Dead in is a truer description of this heroine, who 
was Chairman of the Women’s Association for resistance, first 
of all, against the Japanese invaders and, then, against the 
Kuomintang bandits in her district, than most people imagin¬ 
ed. For after torturing her in all manner of ways, for which the 
Kuomintang fiends and their Japanese allies are justly fa¬ 
mous, they stuck sharp bamboo splinters into her flesh and 
deliberately broke the points so as to cause septic sores. As 
torture could not bend this '^dangerous bandit wovian^ to be¬ 
tray the Communists, they took her to the hills, together with 
other patriots, and shot them all dead. By a miracle, Chang 
Mavia^^ survived and, after lying wounded amongst the heap 
of corpses for a whole day and night, she was recovered by 
her daughter and taken to safety in Communist-held China. 
There she was treated, rehabilitated, brought back from death 
to life. 

I am strong again/^ Chang Mama told us, “I live 
for Chairman Mao, the Communist Party and my country, 
which 1 see being resurrected, like myself,, from the Kuomin^ 
tang executioners' dead-heap... .Yes, 1 am very sty'ong. .. .1 
shed all my tears many years ago and the Kuomintang took 
away all my pain and my suffering for all time." 

And then she told us how, when she lay on top of that 
heap of corpses, warding off attacks from jackals and vultures, 
she thought many times of destroying the little of life that was 
left within her frail, executed body, with a piece of stone lying 
nearby. She had, in fact, lifted the stone over her forehead 
and was looking up to the starlit heaven to say her last prayer 
when, in one of the stars, the biggest of them ail, she saw the 
face of Mao Tse-tung. In that fiery, red star she saw hope, 
land, liberty and glory for China. 

^^Then I felt I was not alone" she said. ''The Saving-Star 
of China was watching me. I decided to live and so I am 
alive today." 

And holding the hands of each one of us of the Indian 
Delegation in her frail, broken, trembling fingers, this old lady, 
"Chang Mama", "Mother China," asked us all to pledge our¬ 
selves to the friendship, unity and alliance of India and China. 
Mao Tse-tung himself had told her how necessary this was, 
she confided, when she had gone to his home for dinner the 
previous night. Then she lifted her glass and we all drank 
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a toast to ''Mother China” to Nehru and Mao, and to India- 
China friendship. 


♦ * 

These men and women, heroes and heroines, from 
all parts of China gave us confident assurance of the unity of 
the nation as well as a prophetic pledge of its success against 
all odds, all obstacles and all enemies. They illustrated the 
romantic conception of their leader, Mao Tse-tung, whose pK)etic 
fancy once compared the Chinese earth to "a red-faced girl 
clothed in white... .calling innumerable heroes to ine with 
each other in pursuing her.” Mao had called the Chinese 
people, in the same poem, "to compare our heights with the 
skies”; that night, looking around him, the Chinese leader could 
well have claimed the fulfilment of his wishes. Surrounded 
by his generals, ministers and compeers and, more satisfying 
than that, by all this wonderful embodiment of human power 
and passion ready to do and die at his bidding, the Chinese 
liberator must have felt, like the giant of Greek legend, mighti¬ 
er and more potent by his contact, renewed every year this 
time, with the blood, tears, toil and rich, salty sweat of the 
Chinese earth and Chinese humanity. 

' How we wished, as we left the banquet hall late that night, 
after a last look round the guests clapping their hands in fare¬ 
well, that our own Jawaharlal could lighten his loneliness and 
desolation, which must sometimes amount to despair, by con¬ 
tact with an Indian "Chang Mama” an Indian "Old Devil,” or 
an Indian "Twisted Limbs.” It is not that we lack such heroes 
or heroines; they are there in abundance but, alas, they rot 
unhonoured, unsung and unremembered. Their faith has 
been murdered by negligence and, in that act of slaughter, 
the faith, fire, power and passion of Jawaharlal are also being 
extinguished. 
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‘‘The people must rule. There is no rule with¬ 
out the people. We must find what the people 
want—and then satisfy them."' 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


P RIME MINISTERS are normally a quick-tempered lot. 
I can vouch for this fact, having interviewed some half 
dozen of them, all international figures. It has become 
a technique of the profession to catch them unawares and get 
something really worthwhile out of them by rubbing them up 
the wrong way, making them blow up and collecting what is 
thrown out. It is only in such explosive moments that they 
come out with good copy or even better background material 
for a newspaper scoop. 

This established stratagem, however, is unlikely to pro¬ 
duce any result from the Chinese. The trouble with them is 
that you can never provoke them into such outbursts. At 
least two of the delegates who were guests at a formal banquet 
given in our honour by Premier Chou En-lai, an Indian and 
an Indonesian journalist, respectively, discovered this to their 
cost when they put to our host impolite, discourteous and 
even obnoxious questions which would have provoked angry 
retorts anywhere else in the world. 

One of them—from India—concerned the delicate and 
controversial issue of China’s intervention in the Korea war. 
The other—from Indonesia—expressed fears of Chinese impe¬ 
rialism and aggression in South-East Asia and demanded assu¬ 
rances to the contrary. All of us expected some sort of a 
storm over these uncivil, almost rude breaches of the cour¬ 
tesy guests usually concede to their host at such banquets. 
But nothing of the sort happened. Chou En-lai stood on his 
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feet from eleven o’clock to the early hours of the morning, on 
that memorable night, to explain China’s case in a calm, un¬ 
ruffled, rational and most reasonable manner. 

But how came a state banquet to transform itself into a 
cross-examination of the host by the guests? What happened 
that night lives in our memory as a demonstration of the 
democracy, humility and capacity to take criticism and learn 
therefrom, for which the Chinese, particularly the Chinese 
Communists—and Chou En-lai is among the oldest and most 
proven members of the Party—are justly famous. 

The banquet over, we expected the usual flow of toasts 
and exchange of compliments. Instead, Premier Chou En-lai 
got up, took a simple toast to the unity, strength and solidarity 
of Asia in the cause of peace and progress and went on, with 
our permission, to present to us, his guests, a brief report on 
China. This was not done in any boastful spirit. On the con¬ 
trary, the report was being submitted, the Premier maintain¬ 
ed, with a view to eliciting criticisms, suggestions and advice 
from the rest of us. Chou En-lai listed the victories and 
achievements gained by the Chinese people during the two 
years of the new regime. Among those achievements, he re¬ 
called the peaceful liberation of Tibet, the forging of the 
national unity of the peoples of China, the success of the 
agrarian revolution and land refonii and the organisation of a 
popular government which he described as “our people’s de¬ 
mocratic dictatorship.” This means democracy, in its fullest 
sense, for the people, and dictatorship, in its severest form, 
against the enemies of the people. 

He told us how the national defences of China had been 
reorganised and modernised, Chinese economy and finances 
put on a road to swift recovery, agricultural and industrial 
production restored to the highest level recorded in Chinese 
history, inflation defeated and commodity prices stabilised, 
foreign trade made to register a favourable balance for the 
first time in seventy-three years, and cultural and educational 
progress made with remarkable strides all over the country. 

These factors, the Premier said, bore testimony to the great 
vitality of the system of “people’s democratic dictatorship,” 
based upon the “Common Programme,” obtaining in New 
China. The fact that the system had survived the blockade, 
embargo and bloody war inflicted upon China by the Western 
imperialists bore testimony to its strength and solvency. The 
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bedrock of this system, he continued, was land reform. By 
abolishing feudal ownership and giving land back to the tillers 
of the soil, land reform had released colossal productive forces 
arid transformed the peasant into a hero fighting New China’s 
battle of freedom, emancipation and renaissance in all spheres 
of activity. 

Chou En-lai went on to give us a simple description of 
the pyramid of popular and state power in the Chinese regime, 
based upon the factory and farm democracies of working 
classes and peasants, released from their feudal prisons, and 
working harmoniously with other groups, like the national 
bourgeoisie, patriotic capitalists and middle classes, within the 
fold of the People’s Democratic United Front. 

The overall objective of the new regime was to bring de¬ 
mocracy to the common people, to every town and village, 
each farm and factory, and let the workers, the genuine pro¬ 
ducers, decide what is best for their welfare. Such a pro¬ 
gramme, evolving from the workers and peasants, of course, 
in cooperation with the provisional Government and the 
Communist Party, became law unto all, including bourgeois 
elements. It was called the “Common Programme” because 
it had the common consent of all classes of Chinese people, 
except counter-revolutionaries, feudal landlords and bureau¬ 
cratic capitalists sold to Western imperiahsm. The programme 
was implemented by means of a “democratic dictatorship”— 
democratic in its evolution, dictatorial in its implementation, 
both by the people. 

And finally, pointing with reverence to the picture of 
Mao Tse-tung hanging above, his first disciple and chief 
executive declared the testament of his government: “We try 
to the best of our ability, through the various democratic 
parties, people’s organisations, people’s consultative bodies, 
and the leading organs of the People’s Government and v the 
People’s liberation Army to organise the study of the teach¬ 
ings of Mao Tse-tung, on a broad, systematic basis, among the 
active elements in every section of society, among combat 
heroes and model workers, members of democratic parties, all 
teachers, specialists and cadres, and we hope through them 
to help the masses in their studies. The greatest task of the 
Democratic United Front of the Chinese people is to equip 
ourselves with the teachings of Mao Tse-tung, which unite 
Marxism-Leninism with the revolutionary practice of China.” 
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After having completed this brief, matter-of-fact report, 
Premier Chou En-lai admitted in all humility that everything 
was not perfect, many things fell far short of the ideals, in Peo¬ 
ple’s China. He almost apologised for the inexperience of the 
new regime and invited criticisms and correction from us. We 
took him at his word and shot out some dozen questions to 
which he gave positive, rational and convincing answers. 

Intervention in Korea by Chinese volunteers having been 
the most vulnerable target of Western propaganda against 
New China, most of the questions centred round this contro¬ 
versy. Chou En-lai assured us, first of all, that the Chincvse 
people stood for peaceful settlement of the Korean problem. 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war, the Chinese people and 
the Chinese Government had, time and again, set forth pro¬ 
posals for such a settlement. But the American Government 
had arrogantly rejected all these proposals. The American 
Government continued its occupation of Taiwan (Formosa) 
which was China’s by right, extended its aggressive war in 
Korea, pushed its troops across the 38th Parallel right up to 
the Yalu River, bombed the strafed cities in China’s north¬ 
east provinces with its air force, raided China’s seas with its 
navy, threatened to atom-bomb north China and, by such 
means, directly violated China’s security and disrupted 
China’s peaceful reconstruction. It was only after the patience 
of the Chinese people had been stretched to the limit that they 
voluntarily took the action of aiding the Koreans in resisting 
American aggression and safeguarding their homes and 
country. 

Thus, counter-action by the Chinese People’s volunteers 
had no other purpose than that of settling the Korean ques¬ 
tion peacefully. When Soviet Delegate Malik proposed in the 
United Nations that both sides withdraw to the 38th Parallel, 
as an initial step toward the realisation of an armistice in 
Korea, the Chinese people were the first to voice their agree¬ 
ment to this proposal. The Chinese people still hoped that the 
armistice negotiations in Korea would speedily reach an 
agreement on a fair and reasonable basis. Cease-fire and 
armistice were the first step towards the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question. Only after this first step is accom¬ 
plished, can they proceed further to the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question and other problems of the Far East. The 
American imperialists were apparently not willing to follow 
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this path, but the Chinese were confident that, through the 
lioncerted and unceasing efforts of the Chinese people, the 
Korean people, other Asian peoples and the people of the 
world, they would break open this path of peace in the end. 

Some of us were inclined to be sceptical, knowing as we 
did the ideological implications of the “cold war’^ then blowing 
hot in Korea. So the question: How can peace be achieved 
when the world is divided into two incompatible ideological 
concepts—Capitalism and Communism—interlocked in a life- 
and-death struggle? 

An excellent question—exclaimed the Chinese Premier— 
and went on to provide us with an excellent answer. The 
Chinese people, he maintained, were peace-loving. Peace was 
the most essential thing in the world to a people whose only 
struggle was to provide themselves with bigger and tastier 
rice-bowls. The principle of the foreign policy of People’s 
China was simpl}^ protection of the independence, freedom, 
integrity of territory and sovereignty of their own country, 
upholding of lasting international peace and friendly coope¬ 
ration between the peoples of all countries, irrespective of 
ideologies or politics, and opposition to the imperialist policy 
of aggression and war. Chairman Mao Tse-tung himself had 
declared to the world, on the first day of the establishment 
of his government, that China was willing to establish diplo¬ 
matic relations with any foreign govermnent willing to ad¬ 
here to the principles of equality, common benefit and mutual 
respect for territory and sovereignty. ‘We believe that all 
nations in the world, whether they be Capitalist, Socialist, 
People’s Democratic or Communist, can and must co-exist 
peacefully,” the Chinese Premier assured us, “the fact is, 
that we, with our sound and scientific economic basis, are not 
the least afraid of peaceful competition; it is the imperialist 
countries who deny us and themselves peaceful co-existence 
for the simple reason that they are afraid of peacetime com^ 
petition. These imperialist countries are, therefore, bent upon 
pursuing their policy of war and expansion. We have no al¬ 
ternative but to oppose them. We believe, however^ that 
lasting world peace is in the interest of humanity and, there¬ 
fore, can be achieved, must be achieved and shall be achieved. 
The war policy of the imperialists is going to be defeated— 
for the peoples of the world are vitally interested in peace 
and not war. Peace will, therefore, triumph over war!” 
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Again, a question straight from the arsenals of Western 
propaganda. World peace is indivisible: would not the Chi¬ 
nese emphasis on unity among the Asian people and nations, 
therefore, tend towards creation of blocs that would endanger 
the very cause of peace it sponsors? 

“Those who maintain that unity among the Asian peoples 
is a threat to peace,” pat came the answer, “are precisely the 
American and allied imperialists who are threatening peace 
in Asia today by building military bases on our continent, 
rearming Japan and attempting to extend their aggressive war. 
The Chinese believe that if the peoples of China, India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, Viet Nam, Pakistan and other 
Asian peoples, including the Japanese people, strengthen their 
unity in the common fight for peace, they will surely be able 
to resist American aggression and agression from other impe¬ 
rialist countries. The Chinese believe that such strengthening 
of the unity among the Asian peoples in the common cause 
of peace will contribute to the unity of the peoples of the 
world and not be any hindrance to it. Since we call for 
unity among the Asian peoples only for the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding world peace and opposing aggressive wars, how can 
such a noble purpose possibly constitute a threat to world 
peace?” 

Next question. China was a people’s democracy, which 
tolerated private ownership of industry and agriculture and 
even capitalism of a reformed type—so far, well and good: 
but how long would this mixed economy be tolerated?—What 
was to be the pattern of the future?—A Soviet or a Chinese 
model? 

“The future of Chinese economic developments,” the 
Prime Minister answered, without any ambiguity, “would be 
state ownership of industry and socialisation of agriculture. 
This would, however, take a very long time (this was said 
with deliberate, slow emphasis); and nationalisation would be 
implemented only with the fullest consideration and consent 
of the Chinese people (emphasis again). We propose to enter 
into socialism properly and with sure and sturdy steps.” 

Different implications could, of course, be put upon this 
statement, but it left all of us in no doubt about the fact that 
Communism was the goal of New China, Marxism as inter¬ 
preted by Lenin and Stalin and executed by Mao, its religion, 
and Soviet Russia its model. The difference was essentially 
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one of means rather than the end. Russia went about it the 
quick, revolutionary, violent way; China had chosen to 
achieve the same results in easier stages, by revolutionary- 
cum-reformist means, peacefully fulfilled. Dr. J. C. Kumar- 
appa described it as the Gandhian, Sarvodaya way, in his 
own inimitable style: “China started with land reform, while 
Russia based its nation building on proletarian reform; Russia 
started with the second storey, but China started with the 
foundation of the structure.’’ 

The difference, I should think, is between Russian ends 
and Chinese means. For, as the Director of the People’s Bank 
of China told us, later, in Peking, “If we started nationahsing 
land rightaway, the peasants would rise and revolt against us 
and overthrow us. It behoves wise men to go slow and step 
by step.” 

Wise men, indeed! 

And, finally the question, which, we thought, would pro¬ 
voke a volcanic eruption. It came from one of the Indonesian 
delegates. This gentlemazi seemed to be apprehensive of New 
China’s aims and objectives vis-a-vis the South-East Asian 
countries, like Indonesia, which contain large Chinese popu¬ 
lations—and he put his fears categorically and brutally to the 
head of the Chinese Government. He almost demanded a 
hands-off-South-East Asia assurance from the Prime Minister. 
Chou En-lai’s answer is worth recording in his own words. 

“I think that, since we are nations which either had suf¬ 
fered from imperialist oppression, or are still suffering from 
it,” he said, “we should be able to understand each other bet¬ 
ter. The Indonesian Delegate should, therefore, be able to 
realise how deeply sympathetic the Chinese nation, which has 
stood up after having been oppressed for a long time, is toward 
the oppressed peoples of the world and, especially, toward 
the peoples of Asia. We do not deny that, in the feudal era 
of our history, our ancestors had started aggression against 
our brother countries in Asia, such as Korea and Viet Nam, 
but that was a mistake committed in the feudal times. That 
was a crime of the feudal rulers of China. All this we have 
already disavowed. We have driven out the imperialists and 
overthrown the feudal forces. The new People’s China of to¬ 
day can and will absolutely do no such thing. I believe that 
those of you who are present this evening, including our 
friends from Indonesia, have noticed here in Peking and will 
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further notice when you are visiting other places, how enthu¬ 
siastic the Chinese People are in welcoming you. New China 
opposes aggression and will certainly not start aggression 
against others. Finally, let me remind you that the impe¬ 
rialists are spreading rumours to the effect that China will 
start aggression against others. Their purpose is to create dis¬ 
unity among us. But can you believe them? They hope 
to instigate conflicts and mutual suspicion among us in order 
to facilitate their aggression. Let us, all peace-loving peoples, 
therefore, unite and bear in mind a common saying: ^beware 
of pickpockets!* ** 

Neither Asoka, nor Lenin, two world leaders big enough 
to give up war and return to the dispossessed the territories 
taken from them in the past, could have put it better. Chou 
En-lai’s memorable assurance evoked applause from all Asian 
delegates present such as the hall of the Foreign Office in the 
old Forbidden City of the Chinese Emperors had never before 
heard. In the midst of the tumult and clapping that went on 
for five minutes and more, Pandit Sunderlal, leader of the In¬ 
dian Delegation and a Gandhite to his bare chest, rose and 
took a toast to the unity of Asia in the cause of peace and pro¬ 
gress, under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The toast was solemnly joined by all present. 




SOONG CHING-UNG 
(Mme. Sun Yat-»en) 

‘‘Indian-Chinese friendship should be strengthened in every 
respect.” 
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^‘The fact that the pain, anguish and despair of 
Chinese wo^nanhood has been transmuted by 
revolutionary fires into new feelings of joy, pride 
and hope is a phenomenon of tremendous 
significance 

—JACK BELDEN, in ^^China Shakes the World.^^ 


G racious and charming, though in her late fifties, 

remarkably well-preserved and immaculately dressed, 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, first lady of China, widow of the 
Father of the Chinese Nation and Vice-Chairman of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Government of China, received us with a friendly smile 
and a warm hand-shake when we called at her Peking residence 
to pay our homage to her. 

India, she said, has always had a special place in her 
thoughts; she spoke feelingly of the death of Gandhiji and 
about the late Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. She recalled with regret 
that, being away from Chungking at that time, she could not 
meet Jawaharlal Nehru when he paid a flying visit to China’s 
war-time capital. 

She gratefully acknowledged the humanitarian services of 
the Indian Medical Mission that Nehru had sent to China dur¬ 
ing the war and she was obviously moved when recalling the 
martyrdom of Doctor Dwarkanath Kotnis, the Indian doctor 
who laid down his life for China. 

Having stood four-square by the ideals of her husband 
and the aspirations of the Chinese people and thus 
provided incalculable support to the cause of the progressives, 
against her reactionary sisters and brother-in-law, Madame 
Sun Yat-sen (or Soong Ching-ling, as she is generally called 
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by her maiden name) has been a vital factor in the success 
of the Chinese revolution against foreign imperialisms and in¬ 
ternal reaction. But she modestly disclaims all credit. In¬ 
deed, she gives all credit to the Chinese people, to the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung and to the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

But her own people—and the world—cannot forget her 
great services apd sacrifices for the cause of her people. Her 
election as Vice-Chairman of the Central People’s Government 
was an acknowledgement of her supreme position. The Stalin 
Peace Prize, which was conferred on her only a week before 
our meeting (by the Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenberg, who was 
specially sent for this purpose by Marshal Stalin) was another 
honour she richly deserved. 

So it was quite gratifying for us when she thanked us so 
graciously for the gifts I presented to her on behalf of the India- 
China Friendship Association and agreed to answer my ques¬ 
tions. This was the first interview she had given any foreign 
journalist in a long time. 

Knowing of her abiding interest in Indo-Chinese friend¬ 
ship, my first question was about the practical measures that 
should be adopted to strengthen the bonds of unity between 
India and China. 

She emphatically stated that ‘Indian-Chinese friendship 
should be strengthened in every respect” and thereby endorsed 
our suggestion that it should be done not only by commercial 
and cultural exchanges but also on a political plane, by India 
and China taking a united stand in international affairs. 

''Do you think that the danger of war in the world, and 
particularly, in the Far East is deepening? I asked, "If so 
what steps should be taken to avoid such a catastrophe?^^ 

"It is not impossible to avert a world war”, she replied, 
“if the people throughout the world take the task of protecting 
peace into their own hands”, and continued, “We see all around 
us how ardently the people love and desire peace; we know 
this is the truth but we must translate this truth into action. 
We must establish a broad endorsement for the concept of 
peaceful co-existence by cutting across aU national, political 
and religious lines. Stalin has told us that at this time war 
is not inevitable. We can still avert this terrible catastrophe 
if we unite closely and demand sincere negotiation in place of 
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force to settle differences. The unified voice of the peoples 
can clear the way for harmony between all nations.” 

‘ We have been deeply impressed by the speed and scope 
of national reconstruction in your country, Madame'\ I told 
her, and asked, ^^What lesson, in your view, should India and 
other Asiatic countries take from the New People's Democracy 
of China?" To get further clarification from so authoritative 
a source, I added, ^'What are the special characteristics of New 
People's Democracy^" 

“China”, she said, ‘‘has set the best example for the whole 
of Asia by throwing off the shackles of imperialist domination 
and exploitation, and transforming the nation from a semi¬ 
colonial status into one of the most powerful and independent 
countries. The mighty voice of the Chinese people, along 
with those of the broad masses of the Indian people and the 
peace-loving democratic peoples of the world will halt the re¬ 
actionary and savage imperialists in their fanatic attempts to 
destroy human civilisation.” 

She continued: “Since your arrival, you have witnessed 
with your own eyes the new and growing phenomenon of 
creative endeavour producing unprecedented happiness among 
the people who have long suffered from foreign domination 
and native feudalism, 

“The special characteristic of New Democracy internally 
is the unity of all progressive forces, namely, the working class, 
the peasants, the revolutionary fighters, the intelligentsia, the 
petty bourgeoisie and national capitalists, the minorities, the 
Overseas Chinese and all other patriotic and democratic ele¬ 
ments under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, 
and that they have organised themselves into a democratic 
dictatorship of the People’s Republic of China. 

“The principal task of the New Democracy is to overthrow 
imperialism, liquidate feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism 
—the three major enemies of the people. Internationally, 
under the leadership of Stalin, the great teacher and friend 
of the people of the world, we aim to cooperate with all peace- 
loving people of the world, particularly the people of Asian 
countries, irrespective of creed and nationality, to smash those 
who are the enemies of the people of the entire world.” 

This led to our next question: “Do you agree to call an 
Asian Conference to discuss the important common problems 
of the Asian countries and to unite them to oppose British and 
American imperialists?" 
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‘1 firmly endorse this idea,” she replied, ‘‘and I think that 
we should avail of this opportunity to discuss and prepare for 
this important conference, for it vitally affects us.” 

Anxious to get from the First Lady of China a detailed 
statement on the position of women in New China, we reserv¬ 
ed our last question for this subject: ^‘What is the special role 
of your women in the construction of New China? After 
liherntion, in lohat respects has the life of the common Chinese 
women been changed? 

Here was the subject next to her own heart—for she has 
been the symbol and the inspiration of women’s awakening 
in her country—and Madame Sun gave us an exhaustive ac¬ 
count of the revolutionary changes that have been brought 
abour in the lives of Chinese women. 

‘'Chinese women”, she said, not without a trace of patrio¬ 
tic pride, “have been fighting shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the thirty years of our revolutionary struggle, as exempli¬ 
fied by the heroic .exploits of martyrs Chao Yi Man and Liu Hu 
Lan. There are many heroines among the People’s Volunteers 
who are resisting American aggression, aiding Korea, and 
protecting our homes and our country. After liberation, we 
have acquired an equal position and rights with men. The 
policy of the Government and laws of our country have spe¬ 
cially laid emphasis on the protection of women’s rights.” 

Giving more concrete examples of the part played by 
women in constructive activities, she said: “Our women have 
shown a distinguished record in national reconstruction in New 
China. In the giant project of harnessing the Huai River, 
many labour heroines have distinguished themselves, such as 
Kan Tsai Hua and Chein Chung Ying, the water conservancy 
engineer in charge of harnessing the Huai River; the agri¬ 
cultural labour heroine, Yung Kwan Sho and tractor driver, 
Liang Chun; in communications, locomotive drivers like Tien 
Kwei Yin and Li Shi; and on the production front, in the tex¬ 
tile industry, the model worker, Hao Chien Shu.” 

Modestly refraining from mentioning her own name she re¬ 
ferred to the positions of authority that Government had given 
to women in the administration: “Women have also participat¬ 
ed in the actual work of the Government administration from 
the post of Vice-Chairman to Committee members and Minis¬ 
ters of the Central People’s Government. In all the adminis¬ 
trative sections in all the provinces, in all cities, in all the 
counties, down to the smallest village government, it is quite 
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common for women to hold important positions as committee 
members and officials/’ 

Turning more specifically to the change in the life and 
status of peasant women, she added: “The fate of large num¬ 
bers of peasant women, who v^^ere oppressed by both imperial¬ 
ist and feudal exploitation, constitutes one of the most tragic 
chapters in the history of China. As soon os the People’s 
Government was inaugurated, one of the first things it did 
was to promulgate a new Marriage Law which was enforced 
v/iih the nation-v;ide Labour Reform. This important social 
reform signifies a great step forward towards the elimination 
of the remnants of the feudal order. 

“The basic spirit of the new marriage laws is to abolish 
the feudal marriage system which was based upon force and 
in which men occupied a higher position than women, who 
wrn'e re,g?irded as inferior human beings. Now child brides 
have been liberated, widows may I’ejnany, and the new, free 
and happy basis of marriage has been a great: incenlivo to 
women in their new tasks as citizens, Ceaiscquently tlie ef¬ 
ficiency of agriculturai production as a whole has been 
improved. 

“Upto the summer of 1951, land liad ali'caciy been divided 
m an area with a j^opulution of 240 milli(ms arid women, who 
constdute lialf of this population, have acquired land the same 
as men. This has not only advanced the economic conslruc- 
ti.on of New China but also protected the rights of women. 
Ax:;art from this, in the matter of providing culture and educa¬ 
tion for tl'.e masses of women, we have, since the beginning 
of 1951, carried out a nation-wide campaign to remove il¬ 
literacy. This is one of the historical taslcs for our nation 
m building the New People’s Democracy, 

“The content of education for women is just the same as 
for men workers and peasants, the main element being cul¬ 
tural education pivoted on learning the characters, combined 
with production, hygiene, political understanding and a gene¬ 
ral knov/ledge of current affairs, and related to the main occu¬ 
pational work of that area. 

“Of the total number of peasants who joined the winter 
Study courses all over China, the number of women averaged 
no less than fifty per cent. In cities, the North-Eastern cities, 
Dairen and Port Arthur, are typical. Seventy per cent of the 
formerly illiterate women who had gone to school now know, 
on an average, a thousand characters. They can write let- 
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ters, make notes, while some of them can even write articles, 
indeed, some have become contributors to literary magazines. 
These concrete facts provide, no doubt, a great encouragement 
and incentive to those women of Asia who ^re still under feu¬ 
dal oppression.” 

Being innately modest, of course, she would not mention 
the great inspiration and incentive that she herself has provid¬ 
ed to the women of China, by her example and by her lifelong 
efforts in their behalf. But that fact anybody who has eyes 
could witness from the zealous manner in which the Peking 
leadership of the All-China Women^s Federation were nurs¬ 
ing their Queen who, on the day of our meeting, suffered from 
an attack of influenza. Soong Ching-ling is New China’s 
greatest living human treasure today. And the people guard 
her like a goddess. 
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Faced with such enemieSj the prolonged and 
bloody state of the Chinese Revolution becomes 
inevitable ... 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


W E WERE visiting a land-reformed village near Peking. 
The model farmer—a 70-year-old veteran of the agra¬ 
rian revolution—had laid on a huge luncheon for his 
guests from India. After half-a-dozen courses came a plate¬ 
ful of delicious Chinese pork. A member of our delegation, 
recalling the old gag about Leopold Amery of Bengal famine 
fame, regarding “certain types of meat Muslims are forbidden 
to eaf, enquired of the host, good-humouredly, whether they 
had at last got hold of Chiang Kai-shek and his Madame and 
turned the swine into pork. The old man had a convulsion 
in his belly. He left the table for the door—and vomited! 
Our attempt at a witticism had not only fallen flat, but 
almost provoked an incident. 

Whereby hangs a moral: You can’t abuse even a pig in 
China with the name of Chiang or his infamous Madame. The 
stomach of the hberated continent, which has violently vomited 
out the Kuomintang ulcer, revolts at the mere mention of 
that deserted and horrible couple! 

Any estimate of China today would, therefore, be in¬ 
complete without a corresponding picture of the other side 
of the medal—that is, of China yesterday and the day before 
yesterday, China ravaged by two decades of the misrule of 
the Kuomintang regime and a whole century of exploitation 
by Western imperialism. 

China before 1949 was appropriately illustrated by West¬ 
ern caricature as the “sick man of Asia”, with “bent backs” 
of its “coolies” and the “bound feet” of its women, symbolis- 
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ing the tragedy of an impoverished, oppressed, weak and igno¬ 
rant race, the 20th century galley-slaves and rickshaw coolies 
of the white saheb and his companion-in-imperialism, the native 
comprador. 

The China of Chiang and his Kuomintang wasn't, in any 
sense of the concept, a state, or a nation, or even a people 
with any organic unity of their own. It had no organisation, 
no government, no administration, no constitution, no writ 
of law, no service or cadres, no railways and communications, 
nothing save Chiang and his warlords, the notorious four 
families of bankers who sold Chinese economy to Wall Street 
and the Bank of England, money-and-land-grabbing landlords, 
a huge, indisciplined and demoralised army, and probably the 
most corrupt and inefficient bureaucracy known to history, 
owning allegiance more to foreign vested interests than to the 
country and its people. 

Chiang’s “capital" of Nanking, set up in 1929, was a 
“capital" only in the sense that it was the headquarters of his 
war against the Communists. The choice of this somewhat 
un-Chinese city as “capital" of Kuomintang China was dicta¬ 
ted, like most other things, by foreign vested interests operat¬ 
ing from Shanghai, for no reason other than the nearness of 
Nanking to this vital base of Western imperialism in the 
Pacific. 

So far as Shanghai and other metropoli, about the “stag¬ 
nation" of which we hear so much nowadays, were concerned, 
they were not Chinese at all. They were parcelled off bet¬ 
ween some half dozen foreign nations by way of foreign “con¬ 
cessions" and “settlements". A favourite hobby of British, 
American, French and other European ladies in those days, if 
you remember, was “collecting China.” While miladies col¬ 
lected Chinese curios, their imperial lords and masters were 
busy collecting chunks of Chinese territory. 

No better description of the impact of Christian civilisa¬ 
tion upon “backward China" can be provided than the West’s 
own label given to these “Cities of Sin”. The underworld of 
each one of these cities covered enough dirt, filth, crime and 
racket to poison a whole continent. It certainly sufficed to 
pollute old China. 

Whilst the wealthy, both foreign and indigenous, had a 
whale of a time, the life of the middle classes, the workers 
and “coolies", the Chinese proletariat as well as small bour¬ 
geoisie, became a ghastly nightmare. The working class had a 
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saying very expressive of their lot: big fish eat small fish, 
small fish eat worms, worms eat mud—we are the worms! 
The ti'agedy of these “worms^’ can be gathered from the fact 
that, during the fag-end of the First World War, more than 
100,000 Chinese ‘‘coolies” Were drafted and sold by gangmen 
to dig trenches for the European Powers on the Western Front! 

Of Chinese slave labour under the Kiiomintang regime, 
Edgar Snow writes: 

“Here you could see British, American, French, Japa¬ 
nese, Italian and Chinese soldiers, sailors and police, all 
the forces of world imperialism combined with native 
gangsterism and the comprador bourgeoisie, the most de¬ 
generate elements of Chinese society, cooperating in 
wielding the truncheon over the heads of the hundreds of 
thousands of unarmed workers.” 

The Chinese industrial workers, most of them concentra¬ 
ted in foreign settlements within range of foreign gunboats, 
had learned the truth of this estimate as early as in 1927, 
when they dared to organise a trade union movement under 
Communist leadership. Chiang rushed 5,000 rifles to the res¬ 
cue of his European allies and the entire labour movement, in¬ 
cluding thousands of unarmed workers, was butchered in cold 
blood. About the same time, the Hunan Provincial General 
Labour Union was attacked in the night, whilst still in confer¬ 
ence, by Kuomintang gendarmes, who broke into their camps, 
pulled pickets and delegates out from their beds, dragged 
them against the wall and shot them dead. 

Not only in the working classes, but the middle-class, the 
petty bourgeoisie and even national bourgeoisie—that is, the 
merchant-industrial classes not subservient to foreign capital 
—all suffered from the uncertainty, inflation, speculation, eco¬ 
nomic crisis and social chaos, in the so-called “prosperous” 
metropoli of China. 

So much for urban life in Chiang s China. What about 
the peasantry constituting, as it does, more than 400,000,000 
of China’s population? 

The Chinese earth, broken up into half-a-dozen major and 
some hundred minor bits and pieces, was held in feudal thrall 
by Chiang’s warlords, those feudal monsters in gaudy uni¬ 
forms, who fought one another and, when there was no civil 
war to fight, terrorised the peasantry with their bandit armies. 
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Chinese landlords^ either minor warlords, unscrnpuloiis 
money-lenders or corrupt bureaucrats, usurped and held more 
than 70 per cent of cultivable land, having driven the poor and 
landless peasants, 65 per cent of the population, into less than 
30 per cent. 

Taxes and other levies paid by the farmer to the landlord 
amounted to anything between 50 to 150 per cent of the crop. 
More often than not, the farmers, harassed by famine, droughty 
flood and the blood-sucking usurer, were forced to pay their 
debts in land, the sale of their wives and womenfolk and, in 
the end, slave labour. 

Landlords demanded of their tenants the right of the first 
night and many a night, not to mention afternoon, to follow, 
with their wives and daughters. Cases are on record when 
the landlord’s family feasted on the flesh of executed farmers. 
Their wives and concubines were wont to consider the human 
heart a very delectable delicacy, and, at a land reform exhi¬ 
bition in Shanghai, we saw documentary evidence to prove 
that peasants had been executed to provide the landlord’s 
kitchen with a menu of milady’s choice. 

One of the old, familiar folk-songs of the Chinese peasan¬ 
try concludes with these bitter lines about their lot under the 
old regime: 

‘^Harvest every year: but yearly — nothing. 

‘^Borrow money yearly; yearly still in debt. 

''Broken huts, small basins, crooked pots; 

"Half an acre of land; FIVE GRAVESr 

‘‘FIVE GRAVES” would perhaps have been a welcome 
epithet for Farmer Chin’s family but the Fates weren’t always 
so generous. Cursed with a remarkable longevity and truly 
stupendous endurance, the Chinese peasantry survived to 
suffer more frightful indignities. Dispossessed of the beauti¬ 
ful handicrafts, for which they were famed, by the invasion of 
foreign machine-made goods, their lands and cottages expro¬ 
priated, their wives and daughters mortgaged to the landlords, 
with no employment to go the round, Chinese farmers escap¬ 
ed to the Communist-held territories in the north if they were 
lucky, otherwise they turned bandits and scourged the coun¬ 
tryside or migrated to the cities to assume their new avatar 
of ‘‘coolies”, beggars, loafers and thieves. 

Deriving from China’s major problems of Land and 
Liberty was the tragedy of its womanhood. If Confucianism,, 
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Taoism, Buddhism and Christianity had combined to organise 
a hell on earth for the women of old China, their lot could not 
have been worse. 

In old Chinese society, women were regarded as some 
sub-human species on a level with the beasts of burden. Re¬ 
ligion itself outlawed them from human functions by barring 
women from performing ancestor worship. Girl children were 
often drowned by disappointed parents. Wives and daughters 
used to be pedalled or sold to the big whorehouses by good, 
Confucian husbands and fathers. Their feet and breasts bound 
and their hair tied in the queue, symbols of their slavery. 
Chinese girls were religiously kept illiterate, ignorant, super¬ 
stition-ridden and backward to an animal extent. Child mar¬ 
riages and suicides were common among peasant women. The 
number of suicides rose to phenomenal heights. 

In the context of these abominable conditions, is it sur¬ 
prising that the once fertile Chinese earth dried up, livestock 
perished and, in the absence of dykes, canals and irrigation 
projects, floods and drought racked the land, transforming it, 
slowly but inexorably, into a desert? An agricultural country 
that had claimed food-sufficiency under its feudal emperors 
was ravaged by an almost continuous state of famine claiming 
millions of lives. By 1932, food had become the chief import 
of China—a fact which placed its people at the mercy of the 
imperialist West, like onr own India today. 

Whilst the people starved, hoarders and profiteers and 
speculators (so like our own vultures of the blackmarket), in 
league with the Kuomintang (Chinese parallel of our Con¬ 
gress), made yearly killings ;n areas of scarcity, like Shan¬ 
ghai, by hoarding and withholding grain from the market in 
order to drive the prices higher and ever higher. 

To our rice-eating people, defamed by the Central Minis¬ 
ter of American Food and Famine as “barbarians’", it will be 
interesting knowledge that very similar efforts were made by 
the foreign imperialists and their Chinese stooges, during the 
last years of Chiang’s regime, to discourage people from eat¬ 
ing Chinese rice in favour of American wheat. A propaganda 
campaign was organized to hold the rice-eating habit of the 
Chinese people responsible for diseases like beri-beri so that 
American surplus wheat might be dumped profitably into the 
Chinese granary and Chinese rice, bought cheap, sold in for¬ 
eign markets at higher prices. 
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In the wake of famine, speculation, hoarding, civil war 
and an unrestrained capitalist economy dominated by Western 
imperialist interests, came inflation of the maddest character 
known to mankind. Government made things worse by seek¬ 
ing to fight economic disaster with paper money. 

Some idea of the rottenness of Chinese economy under 
the Kuomintang can be gathered from the fact, revealed to 
us by the Director of the People’s Bank at Peking, that when 
the new Govermnent cleared up the mess and withdrew notes 
issued by their predecessors, they found that the printing 
press money in circulation was 176.8 thousand million times 
more than before the war. The price index was even more 
shocking. By 1948 prices had spiralled to 13,884.2 thousand 
million higher than 19lf7-38. Exchange value for one Ameri¬ 
can dollar, for example, rose from 3,000 Chinese dollars before 
the war to 8,000,000 and more in 1946-47. 

This meant, in simple language, that if a person had own¬ 
ed $10,000 before the war, the sum would not suffice him to 
buy one single match-stick or a dozen grains of rice after vic¬ 
tory, Prices of commodities, like newspapers, shot up by 
a million dollars weekly. 

Everybody, therefore, took to hoarding. Speculation be¬ 
came universal. Prices changed as many as half a dozen 
times a day. 

Inflation of such a fantastic nature proved, in the end, dis¬ 
astrous for industry, agriculture and transport and infected 
all who could afford the luxury with a wild lust for land. None 
of the Japanese-occupied land, after the victory, went back to 
the legitimate owners; it was grabbed by the Kuomintang 
compradors and bureaucrats. This land-grab drove the 
peasantry, the bedrock of any agricultural country, out 
of its inheritance and really tolled the bells for a regime 
which could permit such an outrage. 

Loot became the order of the day—that is, for anybody 
and everybody who had the power to loot. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Madame began transferring the treasures of China to 
Formosa and foreign lands; the four notorious families of 
bankers who dominated and destroyed Chinese economy de¬ 
serted the sinking treasury with their private loot of more 
than 20 billion American dollars presently invested in Hong¬ 
kong and the United States; lesser bureaucrats and officials 
organised their own “mahotsava” of squeeze, grab, graft and 
corruption. 
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The end of Chiang’s regime found the whole of China, 
barring the rulers, the compradors and their foreign imperia¬ 
list allies, mobilised into one gigantic greater-than-the-Great- 
Wall of indignation, anger and resistance against a regime of 
plain, bloody bandits. As China, both rural and urban, began 
to stir and Chiang Kai-shek heard faint rumblings of the vol¬ 
cano, he unleashed a reign of terror probably unprecedented 
in history. 

His desperate warlords carried fire and sword unto the 
Communist-held territory, scorching whole districts. His 
engineers opened up dykes and threw whole rivers in spate 
between the Kuomintang and the Communist armies. 

Those who shout about the executions of bandits and 
‘patriots’ in People’s China today conveniently forget the sordid, 
violent, mass executions of patriots, professors, intellectuals, 
democrats, students, workers and peasants, by the Kuomintang. 

In Formosa, present hide-out of Chiang, anything bet¬ 
ween 10 and 15 thousand people who formed a protest demon¬ 
stration were massacred by Chinese gendarmes in full view 
of the US Consulate. A girl student in Kunming became 
insane after being treated five times in an American electric 
chair. Torture and executions of teen-aged students were 
reported from all directions. The severest of censorship was 
imposed upon independent papers, like the American-o\smed 
China Monthly Review, which dared to report on the terror 
of the Kuomintang. In the last year of the Chiang regime,^ 
the whole of China—patriots, professors, students, workers 
and peasants, even Kuomintang generals and Chiang’s bureau¬ 
crats—were on “satyagraha” against Chiang’s government. 

And, finally, when utterly defeated, debunked and dis¬ 
credited, this would-be dictator of China, who, by a decree, 
made people stand up every time his name was mentioned, 
exposed himself in his true character of a running-dog of 
the Americans. According to Jack Belden and other Ame¬ 
rican authorities on China, as I have described in detail in 
Part I of this book, Chiang Kai-shek sent repeated SOSs to 
the United States ‘‘to establish military and naval bases on 
the supposedly sovereign soil of ChinaJ^ And to think that 
this is the man whom the Americans want to bring back to 
power by means of a war of counter-revolution! The Yanks 
must be a demented lot. 

That is putting it very mildly. 
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unique forjii—a new (lemocratic state and 
regime of a union of all democratic and patriotic 
classes—will he produced which will he entirely 
necessai'y and rational to us and different frorn 
the Russian system:’ 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


K UOMINTANG china was an inferno more horrible 
and hellish than anything conceived in the nightmares 
of Dante and Milton. How came this hell to be trans¬ 
formed overnight into a paradise for the people to which all 
of us delegates from India were witness and have given evi¬ 
dence? Had Mao worked a miracle? Or was there some 
rational, scientific explanation for the apocalypse? 

I have already answered some of these questions. China 
today is no paradise of perfection. In fact, in the context of 
the hell the Chinese people suffered, only five years ago, their 
condition might perhaps be described as a state of purgatory. 
They have left the Kuomintang behind them—in fact, they 
have destroyed it for all time. They have not yet achieved 
anything like paradise, but they are steadily and sturdily 
marching towards a planned goal of scientific perfection. Their 
achievements, formidable as they ai-e, cannot be put down to 
any apocalypse or miracle. 

There is nothing supernatural or miraculous about the way 
China organised its liberation, salvation, and rehabilitation. 

Their accomplishment today is the harvest of more than 
20 years of cold, calculated, scientific planning and the applica¬ 
tion, or adaptation, of Marxian theory and the experiences 
of the great Soviet revolution to Chinese conditions. Chair- 
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man Mao Tse-timg and the leadership and cadres of the Chinese 
Communist Party, to which the country owes its liberation 
and reconstruction, did not perform any magic overnight. 
Anybody can read the “Grand Design” in the thoughts, 
speeches and writings of Mao Tse-tung, the Lenin of the 
Chinese revolution, during the past two decades and more. 

Id Ifc 

The Communists took over Peking, the new capital of 
People’s China, in 1949, not like our own jail-going agitators, 
inexperienced in the science of governance, but as an establish¬ 
ed government on the march, a state within a state, whose writ 
already ran over a half of China, with its own cadres or 
administrative services, economists, financiers, engineers, tech¬ 
nicians, scientists, educationists, physicians, experts in every 
branch of life, mass organisations of peasants and working 
classes, youth, women and even children—in fact, every ap¬ 
paratus of democratic state power plus the People’s Liberation 
Army, of five million strong, one of the world’s most potent 
fighting forces, ready to transform itself, at a moment’s notice, 
into a gigantic land army of reconstruction. 

Mao Tse-tung, therefore, launched the New Chinese regime 
with a superb advantage that neither Nehru nor even Gandhiji 
possessed. He had a sound core of utterly selfless and devoted 
services, or cadres, at the heart of the administration, making 
a solid, rocklike foundation of faith, integrity and efficiency 
upon which he could build his new dynasty of the Chinese 
people. 

But these cadres and services—^you exclaim—they are 
Communist! Yes, indeed, many of them are, but what is 
wrong with that? You have to go to China and see Chinese 
Communists at work to realise the vitality, dynamism and glory 
of Communism. They are as different from the rotten bureau¬ 
cracy we inherited from the British, or the power-drunk Con¬ 
gress workers with whom we sought to supplement them, as 
the conception of God contrasts with that of Satan. They do 
not regard themselves a privileged class, nor do they claim 
fat salaries and other unfair advantages over the people. 

The Chinese cadres, equivalent to our ICS, IAS and other 
services, have voluntarily sacrificed their remuneration until 
better days. They get their rations, two pairs of cotton and 
woollen uniforms of the same rough quality as those worn by 
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ordinary working classes, meagre living quarters and a sup¬ 
plementary allowance of not more than a hundred rui>ees per 
month. In all, they draw less than a factory worker. But 
they work hai'der than their prototypes anywhere else in the 
world. The people, on their side, regard them as ^'our father 
and mother \ the temporal and spiritual monitors of China. 

No wonder this—because in a land notorious for the 
squeeze, graft, grab and corruption of its rulers, the “Godless 
Communists” have set the rest of China an example in indus¬ 
try, honesty, incorruptibility, morality and godliness. And 
woe betide any party member, however highly-placed he be, 
who fails to live up to the standards set for him. Tlie sword 
of the recent anti-corruption drive, for instance, fell heaviest 
on the necksi of erring Communists. Three of the four of¬ 
ficials who paid with their lives for crimes of corruption were 
old and tried members of the party. 

Once upon a time, the Congress of Gandhiji and Nehru 
also possessed such authority born of public faith, but it was 
dissipated in its lustful craze for power and pelf. The 
Cliinese Communists, in their first full flush of power, 
after twenty year's of frustration, did something humanly 
incredible. Everybody expected them to take over power, 
liquidate all classes and parties other than those belonging to 
the peasant and working classes and set up a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Tliey did nothing of the kind. 

On the contrary, they withdrew into the background, oc¬ 
cupying not more than a third of the total strength in the par¬ 
liament and other apparatus of state power and encouraging 
other non-Communist intellectual, liberal and democratic ele¬ 
ments, including even reformed Kuomintangists to participate, 
at all levels in the new—and, take /ny word for it—genuine 
“People’s Democracy.” 

For example, three out of the six Vice-Chairmen of the 
new Republic, taking precedence after Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
are non-Conmiunists. The Central People’s Government is 
composed of ministers hailing from some half a dozen different 
parties. The Central Minister of Law and the Chief Justice 
of the People’s Supreme Court at Peking belong to the Revolu¬ 
tionary Kuomintang. Even the oflicer in charge of Mao’s 
secretaiiat, his Military Secretary, is not a Communist, but a 
progressive Kuomintangist. 

And such is the selfless work and patriotism of the Com¬ 
munists of all cadres—-they form only a 31 per cent minority 
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in the Cabinet—that they are welcomed everywhere and looked 
upon by the people as their ideals not for blind adoration^ but 
practical emulation. 


The Chinese People’s Consultative Conference, the pro¬ 
visional parliament of New China until, of course, the proposed 
All-China People’s Congress is elected on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage, is similarly a multi-party, multi-class organisa¬ 
tion, representative of all shades of democratic opinion in 
China from the Communists and the Liberal Democrats right 
up—or down—to patriotic capitalists and the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie. All national minorities, like Muslims, have direct repre¬ 
sentation and the controlling voice in their own affairs. Here 
again the Communists hold not more than a third of the total 
strength. 

From the deliberations of this provisional parliament 
emerged the constitution of New China. The nature of this 
constitution is implicit in its own definition of the new order 
as a ‘‘People’s Democratic Dictatorship”—that is, democracy 
in its widest application for the people, but dictatorship in its 
severest sense against the enemies of the people. 

The new Chinese Government, built like a pyramid 
through a process of “democratic centralisation” from Peo¬ 
ple’s Village, Town, County and District Councils at the 
bottom, to Provincial People’s Governments—each a strong 
and self-contained zonal regime—and the Central People’s 
Government at the top, constitutes a “People’s Democracy” in 
a sense which the Churchills and Achesons of the Wild West 
haven’t the democratic will, capacity or experience to under¬ 
stand, much less appreciate. 

The People’s Courts, constituting the judiciary of New 
China function likewise in the form of a pyramid. It is true 
the Judiciary has not been separated from the People’s Govern¬ 
ment—a fact which has been the principal target of the “demo¬ 
cratic” slanders of New China. The Chinese retort, with 
some reason, that in the old-fashioned Western “democracies”, 
the People are divorced from the State and, therefore, the 
Judiciary has of necessity to be an independent institution in 
order to protect the Populace from the excesses of the Gov¬ 
ernment. “In New China”, they argue, “we have a People’s 
Government overwhelmingly associated with the people. In 
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fact, our people are the rulers. We do not need the judiciary 
to save us from ourselves—do we? And when the courts give 
incorirect judgments, leaders of our representative associa¬ 
tions are there, right inside the court, to challenge the judg¬ 
ment, criticise the judges, and take their appeal to the People 
Supreme Court, if necessary,’’ As a staunch believer in the 
necessity of a sovereign Judiciary, separate and independent 
of the Executive, I had my reservations. I still hold them. Let 
me add nevertheless, that I have been to Chinese People’s 
Courts. I have seen people get up and rebuke the judge to an 
extent that would constitute eonternpl of any Western court, 
and I have checked up on cases where the judgment has been 
“corrected” according to tlie Vox Populi which, in China today, 
has achieved the status of Vo.r Dei The judges, assessor.s and 
court are responsible to the people with whom rests the final 
judgment. 

Parallel to these organs o[ state power, at all levels— 
village, town, county, district, province and nation, are those 
mighty mass organisations of the people, like the All-China 
Trade Union Federation, the All-China V/omen’s Federation, 
the All-China Youth League, the AlhChina Federation of 
Writers and Artists and the All-China Peace Council, each of 
them a potent pyramid of popular willpower, a parallel parlia¬ 
ment whose discussions and decisions impress all governmen¬ 
tal apparatus at their level. 

The result is that all issues, either devolving from the top 
of the pyramid at Peking or evolving from some small 
village at the base, arc? made the subjects of intense democratic 
education, discussion, debate and decision before they become 
laws of the land and, once they become law, the people are 
ready to execute them through their councils, governments 
and courts—again, at all levels—both in the letter and spirit. 
The Chinese do not merely pass legislations, but organise vast 
mass movements in support of their laws, turning the wliole 
country into some Icind of superparliament of the people. 

For example, before the new Marriage Laws liberating 
Chinese women from centuries-old slavery and giving them 
an equal social and economic status with their menfolk were 
introduced, cadres and women leaders from Peking went to 
each village with drafts of the new legislation. Tliey called 
meetings of ignorant village women to explain the proposed 
law to them, educate them, make them conscious of their rights 
as human beings. Next they encouraged the women them- 
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selves to hold what they call ‘^speak bitterness” meetings, to 
discuss their grievances and suggest remedies. In the light 
of these discussions, the original draft was altered, completed, 
made fool-proof. The result was that when the draft came 
back to the villages in the form of law, the women were ready 
for it. And, by God and Mao Tse-tung, they went about the 
business of their emancii>ation with a vengeance. 

When we were visiting one such village, tlie women’s body 
there had dug up the five-year-old tragedy of a youngmarried 
girl forced to commit suicide by her mother4n^|a^. We saw 
mamma bow her head as she received the sentence of 15 years’ 
imprisonment from the People’s Court of the County presided 
over by a 30-year-old judge who was assisted by a panel of 
leaders of the mass organisations of the village—all under 30! 
The sentence was preceded and followed by an open discus¬ 
sion of the case by the whole court. Everybody who wanted 
to speak got up and had his say. That, I think you will agree, 
was real democracy, people’s democracy, the new democracy. 

This new democracy, therefore, is not the old cliche or 
slogan made hollow and sterile by the Western betrayal of it; 
it is something real, earnest, vital. It has about it all the 
features of a national movement, a national renaissance. Un¬ 
like India, Britain and other votaries of Western Demockery, 
the Chinese people don’t send their representatives to their 
councils and parliaments and then forget about the whole 
business for the simple reason that they haven’t the right to 
recall them. They have the x>ower not only to recall their 
deputies at any stage but even to try them in the People’s 
Courts and disgrace and punish them whenever they 
misbehave. 


Besides the institution of the popular Government and a 
Constitution, the provisional parliament also formulated a 
"'Common Programme'^ for the whole of the Republic. True 
to its calling, the programme was a result of common consulta¬ 
tion and common consent of all patriotic and democratic ele¬ 
ments in liberated China including, if you please, rich farmers, 
wealthy industrialists and the merchant-trader class. This 
common programme, constituting an ideal compromise bet¬ 
ween proletarian socialism and bourgeois democracy should 
be of very special interest to our country. 

C9 
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First of all, it makes provision for a successful multi¬ 
party, multi-class collaboration in a government of the coali¬ 
tion of all democratic and patriotic classes, parties, organisa¬ 
tions, minorities and individuals, in the spirit of their leaders’ 
dictum that ^‘the people must rule.” It introduces a new mix¬ 
ed economy, making possible peaceful, co-operative co-exist¬ 
ence between state-owned and private-owned industries and 
agriculture. It guarantees to minorities, like the 30 million 
Muslims of China, the fullest freedom in the context of the 
Common Programme. Finally, it calls for sweeping national 
reforms, like the agrarian revolution, emancipation of women, 
legislation on trade unions, factory and farm democracy, legis¬ 
lation revolutionising the entire educational system, bold eco¬ 
nomic decrees to combat inflation and the institution of central, 
provincial, town and village people s courts throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Our “Marxists” may deride and did, in fact, at one time, 
deride this Common Programme as a compromise with capi¬ 
talism or a rejection of communism. I discussed this problem 
with the Chinese leaders. They do not consider it a retreat 
before capitalism, but an advance towards socialism: because 
industrial capitalism, as the West understands it, did not exist 
in China at all. All they had was compradorism, a satellite 
capitalism linked to the Western imperialist economy which 
dominated old China. Mao Tse-tung himself has attested to 
the fact that China can do with more patriotic capitalism. 
While the ultimate objective of China is complete nationa¬ 
lisation, both of industry and agriculture, they regard this 
initial compromise as a step forward, and not hackwardy 
towards the industrialisation of China. At the same time, 
the wise and farsighted leadership of New China realised that 
they had to carry the whole country—national capitalists, 
liberal democrats, Communists, everybody except imperialist 
foreigners and their stooges, forward with them and, there¬ 
fore, some compromise was essential in the semi-colonial 
land that China was. 

One great thing we must understand about the rulers of 
China is that they have no use for dogma. ^'Dogma is more 
useless than cowdnng,' wrote Mao Tse-tung years ago, ^^for 
dung at least has its uses!'’ 

Communism, of course, is the final goal of China, and So¬ 
viet Russia its Utopia. But being no ideological fools, the 
Chinese know their limitations. People's Democracy is all 
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we can achieve for the next decade or two/^ they tell you, ‘Hhen 
we shall move into Socialism where everybody will get what 
he needs, and finally we shall achieve Communism where all 
shall get what they want” 

In other words, a People’s Democracy may be likened 
to a college where a people unused to democratic behaviour 
are given lessons in democracy and self-government. During 
this stage, the leadership of New China and the Communist 
Party have necessarily to play the role of guides, philosophers 
and friends to the people. The next step, that of Socialism, 
will take the people one stage forward where the State will 
control all activities through organs of people’s power. The 
final stage will be that of Communism, where the State, the 
leadership and the Party will be absorbed by the people as 
a whole. This is the Chinese ideal of Communism which Dr, 
Kumarappa describes as “a kind of a national joint family.... 
the Chinese equivalent to our own ideal of Ram Raj.” 

When that “Communist heaven” becomes a fact, the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party will have finished its job of educating, 
reforming and helping the people. It hopes then to liquidate 
itself. Its institution, therefore, is wholly selfless and mis¬ 
sionary. Tliat is the secret of its passion, power and prestige. 


The immediate overall effect of the new regime, the new 
Constitution and the Common Programme, was to mobilise 
the entire sub-continent that was never before a state, a na¬ 
tion or a people, in any modern concept of the words, into one, 
single, organic, indivisible and invincible unity. For the first 
time in its tragic history, China today has an organised and 
centralised government, an honest, selfless, competent and ef¬ 
fective administrative system of cadres, a constitution and a 
law, the writ of which runs throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, a rapidly developing railway and communica¬ 
tion system linking its far-flung towns and villages, and mass 
people’s organisations uniting the farthest farms, factories, 
villages and towns with one another and with their centre of 
gravity, Peking the capital of People’s China. 

The unity of China is, I feel, the greatest achievement of 
the new regime. I have taken long to explain the main fac¬ 
tors that contributed to its achievement because they should 
provide a moral and a lesson for our own country, rapidly 
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disintegrating under pressure of communal, provincial and 
lingual passions running amuck without any dynamic impetus 
to harness their presently destructive energies to some grand, 
constructive, nation-building cause. 

The supreme and overall emphasis in People’s China is 
on organisation—organisation not of the dead, coercive, regi¬ 
mented type, but of a vital, creative, organic nature. Votaries 
of Western “democracy” would call this regimentation, even 
totalitarianism—as if there was no regimentation, still less 
totalitarianism, in the Negro-baiting, witch-hunting “demo¬ 
cracy” of the United States and its European satellites. I have 
found such labels, or libels, more of an excuse for their own 
lack of organisation and capacity to achieve results than faith 
in any genuine democratic ideology. 

Today China is strong. For the first time in its history it 
is united. The vast majority of the people according to admis¬ 
sions of the worst critics of China, are solidly behind the new 
regime. What more attributes can one ask of democracy any¬ 
where? At the same time, and precisely because of these 
attributes of strength, unity and solidarity, the enemies of the 
Chinese people, the Kuomintangists and counter-revolution¬ 
aries, the Washington and London patriots, the blackmar- 
keteers, hoarders and speculators, have no voice and stand no 
chance in the country. Against such anti-social, anti-national 
elements is applied a most ruthless form of dictatorship in 
China—and very rightly too! The dictatorship in China, there¬ 
fore, is from below, from the people, not from any despot or 
dictator above. Mao and Chou lead the people; they do not rule 
the people. ''The people must rule'% they say, with humility 
and honesty. 

The plain fact is that whilst the “democratic” West flaunts 
an empty shell of “democracy” with all its paraphernalia of 
Constitution, Law, Judiciary and Parliament, one has to go to 
China to see the Spirit oj Demos functioning right royally and 
in real earnest. It is only a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people that would dare to liquidate the 
enemies of the people common to India no less than China in 
the ruthless and thorough Chinese way. 

Individual rights and values also have been sacrificed—no 
doubt about that, but only to the greater and more imperative 
necessity of collective, social virtues. All sections of the peo¬ 
ple—children, youth, women, workers and peasants, artists 
and intellectuals, teachers, doctors and other professionak— 
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have gigantic and powerful organisations of their own, linking 
every village and town with the centre. These organisations 
fight their battles, ventilate grievances, run papers, organise 
platforms and educational and cultural institutions for their 
members. They look after the individual from the day he or she 
is conceived to the end of his or her life. They arrange edu¬ 
cation, employment, family welfare and social insurance, medi¬ 
cal assistance, legal redress, pensions for the aged and the dis¬ 
abled. Everybody has simply got to belong to one or the other 
of these people’s organisations, otherwise he or she would 
feel an outlaw from the very institution of the people so sacred 
to People’s China. By such means, through a genuine peo¬ 
ple’s democracy, has the historical unity of all Chinese people 
been consolidated for all time. 
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POWER OF THE PEASANT 


Gods and legends used to he the prhicipal sub¬ 
jects of old Chinese art. One day Kii Yuan, the 
famous engraver, came to Mao Tsc-tung and 
sought his advice on how to imjyrove his vwrk. 
*^You know 1 don't believe there really are gods” 
Mao told him, ''why don't you make your gods 
look like peasants instead?" 


T he bedrock of the new People’s Democracy of 
China, I have indicated, is its 410 million peasants libera¬ 
ted from the yoke of feudalism. The leaders of New 
China were wiser than our tribunes. They had realised early 
in the 1920s that China, like India, was an agricultural country 
with the vast majority of its population absorbed in tilling 
the soil; so they set about the business of breaking the feudal 
prison of landlordism and releasing its prisoners, the Chinese 
peasantry, in the service of the infant state. 

Landlords, constituting less than 10 per cent of the rural 
population, had grabbed 70 per cent of the land, driving the 
tillers of the soil into less than 30 per cent of the cultivable 
area. Some 60 per cent of the peasants had no land at all. 

The vicious circle of such semi-feudal economy, which 
still grips many of our states in its stranglehold, worked havoc 
in China before liberation. The Chinese peasantry constitut¬ 
ing 90 per cent of the population, had been robbed of all inter¬ 
est in raising production. Production of food and agricultural 
raw-materials, therefore, went down year after year. The 
peasant’s plight and penury increased to such an extent that 
he fell heavily in debt and his purchasing power became non¬ 
existent. With no native consumers, Chinese industry was 
paralysed and went into the hands of foreign imperialist ex- 
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ploiters for sheer lack of anything like a domestic market. ITie 
crisis suited Western imperialists, but was suicidal for China 
and its millions. 

Tlie first thing that Mao’s government did, therefore, was 
to satisfy the frustrated hunger for land of the Chinese pea¬ 
sant. With the introduction of sweeping agrarian reforms, 
land was confiscated from the landlords, without ado or com¬ 
pensation, and distributed among the poor and landless farmers. 
At the same time, rich and middle farmers, who were produ¬ 
cers and not parasites like the landlords, were allowed to con¬ 
tinue in possession of their holdings. 

By this time, over 30,000,000 acres of feudal landholdings 
have been confiscated and distributed among some 90,000,000 
landless peasants, saving the latter more than 20,000,000 tons 
of grain which formerly went to the landlords by way of rent. 
This gigantic reform has already provided some 310 million 
farmers with land ranging from one-third of an acre to an 
acre and more; the rest—another million—will get their due 
of land during the next few months; and by the end of 1952, 
the socio-economic liberation of rural China will be complete. 

The revolutionary effect of land reform on the Chinese 
peasantry is another of those things about China today that 
you simply have to go and see for yourself before you can 
believe it. 

We visited several villages in different stages of agrarian 
revolution. They were very like our villages—the same cot¬ 
tages, the same crops, the same farmers, the same good earth. 
Only, while we are still groping in the dark, to such an extent 
that Nehru had to admit that land reform and zamindari aboli¬ 
tion in India had been caught up in a mesh of legal contro¬ 
versies, in China it was as if some magician had put on a hid¬ 
den switch and—lo!—the darkness had turned into brilliant 
light. 

We began our study of land reform in China by visiting, 
first of all, a newly-liberated village where land reform had 
not yet been introduced. All round we saw poverty and drab 
conditions of living, as in most of our own villages; but we 
could see that the fan shen (turning over a new body, uproot¬ 
ing, building anew, reformation) movement had already start¬ 
ed. Cadres and leaders of mass organisations of peasants, 
women and youth had come down to the village and the typical 
Chinese “people’s democracy” of education, discussion, debate, 
wall-newspapers, speak-bitterness meetings against the land- 
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lords and other oppressors had begun in real earnest. The Rural 
Service Corps were busy measuring the land and taking stock 
of the population, livestock, agricultural implements, etc. The 
villagers were cooperating with them with the gusto of a dis¬ 
possessed class about to re-enter Paradise lost. 

Already a village school had been started, remarkably 
enough, by two soldiers of the People’s Liberation Army. They 
taught farmers’ children in the day and the farmers themselves 
and their wives in the evening. The location of the school 
was the old village temple. The villagers themselves had 
removed the gods and the ghosts from the temple and dumped 
them into the village godown because, they told us, “these gods 
and ghosts were agents of the landlord. The landlord built 
the temple and put in his gods and ghosts. Superstitious 
priests forced us to give them offerings in grain, cloth, even 
trinkets, which the landlord collected. Now we have no use 
for such religion.” 

The peasants, still existing in conditions of physical 
wretchedness, not unlike our own, demonstrated to us how 
the spirit of man can rise above physical fetters once it is giv¬ 
en something to live for and hope for. Granted liberty and 
hope of land, the whole village seemed to be caught in a tre¬ 
mendous tide of reformation, rehabilitation, resurrection. All 
the creative vitality of the old, primitive communism of rural 
China—its legends, its dances and folk-songs, its music and 
beautiful handicrafts—seemed to rise and burst from inside 
the good earth, where they lay buried under the dead weight 
of a century of western imperialism and native feudalism, and 
the whole village was humming with some atavistic vitality 
which, now that it had been released, no power on earth could 
stop or suppress. 

To check up on the results of this vitality we had to visit 
a couple of villages to which land reform had come only recent¬ 
ly—that is, after liberation. Here we found farmers eating, 
drinking, dressing and living better than their class anywhere 
else in Asia, including India. Landlords did not exist any 
more. Out of the three they had, one had run away, the 
other was being “educated” and “reformed”; the third was 
standing his trial at a People’s Court. The villagers were al¬ 
ready converting their old mud houses into neat little cottages 
of brick and stone. They were producing more, achieving 
record harvests, organising cooperatives and mutual aid teams, 
working toward a fuller life for all. 
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Finally, in order to complete our study of rural China, 
we visited two villages in the north-east which were among 
the first to benefit from land reform under the old Soviets 
organised by the Communists. Some of them run big state 
farms organised on the Soviet model, but most continue pri¬ 
vate holdings run on a cooperative and mutual-aid-team basis. 
The progress here was phenomenal, almost staggering. Vil¬ 
lagers lived in beautiful brick-and-stone cottages, used electri¬ 
city, drove rubber-tyred waggons, tractors and all types of 
modem agricultural machinery, owned radio-sets and had up- 
to-date postal and telegraph facilities; their post-offices acting 
as banks and libraries and even collecting subscriptions for 
papers and magazines. The peasants enjoyed, in brief, ameni¬ 
ties unknown to and probably unheard of by any other Asian 
farmers. More than such material advantages, they were 
socially and politically more advanced than many of our towns¬ 
folk. They had complete and effective village democracy 
with all its essentials of elections, people’s self-government, 
people’s courts and banks, mass organisations of people’s power, 
their own village militia and a good start made in collective 
and mechanised farming through mutual-aid teams and village 
cooperatives. 

Although China’s rural economy is, at the present stage, 
based on individual agriculture, with land and farm implements 
privately owned, the People’s Govermnent has taken a series 
of measures to develop it to the higher stage of collective farm¬ 
ing. Government is encouraging the organisation of mutual- 
aid-teams and other forms of agricultural cooperation which 
have given swift results, for collective work invariably means 
higher production. In North Shensi Province, for example, 
the per-capita crop-yield on land cultivated by mutual-aid 
teams exceeds that of peasants working singly by 12 to 25 
per cent. In North East China, 70 per cent of the peasants 
are in mutual-aid teams and in North China 55 per cent. 
There are also over 200 agricultural producers’ cooperatives 
already operating in China. 

The Chinese seem to be progressing slowly and warily 
in the direction of nationalisation and collectivisation of farm¬ 
ing. By means of education, exhibitions, movies and demon¬ 
strations—and the model of the large state-run farms of the 
north—they are eliminating the conservatism of the farmers 
as a class and creating among them a demand for more pro¬ 
gressive economic policies. 
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By liberating the Chinese peasantry, providing them with 
land they can call their own, reducing taxation to not more 
than 15 per cent of the crop, Mao Tse-tung has tapped and 
released the prodigious power, passion, patriotism and pro¬ 
ductiveness that lay buried deep down under the Chinese 
earth. Given land, liberty and a genuine people’s democracy 
we saw Chinese farmers working like men possessed, forming 
mutual-aid teams and cooperatives, producing bumper crops 
of grain and cotton, reviving old cottage industries that were 
the pride of China before foreign machine-made goods threw 
them out of the market, laying railway lines and telegraph 
wires, building dams and dykes, harnessing the *‘rivers of 
sorrow” which flooded their fields before liberation, digging 
canals, engaging in vast irrigation projects and, in their patrio¬ 
tic pride, sending their children and grandchildren to fight the 
war in Korea. 

Farmers are selling their grain, cotton and cottage products 
through cooperatives and state-owned agencies at good prices 
and, thereby, improving their standards of life. Agricultural 
production, varying from grain to cotton, has gone up between 
20 to 60 per cent in the new and old liberated areas, respective¬ 
ly; the purchasing power of the peasantry has likewise increas¬ 
ed between 25 to 75 per cent since liberation. 

China’s 400 million peasants, liberated and rehabilitated, 
are therefore entering the buyers’ market, with stabilised cur¬ 
rency in their pockets, as the principal consumers of com¬ 
modities, textiles and manufactures of the comparatively 
small and hitherto neglected but growing Chinese industry- 
industrial China, almost wholly monopolised by the western 
powers till 1949, had suffered from its subservience to an alien, 
imperialist economy. Today it has about-turned; its indus¬ 
trial metropoli, like Shanghai and Mukden, now face their 
own rural hinterland and find there a newer, richer, more 
stable, larger and ever expanding domestic market. Under 
the new Chinese economy, there is constant and increasing 
interflow of supplies between urban and rural areas, cities 
and villages, farms and factories'. 

Land reform, therefore, has not only increased production 
of grain, but also raw material, like cotton, for industries. It 
has widened the market for Chinese industry and laid the 
foundations firmly upon a sound, agricultural basis, of the 
slow but steady industrialisation of New China. It has switch¬ 
ed Chinese economy from dependence on foreign rawi^material 
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and markets—like our own India today—to independent, and 
patriotic operation on the basis of a potentially unlimited 
domestic market. 

Through taxation and trade policies, the productive acti¬ 
vity of peasants has now been integrated into the nation’s 
overall plan. State guidance has been given by means of 
bulk purchases of farm produce and loans and other services 
to the cultivators. For instance, in 1951, a call was issued 
to increase cotton production. Government loans were grant¬ 
ed to cotton growers who needed funds to expand production. 
State trading organs undertook to buy up all the cotton the 
farmers reaped at prices favourable to them. In this way, 
the target for cotton production was reached and even exceed¬ 
ed, to the benefit of both the State and individual cotton- 
growers. 

As a result of all these integrated measures, taking the 
year before the anti-Japanese war, 1936, as base with produc¬ 
tion of 100, production which during the long yeai's of Kuomin- 
tang misrule had dwindled to three-quarters and in some areas 
to two-thirds of the base, shot up after liberation. Grains in 
1950 registered the figure 87.0 which rose to 92.8 in 1951. 
For the same years, the figures for cotton are 83.7 and 133.0; 
tobacco 24.1 and 130.5; and jute and hemp 114.7 and 227.1. 

The paramount lesson to the rest of Asia, and India parti¬ 
cularly, of the agrarian revolution in China is*- that, once the 
prodigious creative passion and vitality of the common people 
are released from feudal chains and harnessed to socio-econo¬ 
mic progress, we need not depend on foreign markets mono¬ 
polised by imperialists and warmongers for our reconstruction. 
China has found new markets for its agriculture and industry 
within its own vastness. So can India. So can the rest of 
Asia. 

In fact, it would be no exaggeration on my part to claim 
for land reform some sort of universal solution of all the 
woes of old China. If we saw the whole of China today 
vibrating with a dynamic unity, it was because the agrarian 
revolution had broken the feudal walls raised by the old war¬ 
lords and landlords and reunited the common people, the pea¬ 
santry constituting nine-tenths of the population, in a grand 
commonalty of pastsion, purpose and power. 

When we saw China reaping the harvest of a genuine 
people’s democracy at all levels, we knew that the seeds of 
this great and youthful apocalypse had been sown by land 
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reform. All of China's deadly sins against democracy were 
tied up with the feudal holdings of Kuomintang China; by 
smashing this monopoly and distributing land among the farm¬ 
ers, Mao broke up feudalism and unleashed the tremendous 
tide of democracy that is sweeping over China today. 

The moral regeneration resulting from land reform is, 
again, one of the things that words fail to describe. You 
have got to go there and feel the miracle in your muscle, 
blood, bone and conscience. The liberated peasants of China 
have broken their ancient idols, and put their gods in the 
village godowns, but we saw more of real, earnest, practical 
godliness in new China than the rest of the world put together. 
Rural China that was held at ransom, only yesterday, by a 
million bandits (shades of our own Bhupat!) today permits 
its village folk to do without locks and fences because there 
is no more thieving, and no more banditry. Like Cromwell's 
Puritans, the Chinese revolution has let loose a reformation 
movement in the context of which everybody who commits 
any breach of the moral or social code is made to feel a cad. 

And, finally, the patriotism, the fierce pride in their newly- 
gotten land, liberty and democracy, generated by land reform 
amongst the Chinese peasantry, has already been tested upon 
the battle-fields of Korea. Recently American propaganda 
had set afloat canards about a ‘^nationalist" invasion of China 
from Chiang's hideout in Taiwan. We asked the headman of 
a Chinese village what he thought of this bravado. “Let them 
land on Chinese soil," he assured me, “and every single soldier 
will quit the Bandit Army and return to us. All those lads 
are villagers, of peasant stock, like ourselves. You see what 
Mao Tse-tung has done for us. He has given us land, homes, 
livestock, everything. Chiang’s men know this. They are 
waiting to come back to us. Only the Americans who have 
surrounded Taiwan with their gunboats, won't let them. But 
be patient, my son, they will come. They will come!" 

Yes, father, they will come! Peasant will return unto 
peasant. Not only the Chinese peasant, brother divided from 
brother by alien bayonets, but also the Indian peasant and the 
Pakistani peasant and the Malayan peasant and the Indonesian 
peasant and the Vietnamese peasant and the Japanese peasant 
—all the peasant forces of Asia will be united. And thus our 
good earth, the common mother, lacerated and fragmented by 
the common enemy, shall be rejoined. The symbolic picture 
of the liberated Chinese peasant standing guard over his in- 
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heritance, with bayonet in one hand and a sheaf of corn in the 
other, defiance in his eyes and a song of hope and indignation 
on his lips, haunts the memory. He represents the greatest 
thing that has happened to Asia within recent times. And, 
as the fiery, red sun of New China rises in the East, the sha¬ 
dow of this tall, gaunt, immortal figure broadens and lengthens 
over the rest of the continent. For he is not only the symbol 
of a new power; he is a historical portent. The Chinese pea¬ 
sant is today’s prototype of the Soviet revolutionary worker 
of yesterday with his hammer and sickle. The Soviet worker 
shook the Western world. The Chinese farmer is fan shen^ 
ing our continent, turning over a new earth and a new heaven 
in Asia. Thus Mao completes the vision and mission of Lenin. 
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THE CONQUEST OF FAMINE 


‘^Having known war almost continuously over 
one hundred years, we are more than ready for 
peace. We demand peace. The people of China 
want only to make themselves a bigger howl for 
more rice and they want to contribute to the 
world's happiness at the same time." 

—MADAME SUN YAT-SEN 


H as any of my readers had the experience of visiting, 
without previous notice or warning, a village in India, 
or, for that matter, any other part of Asia, around lunch¬ 
time? Did the idea ever strike him to pick his own host 
among some hundred hospitable villagers ready to share what¬ 
ever little they have of food with him? If so, did he ever 
find himself sitting at table, half an hour later, to a sumptuous 
meal, almost a banquet, of sharkfin soup, a plateful of omelette, 
a delicious dish of Peking duck, another of pork and, finally, a 
large bowl of rice, with fruit for dessert and lots of potent 
home-brewed rice-wine to help him wash the heavy luncheon 
down? 

IMPOSSIBLE—did I hear you say? Yes indeed, it is 
quite true that not only our famished farmers, but urban 
industrial workers and the middle-classes as well—why, even 
residents of India’s luxurious Taj and Imperial Hotels—never 
get a chance of eating such a meal, leave alone providing luxu¬ 
ries of this type to their guests! But in a village near Peking, 
in People’s China, I actually partook of such an impi^ovised 
luncheon in the cottage of an old farmer, who till yesterday 
was a landless labourer. Nor was this experience my first 
and last, I was able to repeat it in villages around every 
city we visited—^first Canton, next Mukden, then Tientsin, and 
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finally Shanghai. Nor, again, was this my individual experi¬ 
ence. Other delegates had similar experiences in different 
villages. I have no doubt they will all bear witness, with a 
few changes here and there, to my estimate of the Chinese 
peasants^ luncheon menu under the new regime. 

Likewise, most of us visited the humble huts of Chinese 
rickshaw-^coolies’ and the by-no-means-humble canteens of 
industrial workers in their factories. We also saw students, 
clerks, cadres and middle-classes eating, and we have no doubt 
at all that food no longer presents any problem to China. ^^The 
real problem of the new Chinese granary as well as kitchen/* 
the Minister concerned told us, how to eat food of better 
quality, greater variety and more vitamin value.** 

Indeed, no less a person than Dr. Kumarappa, who cannot 
even remotely be suspected to have Red sympathies, has con¬ 
firmed our conviction that *Hn modem China food is plentiful 
and overflowing and, next to the Americans, the Chinese to¬ 
day are the most luxuriously living people in the world.** 

All over China today, production figures are being pushed 
up. Farms, villages, whole districts, are vying with one an¬ 
other to fulfil bigger targets and establish better records in 
the battle of production. Taking production figures of 1949 
as a base, total cereal production of 1951 has gone up by 124 
per cent of which rice production represents 131 per cent and 
wheat 122 per cent. 

How come, then, that China performed the miracle of turn¬ 
ing its huge food deficits of yesterday into a small but sure 
food surplus of today? I have already given the answer in 
the last chapter. Land Reform was Mao Tse-tung’s miracle 
cure for most of the diseases that plagued old China, the ‘‘Sick 
Man of Asia'^ Given land and liberty, seeds and agricultural 
implements, credit and cooperatives, the tillers of the soil 
began to take a personal and passionate interest in the pro¬ 
duction drive. Both the quality and quantity of production 
went up within a year of liberation and, before long, there 
emerged out of the good Chinese earth an entirely new concept 
of model farmers, peasant heroes and heroines!, who vied with 
each other in setting up new records and achieving new targets 
in the “Grow More Food” drive, which in China, unlike India, 
has really been put on a war footing. 

But the rulers of New China are quite modest about their 
achievement in respect of food production and the conquest 
of famine. They tell you, quite frankly, that they have per- 
cio 
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formed no miracle, that China never had any real food short¬ 
age and that the regular and recurring famines of the past 
were due more to maladministration, disorganisation, hoard¬ 
ing and speculation—resulting from an outdated, feudal socio¬ 
economic system—than any genuine scarcity. 


Don't we hear and read tales told by Western idiots about 
the impossibility of India ever raising sufficient food to feed 
her increasing population? Well, the same propaganda was 
sold to the Chinese yesterday. Today China, liberated from 
its shackles has given these Western “experts” a .shattering 
reply. It ha.s not only sufficient food to feed its “teeming mil¬ 
lions,” but a small margin for export besides. Only last year 
China exported 70,000 tons of rice to India and, in the first 
half of the present year, it was able to spare us another 100,000 
tons. 


% 


It is true that, like Congress India, Kuomintang China had 
tried out a number of drives for food sufficiency, but Western 
exporting countrie.s, like the United States, with food surpluses 
to dump abroad and a political screw to drive into other peo¬ 
ples’ freedoms, defeated the.se efforts with the help of their 
native allies and agents. 

Here again, a parallel between India and China is both 
interesting and instructive. In India, last year, Prime 
Minister Nehru called for “food-sufficiency and no imports” 
by 1952. With what result? In 1950, we imported 3.7 mil¬ 
lion tons of foodgrain. In 1951, imports rose to 4.3 million 
tons. In 1952, the target year of self-sufficiency, we are im¬ 
porting as much as 5 million tons of grain, according to The 
Times of India. Similarly, in Kuomintang China, food im¬ 
ports soared every yesar till, by 1931, they became the main 
imports and had, by 1947, begun breaking the back of Chinese 
economy with huge deficits in the trade balance. 

Today, in 1952, New China has not only achieved self-suf¬ 
ficiency, but has entered the world grain market, for the first 
time, as a food exporter. Nor has this entailed any sacrifice 
on the part of the Chinese people. They have sacrificed 
many amenities, but, .5o far as food is concerned, they are eat¬ 
ing plenty. Their food consumption in 1950, according to 
latest figures available, was double that of 1940. With the 
financial burden of food imports gone, for the first time since 
1877, China had a favourable trade balance in 1951. Exports 
exceeded imports by 9.34 per cent. 
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As indicated above, China never had any real or insur¬ 
mountable food scarcity. What was lacking was central ad¬ 
ministration, proper distribution, control of anti-social ele¬ 
ments, an efficient railway and transport system, state planning 
and organisation. 

For example, the new Government took over China in 
1949. That year huge armies had moved backwards and for¬ 
wards across the land. The retreating Kuomintang had left 
fire, flood and scorched earth behind them. And yet, with 
a harvest of only 110,000,000 tons-—or 80 per cent of the normal 
production—the new regime was able to avoid any fatal 
famine or starvation. The 1950 harvest brought them 
120,000,000 tons, 1951 as much as 130,000,000 £md 1952 is ex¬ 
pected to set a record of 150,000,000. 

But the real source of China’s famines, as indeed India’s 
shortages too, were the hoarders, blackmarketeers and specu¬ 
lators who, with the help of Chiang Kai-shek’s corrupt bureau¬ 
cracy, made yearly killings in the scarcity areas by withhold¬ 
ing grain from the market to drive prices higher. While the 
exact amount of food thus squandered and scuttled will pro¬ 
bably never be computed, it is an established fact that, even 
in the years of severe famine during the Kuomintang rule, rice 
and other grain was allowed to rot in private and government 
godowns. 

No wonder, therefore, that China today has stopped all 
speculation and, true to the good intentions of our own Nehru, 
hanged or otherwise liquidated hoarders and blackmarketeers. 

These pests of a feudal-imperialist society liquidated, Mao’s 
Government has mobilized all the resources to thcir new 
state and people’s power—administrative cadres, mass organisa¬ 
tions! of the people, the People’s Liberation Army which trans¬ 
formed itself after liberation into a land army helping farm¬ 
ers in their fields, a rehabilitated and expanded railway and 
transport system and all the mighty enthusiasm unleashed by 
land reform—^for a total war against famine, flood and drought. 

Vast areas were reclaimed from the creeping advance of 
the Siberian desert. New China too had its ‘^Vana Mahotsava^’ 
(afforestation scheme)—with the only difference that, in con¬ 
trast to India, it is producing billions of trees and turning 
whole deserts into forests. 

Millions of liberated farmers, having been provided with a 
direct, personal interest in land that they can now call their 
own, are presently fighting floods with dykes and dams raised 
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by their own free ahd voluntary effort. More than 10,000,000 
peasants are working on vast irrigation projects, harnessing 
their historical enemies, the Chinese “Rivers of Sorrow”, to 
bend them to the new Will of Man in contrast to the old “Curse 
of God.” 

Under these projects, millions of acres of wasteland are 
in the process of being reclaimed for cultivation. The famine 
area has already been reduced from 20,000,000 acres in 1949 
to less than 6,000,000 in 1951, and before long China hopes to 
rid itself completely of the old spectre of recurring famines. 

The war on locusts and other agricultural pests also is 
being waged with all the implements of modem science, in¬ 
cluding a fleet of airplanes that we saw spraying insecticides 
over a locust-infested area. Thus the most potent natural 
cause of Chinese famines, after flood and drought, is being 
tackled and defeated. 

It was one of the slogans of the Chinese Communists that 
‘^Wherever the People's Liberation Army goes, railways, roads 
and canals must follow". The result is that today the whole of 
liberated China is linked up by an efficient and expanding sys¬ 
tem of transport, making possible a well-organized interflow 
of supplies between rural and urban areas. Wherever there 
are shortages or prospects of famine, therefore, Government 
rushes grain from the surplus areas. Government, having 
entered the market as buyer and seller of grain through state- 
owned agencies, is in an ideal position to organise distribution, 
balance excesses of surplus and deficit and prevent hoarding, 
blackmarketing and speculation. Large emergency stocks of 
food are kept ready at hand under Government control for use 
in times of scarcity and famines. 

So efficient and complete is the food front of the People’s 
Republic that, as the American Editor of China Monthly Re¬ 
view assured me, given 10 years of peace and unhindered pro¬ 
duction, China would be in a position not only to feed its own 
population, but to render substantial help to other backward 
and deficit nations of Asia. 
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Actually the American blockade and embargo 
were utilised by us to eliminate the semi-colonial, 
dependent character oj our economy and to short¬ 
en the road for reaching complete independence 
and self-reliance. Far from hurting us, the blow 
has rebounded upon the imperialists themselves.'' 

—PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI 


Impossible! 

I beg your pardon? 

I said, IMPOSSIBLE. I don't believe it! 

You don't believe what? 

All this, of course. If China can manufacture such heavy 
machinery, then I can produce the atom boinb! It's all Rus¬ 
sian stuff. 

I don't doubt your type and class would much rather pro¬ 
duce the atom bomb but, that does not alter the fact that China 
can and does produce all t much more. 

You want me to believe that China can make this huge 
Diesel pile-driver? 

Of course, it can. 

And this monster of a mine-borer? 

You see it. 

And this 1,500 hoi*se-power motor? 

You said it. 

And all these high-tension insulators and electrical equip¬ 
ment? 

All of them. 

And these precision machines as well? 

Yes, yes, yes—AND all those lathes, shapers, grinders, coal¬ 
cutters, water turbines, air compressors, spinning and. weaving 
machines and cycles you see in the pavilion as well! 
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Blit surely not heavy chemicals? 

But surely YES, my friend. Cant you believe your own 
eyes? And I will tell you something more. They have aU 
ready begun manufacturing automobiles, jeeps, trucks, rotary 
plants and tractors ichich they haven't brought here. They 
have even produced their first piano. We saw it being MADE 
in China, and not merely ASSEMBLED — motor, frame, tyres, 
propeller, everything, from beginning to end! 

But we don't do that even in India! 

That's the fault of industrialists like yourself! 

But China never had any industrial resources, leave alone 
mayiufactures! 

That, again, is a tale told by Western idiots. China pos- 
sesses enormous deposits of almost every known mineral — 
coal, iron, oil, polymetallic ores and rare metals. Latest geo^ 
logical surveys reveal that, in the north-east alone. China has 
about 5,000,000,000 ions of iron reserves. Her coal deposits 
total more than 250,000,000,000 tons. That shotild give you 
some idea of the potentialities of the country. 

But that's simply impossible. China was an agricultural 
country. It never had any industry. Nor has it had any as¬ 
sistance from the Western industrial powers. The American 
embargo has squeezed it out of foreign markets. Do you want 
me to belieiw. that it can industrialise sufficiently within two 
years to produce such heavy equipment? No, my dear Sir, 
all this is Russian stuff. .. . 


And my friend, an eminent Bania industrialist of Bombay, 
would not wait for an answer. He collected his family and 
followers and strode majestically out of the Chinese pavilion 
at the International Industries Fair, Bombay, to report his dis^ 
covery to a friend from the US Consulate in the neighbouring 
Coca-Cola booth. 

So I promised myself to put him right about the way China 
has set about industrialising itself and, in the process, remove 
from the Indian mind the cobwebs of Western imperialist 
propaganda which lead to such fallacious thinking. 

The fact that China is predominantly an agricultural coun¬ 
try does not outlaw its industrialisation; on the contrary, the 
latter owes its phenomenal progress since liberation to the 
fact that the new Chinese economy has been able to provide its 
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industries with a sound, strong and solvent agrarian founda^ 
tion, as a result of the land reform. 

Even ancient China, it is worth recalling, could claim to 
be the world^s industrial Utopia at a time when the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Wild West used to paint their skins and eat raw 
meat. Such highly specialised industries as printing and the 
manufacture of paper were known to the Chinese some 1,500 
years ago. Then, as now, agriculture was no impediment to 
industry. On the contrary, the Chinese peasant was renown¬ 
ed the world over for his beautiful handicraft and cottage 
industries. 

Tliese have now been revived. In evei*y farm we saw 
the old spinning-wheels and hand-looms back at work. Pea¬ 
sants were pressing their oil, manufacturing paper and tanning 
leather. In some cases, these home industries were already 
developing into small workshops and mills. 

Tlie main impediment which finally succeeded in “freez¬ 
ing out’' China’s famous old industries really came, then as 
now, from Western imperialism which, during the last hundred 
years, allied itself with Chinese feudalism in an organised, 
international racket to dominate China by keeping it as a semi- 
starved, agricultural colony, providing the industrialised 
West with raw materials for their factories and a dumping 
ground for their unwanted surplus of grain and manufactures. 

But why talk of foreign factories when whatever little 
there was of industrial China in the pre-liberation days was 
itself divided up between so many “foreign concessions”? All 
industrial metropoli of China—Shanghai, Mukden, Tientsin, 
Canton, etc.—were foreign-owned, foreign-governed and fo- 
reign-complexed to an extent that none had even a 50-mile 
road linking them with their own agricultural hinterland. 
Foreign interests owned 75 per cent of all capital investments 
in the country. The foreign-controlled Chinese industry faced 
foreign markets, its back turned upon China and its people. 

Take the cotton industry, as an illustration. As many 
as 75 per cent of spindles in China used to be foreign-owned, 
with the result that native cotton, one of the richest products 
of China, was driven out of the market in favour of foreign- 
imported stuff. Finding no market for their produce, Chinese 
farmers gave up growing cotton. Thus died a flourishing old 
industry of China. 

Today, under the new Chinese economy, spindles have 
multiplied; and yet imports of foreign cotton have been reduc- 
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ed to an extent that, in the present year, China hopes to achieve 
selffsufficiency in cotton. The reason? Elementary, my 
dear Pashabhai! Foreigners no longer dominate the textile 
industry of Shanghai and Wusih. The new Chinese owner* 
ship of Chinese industries naturally gives all possible 
encouragement to Chinese cotton. 

The Chinese farmer, assured of a profitable market, has 
gone back to his cotton fields. In 1950, China^s cotton pro¬ 
duction registered an increase of 260,000 tons over that of tlie 
preceding year, surpassing the average of the pre-war years 
*l^y 20 per cent. The 1951 harvest showed another increase 
of 37 per cent. This crop is said to be sufficient to keep all 
of China’s textile mills operating for a whole year and, at the 
same time, feeding other normal consumer demands. 

The crop is sold through cooperatives and state-trading 
agencies to the mills at prices favourable to the peasant and 
returns finally to the farmer in the form of finished cloth. The 
400 million peasants now given land, liberty, education, better 
standards of life and more purchasing power with a stabilised 
currency in their pockets—^thanks to the land reform and price 
stabilisation, are coming out as the nation’s best customers 
for industrial products. 

Take the example of North-East China. In 1947, under 
the Kuomintang regime, the peasants consumed 800,000 bolts 
of cotton. In 1949, the first year of liberation, their consump¬ 
tion increased to 4,000,000 bolts; in 1950 to 9,000,000; and in 
1951 to more than 12,000,000—^which shows that given such 
a vast population of potential consumers for national industries, 
the sky is the limit both for production as well as consumption. 
As it is, China is finding it difficult to meet the demand of 
the Chinese peasants for cloth and almost every other product 
of modem civilisation. The factories are nmning at full blasft 
and, in city shops and village cooperatives alike, we found the 
emancipated peasantry of China queuing up on a purchasing 
spree such as old China never witnessed. 

The several village cooperative stores we visited were 
well-stocked with a variety of consumer goods not within reach 
of the Indian peasant, like bicycles, rubber tyres for wagons, 
rubber boots and shoes, fountain-pens, flash-lights, thermos 
flasks, soaps, tooth-brushes, chemicals for domestic use, bales 
of cloth (both cotton and woollen), crockery, books, calculators 
(for now the farmers maintain domestic budgets), clocks and, 
in one electrified village, even cheap radio sets. 
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The industrialisation of China, therefore, is being built 
upon a sure and sound foundation of agriculture. All re¬ 
sources of the state are mobilised to multiply the peasants^ 
productive capacity and enhance their purchasing power. 
Given these two conditions, China has broken free of the sha¬ 
ckles of foreign markets monopolised by Western imperialists. 
It finds within its own vastness a newer, richer, more stable 
and larger and ever-expanding domestic market which makes 
more than ample amends for the fall in foreign markets, de¬ 
nied to People’s China under the American embargo. Thus 
China has not only beaten the embargo, but turned it to it|g| 
own advantage. 

This is what I want to emphasize—industrialisation, the 
Asian way! Industrialisation, on an agricultural basis! Indus¬ 
trialisation, switched off from dependence on foreign raw 
materials and markets, like our own India today, to indepen¬ 
dent operation on the basis of a potentially unlimited domestic 
market! Industrialisation, free of Western economic aid, 
exploitation or blackmail! Industrialisation, finally, based 
upon self-help, self-effort, self-sacrifice and self-sufficiency— 
and no charity from the warlords and dollargods of the West! 


Having studied the agricultural foundation of Chinese 
industries during our tour of several villages in the process 
of land reform, we asked our hosts to show us the working 
of the new ''Factory and Working Class Democracy'^ of urban 
China. They lost no time in arranging our visit to Mukden 
and Tientsin, in the industrial North-East of China, and Shan¬ 
ghai and Canton, in the South. Here we saw the industrial 
sector of the new socio-economic policy of the Mao Govern¬ 
ment. As in the farms and villages, so with the factories and 
industrial metropoli, Mao Tse-tung has broken the old feudal 
and imperial prison-house of China and released its prisoners 
in the service of his infant state. 

While foreigners—the few that have stayed back—are 
permitted to own private industries, they now run them for 
the benefit of China and not Britain or America. No longer 
can John Bull or Uncle Sham hold the monopoly of industries 
in urban China or call to his aid Anglo-American gunboats 
and Kuornintang rifles to shoot down Chinese trade unionists. 

With foreign imperialism gone, its partner-in-crime. 
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bureaucratic capitalism, or native compradorism, has also 
been liquidated. The Soongs and Kungs have followed the 
Morgans and Sassoons into exile. Tliey have carried with 
them crores of Chinese gold, but China has demonstrated to 
the world that it is better to undergo this loss than suffer ^j^e 
presence of such unpatriotic vampires (shades of our ‘banias' 
and ‘marwaris’) in their midst. 

Foreign and feudal influences eliminated, both private- 
owned and state-conducted enterprises are allowed to co-exist 
—of course, under an overall .state-controlled economy, plan¬ 
ning and discipline. Patriotic industrial capitalism is given 
all possible encouragement, including loans, advice and assist¬ 
ance, by the State Bureau of Industries and the Bureau of 
Trade Unions. Production being the supreme objective of 
the new Chinese economy, controlled capitalism is encourag¬ 
ed to go forth and multiply side-by-side with nationalised indus¬ 
try and agriculture—of course, and always^ under the leader¬ 
ship of the working classes and peasants. 

While capitalism survives, the balance of power has tilted 
heavily on the side of the proletariat, the working classes, tech¬ 
nicians and producers. All power is vested in trade unionism. 
Chinese trade unions are partners in state-owned as well as 
private-owned industries, as the case may be, with full respon¬ 
sibility in the working of the enterprises. The working classes 
assured of a fair deal under the Labour Insurance Law, trade 
unions can now afford to play a constructive role. They no 
longer waste their time and energy on strikes, deadlocks and 
lockouts. They constitute the schools, polytechnics and brains- 
trusts of the factories. They are devising ways to increase 
and rationalise production, effect technical improvements, en¬ 
courage new inventions. They are organising “New Record 
Movements” and “Patriotic Emulation Drives” all over 
industrial China. Their slogan is “THE FACTORY IS OUR 
BATTLEFIELD—AND IvIACHINES, OUR WEAPONS!” 

And, true to the slogan, we saw Chinese workers go to 
their jobs like soldiers going to war at every factory, mine 
or irrigation project we visited. Some of the workers are, in 
fact, soldiers of the 5,000,000 strong People’s Liberation Army 
which has converted itself, since victory, into the country’s 
biggest and most effective production unit. No wonder, be¬ 
cause production today is part and parcel, the flesh and blood, 
of China’s war for peace. By production I do not mean the 
making of missiles of death—as in the case of America and 
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her European satellites but the sinews and muscles of peace 
and people’s livelihood—^the type of peacetime consumer goods 
and light and heavy industry we saw displayed among the 
5,000 and odd exhibits in the Chinese Pavilion of the Bombay 
e^ibition. 

Since the Korean war was launched—the Chinese need 
no explaining this fact—against their country, and the Ame¬ 
rican embargo was imposed in order to “freeze them out 
economically”—which again is obvious to them, the Chinese 
workers and peasants have been galvanized into a frenzy 
of production, “We think of nothing else than spiting Tru¬ 
man’s face by cutting off his nose,” the 32-year-young manager 
of a smelting plant in Mukden, himself a soldier of the PLA, 
put it to us in his own vivid way, with reference to the Ame¬ 
rican embargo. Then he took us to see his factoiy. 

Around a huge furnace blazing like an Inferno, we found a 
dozen tough Samsons, naked from waist upwards, turning 
and twisting huge steel bars, held in pincers with their own 
hands, in the furnace. They were doing their job like giants 
possessed, roaring and shouting and singing away as they 
finished one bar to take up another, and another, and another. 
.... When at last one of them stopped to take a breath, we 
asked him: “Comrade, what’s the terrible hurry? You are 
working as if you were driven by the devil himself?” He 
laughed back at us, pointing at a huge cartoon on the main 
wall of the factory: “Ah comrade, there is great hurry. I 
have to beat that man!” For a while, we did not understand 
him. We thought he was referring to some competition bet¬ 
ween the workers. But he corrected us, again pointing to 
the cartoon: “No, that devil of America—Mac Arthur! We 
have to beat him! I Otherwise he will get us, the....!!!” Then 
we understood. The cartoon showed MacArthur, flat on his 
belly, with a huge steel roller being pushed up his back by 
a group of Chinese workers. It had already gone half way 
up his buttocks. The workers had signed a “patriotic pact” 
to reach “a new target which would flatten out the whole of 
MacArthur by the week-end.” 

With a whole nation of some 500 million enthused with 
such spirit, the “impossible” becomes’possible and “miracles” 
are achieved as a matter of routine. Chinese Heroes and 
Heroines of Labour and Production vie with one another in 
setting up new individual and collective records. More than 
2,000 state and private-owned enterprises took part in last 
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year’s movement for greater production and some 64,000 
workers set up new individual and collective records. Por¬ 
traits of Labour Heroes and Heroines adorn every park, 
square and public place of China. Production is the life 
blood of the new Chinese economy and the producers are con¬ 
scious of their new sovereignty, galloping targets and pro¬ 
duction figures in all industries testify to the cooperative part¬ 
nership between the State and the working classes. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the liberated Chi¬ 
nese people have no time for the old gods and ghosts they once 
worshipped. They have driven away the ghosts of their 
past and put their gods in the godowns. The new god they 
worship with all the faith and frenzy of Job of Biblical fame 
is—PRODUCTION. In all the metropoli of the industrial 
north, at the gates of exhibitions and factories, we found huge 
10-ton pieces of coal, pig iron, copper, tungsten and other indus¬ 
trial resources of China, enthroned and enshrined, for the 
populace to witness and worship. 
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^^The dagger of the revolution should not he 
directed against capitalism and. the private pro¬ 
perty of capitalists^ hut against imperialism and 
feudal monopoliesAt may he expected that 
some form of capitalism would survive in the nevj 
democratic revolution of an economically hack- 
ward country like China. .. 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


T he co-existence, co-prosperity and smooth and effective 
co-operation of private-owned industries with nationalis¬ 
ed enterprises in People’s China is a matter of some 
confusion to capitalist as well as socialist thought in the rest 
of the world. 

The economic structure of New China has five sectors— 
State Economy, Co-operative Economy, Individual Peasant 
and Handicraft Economy and State Capitalism. The biggest 
section in terms of production today is covered by Private 
Capitalism and Peasant Handicraft Economy. Foreign Capi¬ 
tal also continues in the maritime towns, of course, with its 
imperial and political fangs removed. 

The State controls all basic economy covering heavy indu.s- 
try, transport, banking and foreign trade. At the same time, 
it encourages cooperative and private undertakings and what 
is called the State-Capitalist Sector, where private capital and 
State enterprise cooperate on the basis of joint exploitation of 
resources. In some cases, the State even leases industries 
controlled by it to private capitalists, thereby securing all the 
advantages of socialism and controlled capitalism, without the 
handicaps of either, in the service of production. 

The overall purpose of this mixed economy has been dec¬ 
lared by the Chairman of the Republic as “increasing output 
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and building up a flourishing economy with due regard for 
both public and personal interest, the interest of both labour 
and capital/^ In regard to the controversy about the national 
bourgeoisie (as distinct from the compradors of bureaucratic 
capitalists allied with foreign capital), Mao Tse-tung writes,, 
'‘the national bourgeoisie is very important to us at the pre¬ 
sent stage,.. .China must make use of all urban and rural 
capitalist enterprises that are useful to its national economy 
and do not impair the living standards of the people. We 
must join forces with the national bourgeoisie in the common 
struggle. Our present policy is that of restricting capitalism, 
not of destroying it.” 

In the context of this wise recommendation of their leader, 
the Chinese have divided their production-groups into five 
sectors: bureaucratic capitalists, national bourgeoisie, petty 
bourgeoisie and peasants and workers. 'Hie last four, constitut¬ 
ing 80 to 90 per cent of the total, are called upon to decide, in 
a democratic way, through the provisional parliament of the 
nation, what is necessary in the interests of production. Their 
decisions, laid down in the Common Programme, are necessarily 
imposed upon the minority of compradors and foreign vested 
interests in the land. 

Supposing, therefore, Communism of the Chinese type 
comes to India, the majority of our capitalists and, particularly, 
the industrialists would not only survive but receive every 
possible encouragement from Government in the interest of 
production. In fact, the national bourgeoisie, or patriotic capi¬ 
talists, who have not tied themselves to Anglo-American cartels, 
would have every reason to welcome such a changeover. The 
axe of the new regime would fall only upon half a dozen of 
the bigger cartel-kings of India—^the compradors with power¬ 
ful foreign alliances, the zamindars, the blackmarketeers, spe¬ 
culators and moneylenders. These would probably be sent 
to reformatories. The rest of our bourgoisie would be allow¬ 
ed to co-exist, co-operate and co-prosper together with the 
people. 

This unique feature of the new Chinese economy de¬ 
serves special consideration. For it not only offers an ideal and 
extremely workable formula of compromise between patriotic 
capitalism and proletarian socialism to other backward, semi¬ 
colonial countries of Asia, not excluding India, but also a new 
conception of co-existence, co-operation and co-prosperity on 
an international plane between the capitalist and the socialist 
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nations who stand today in two divided, hostile and waiting 
camps. 

For the more poetically-inclined amongst the Indian Good¬ 
will Delegation, the smooth and successful working of the mix¬ 
ed economy of China seemed to provide an answer, on all 
planes, to the utter futility of war and strife which the poet 
announced to the world in his inimitable imagery: 

. ,And we are here as on a darkling plain 

^^Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 

'‘Where ignorant armies clash by night/' 

From the poetic pedestal of Matthew Arnold to the pedes¬ 
trian hum and clatter of a textile plant may sound a far cry; 
nevertheless, to those of us who visited the Heugyuan Textile 
Mill, a large and prosperous private-owned concern in Tientsin 
run by ^‘Comrade” (yes, his workers have given their capital¬ 
ist boss this honourable title) Tan, provided a marvellous il¬ 
lustration of how an individual capitalist enterprise can func¬ 
tion in peace and prosperity in a socialist country without any 
of the friction, strikes, slow-downs, clashes and sabotage one 
usually associates with the two “incompatible economic and 
social systems.’* 

Let me relate, briefly, the story of this factory as we heard 
it from the lips of its proprietor, one of the surviving capitalists 
of old China, who today owns a mansion in the city, two villas 
in holiday resorts nearby—one of which he has presented to 
his workers, and a sleek automobile. 

We had heard indignant criticisms of Chiang and his bandit 
regime from Communists and the numerous “have-nots” who 
had suffered their depredations; but Comrade Tan beat them 
all by the violence of his abuse of the “Kuomintang scoundrels 
who bled us white.” 

Yes—“us” capitalists! 

“You will realise the wretchedness of the national bour¬ 
geoisie and the little of patriotic capitalism there was in Kuo- 
mintang China”, he said, “when I tell you that the working 
balance of this factory had been reduced to zero on the eve 
of the liberation. First we were robbed by Western imperial¬ 
ist countries like Britain, the United States and France, in 
the context of the unequal treaties China was bullied into sign¬ 
ing under threats of foreign gunboats. Then our pockets 
were picked by their stooges and allies, the native compra¬ 
dors, the bankers and bureaucrats, who made a fine art of 
C 11 
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squeeze, grab, graft and corruption. Then came the Japanese 
who took away what little was left with us. After the defeat 
of Japan, our renewed hopes were shattered by the Kuomin- 
tang vampires and their American masters who grabbed all 
that the Japanese had looted from us as if it were their pri¬ 
vate property. Add to all this, the economic crisis, the de¬ 
bauching of ou)‘ currency, the mad flights of inflation and a 
thousand otfjer socio-economic evils, and you get some picture 
of ou r plight. . . . ” 

“With liberation,'’ he went on, with a glow in his eyes, 
“everything changed, native compradorism no less than fo¬ 
reign imperialism was liquidated. Inflation was checked, 
prices were stabilised, order was restored out of economic 
chaos. Official corruption and graft disappeared in no time. 
Not only the working classes, but patriotic capitalists of rny 
class began to function freely. 

‘‘For nie, no less than niy loorhers, this loas indeed libera¬ 
tion, freedom, dcniocracy, livelihood. ,. . 

“Many of my class had expected the axe of the revolution 
to fall on our necks loo, but Chairman Mao Tsc-iuiig and the 
Communist Party wisely decided otherwise. Many of us 
who had fled from the mainland to Hongkong, returned to be 
welcomed back and allowed to run our factories. Let me as¬ 
sure you, that was greater freedom and .security than we could 
even dare to hope for under the Kuomintang. 

“Take my case, as an examf)le. As I told you, our work¬ 
ing balance was zero at the time of liberation. The People’s 
Bank gave us a loan to start off. The Bureau of Trade and 
Industries provided us with technicians, research and technical 
know-how—all free of charge. Even in the matter of supply 
of yarn at reasonable prices, the Government came to our res¬ 
cue through their state-trading agencies.” “My workers,” 
he added, pointing proudly at the men and women around him, 
“did the rest.” 

And he proceeded to quote us production figures which 
followed the same Chinese pattern of new targets surpassed 
by newer records which we had witnessed everywhere. The 
profits made by the mill, however, point a moral and lesson to 
the textile industry of India. At the end of 1949, the first 
year of liberation, profits amounted to about Rs. 10,000,000, 
in 1950, they rose to Rs. 11,000,000 and 1951 was expected to 
set a record of anything between Rs. 12,000,000 to Rs. 15,000,000. 
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China has abolished, of course, capitalist rackets, like our 
Indian managing agency system, and dividends are limited to 
not more than 8 per cent. The 1949 dividend declared by 
this factory, for example, was 5 per cent and tlie 1950 one, 
7 per cent. Tlie surplus thus saved is being spent usefully on 
renovating the plant, getting new machinery and, of course, 
giving the workers more amenities and benefits and belter 
wages. 

Workers’ salaries in this private-owned factory were, in 
fact, higher than those paid at any of the nationalised enter¬ 
prises that came within our purview. They ranged from Rs. 
125 per month to the manager’s remuneration of Rs. 800, 
whilst Labour Heroes and Heroines in the factory diew 
more than even the manager by way of supplementary bonu.ses 
and prizes. These may seem comparatively small payitients 
by our standards, but when Vve remember that the workers 
are paid in parity units—each unit consisting of rations of 
rice, wheat, meat and vegetables sufficient to feed two persons 
—and arc, therefore, free of the burden of inflation, it is clear 
that general standards are better by far than those of our 
working classes. 

This list of amenities the workers in this particular mill 
enjoy, is indeed formidable. Besides social insurance and the 
holiday palace donated to them by their boss, they have a 
jnagnificent theatre and an excellent dormitory, a sumptuous 
dining hall where three meals, including meat dishes, are serv¬ 
ed to them every day at half the co.st—the management cover¬ 
ing the other half, a dance hall, a recreation room, a swimming 
pool, creche, a hospital, a school for children, a night school 
for workers, technological education for technicians and a well- 
furnished library. 

Which worker even in the advanced industrial countries 
of Europe, like Britain, France and Italy, can claim so many 
advantages, including meat served three times a day at half 
the cost? 

No wonder, “even the thought of strike does not enter 
the minds of the workers,” as the leader of the factory trade 
union assured us. He explained to us how trade unions 
participated in the management of the factory through the all- 
powerful Joint-Labour-Capital Consultation Committee. 
This body had five representatives of the trade union and an¬ 
other five from the management. It constituted the supreme 
court and chief executive of the “new factory democracy.” 
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Our interview with Comrade Tan, by the way, took place 
in the main hall and reception room of the factory in the pre¬ 
sence of the Factory Consultation Committee, the manage¬ 
ment as well as trade union leaders, and the labour heroes and 
heroines belonging to the factory. After the proprietor had 
complimented the workers on their patriotism, discipline and 
effort, it did one good to see the workers themselves vying 
with each other to say good things about their proprietor. 
“Comrade Tan is a good boss,’^ one of them assured us, “he 
always accepts our correction.” Yes, indeed, workers in New 
China have the right to correct their managers and proprietors 
—and depend upon it, they avail themselves of it witli gusto! 

Tliat does not involve, however, any indiscipline on the 
side of the workers. The commissars and cadres, who took 
over the factories on the day of the liberation to insure them 
against any sabotage, deadlock and break in production, saw 
to it that the new democracy did not upset order and discipline. 

We heard a humorous story in relation to one factory. 
One of the sweepers of this enterprise, it seems, bore some old 
grouse against the manager. So when liberation came and 
working class democracy was about to be established in the 
factory, Comrade Sweeper went up to tlie cadre who had taken 
over charge of the factory and insisted on the manager being 
ordered to take his place and sweep the factory. He demand¬ 
ed this as his right under the new “People’s Democratic Dicta¬ 
torship.” The cadre had no alternative but to concede the 
demand. 

“Alright, Comrade Sweeper,” he agreed, “from tomorrow 
Comrade Manager will take the broom and sweep the factory.” 

Comrade Sweeper was so delighted that he started Tun¬ 
ing to tell his worker friends about the humiliation of the 
manager. 

But the cadre intervened: “No, no, Comrade Sweeper, 
you have no time now to run about the factory. Since Com¬ 
rade Manager is going to sweep the floor, you will please take 
his place in the Manager’s office immediately and start re¬ 
organising the factory.” 

So Comrade Sweeper, his confusion worse confounded, 
was made to sit at the desk of Comrade Manager. 

“And now,” the cadre told him, with a seriousness befit¬ 
ting the occasion, “Comrade Sweeper will please prepare for 
me an estimate of the budget of the factory.” 
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Comrade Sweeper was downcast. “But I do not know 
how to make a budget/' he protested, “please let me return 
to my old job as I realise now that I am unfit for this work.” 

“You are not unfit, Comrade Sweeper,” the cadre reas¬ 
sured him, “only you have to be a little more patient, work 
harder, educate yourself, and some day, maybe, you too will 
be a factory manager.” 

So Comrade Sweeper returned to his broom and Comrade 
Manager to his desk. 

By such simple and democratic means, the cadres healed 
old wounds, settled old quarrels and assured themselves and 
their country that, whatever happened, production would not 
suffer. 

The working classes play ball with the new management 
of private-owned no less than state-conducted industries, be¬ 
cause they know that their government is a regime of the col¬ 
laboration of all patriotic classes under the leadership, of course, 
of the workers and peasants of New China. Given that as¬ 
surance, provided with social insurance and all the amenities 
I have described, imbued with a fierce patriotic pride in a 
land which they can at last call their own, the Chinese workers 
needed no other incentive to go to the battle of production 
with the zeal of soldiers and fanaticism of crusaders. 

But the Americans, fools that they are, have provided them 
with still another stimulus—that of a counter-revolutionary 
war, the prospect of their hated enemies, fiends like Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Japanese warlords being returned to their 
country under threat of the American atom bomb. That pros¬ 
pect has transformed Chinese workers and peasants, hberated 
from more than one hundred years of slavery, into demons. 
The songs they sing tell of their resolve to build a greater- 
than-the-Great Wall, of human indignation, between China and 
the enemies of China. 

And they mean every word of such lusty songs. 



"MASTERS OF OUR FACTORY. 
We love our iTiaclijne&.'’ 
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‘^Advance boldly^ resolutely, t h o r o ii g h I y, 
clearly. . 

--MAO TSE-TUNG 


T hose of us who have visited New China and studied 
at first hand its stupendous problems and equally stu¬ 
pendous achievements are now quite convinced that 
Mao’s China is well on the way to victory in its great battle for 
production. In spite of innumerable difficulties, apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, serious destruction during the 
years of war and carnage and with a new war on their hands, 
it is a marvel of modern engineering and technology that 
China has not only restored, rebuilt and rehabilitated its great 
industrial potential, but has also embarked on gigantic and 
ambitious reconstruction programmes. 

Millions of workers, men, women and children, right from 
the highly technical engineering experts down to the poor, un¬ 
skilled labourers, are straining every nerve and every ounce 
of energy to build China anew. To the outside world, such a 
stupendous recovery and brilliant accomplishments in so short 
a time, come as a shock, a surprise, or a piece of cleverly-fabri¬ 
cated propaganda. But one has to appreciate the scientific 
manner in which the dreamers and planners of China have 
approached their problems and the precision with which they 
have solved them in order to realise that China’s glorious come¬ 
back is a matter of historical fact, not a propagandist fable. 

The genius of China’s engineering technicians, advised 
and assisted by some 60,000 Soviet experts, embarked on the 
task of rebuilding the nation’s economy in three different 
stages—namely, restoration, rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
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In the first stage, stock was taken of what had been des- % 
troyed and put out of action during all the years of war and 
attempts were made to restore broken machines and plants, 
so as to keep the nation’s economy going till it was possible 
to install new plants and machinery. 

In the second stage, factories and workshops that needed 
rehabilitation were given full support from the government 
and all available technical skill, man-power and material, were 
drafted to keep them going. 

And then the final stage of reconstruction simultaneously 
went into action. 


♦ He ♦ 

In the first stage, the People’s Government restored the 
status of common working men and the entire working class 
as the leading and directing force in the state. State power 
in New China took the form of the dictatorship of the People’s 
Democracy—that is, the People’s Democratic United Front of 
the working class, peasantry, petty bourgeoisie and other 
patriotic and democratic elements. 

Workers were made partners in state-owned and public 
enterprises, where wealth, produced by their toil, tears, blood 
and sweat, became the property of the workers themselves sind 
and the nation as a whole. 

Given this elixir, the workers, hundreds, thousands and 
millions of them, entered into the spirit of work, with courage 
and determination in their hearts, with resoluteness and per¬ 
severance written large on their weather-beaten faces, and 
produced to their utmost. Aided by tlie Ministry of Labour 
and trade unions, which brought about increasing amity bet¬ 
ween the workers and proprietors, sociahsts and capitalists, 
the workers of New China were on the march. 

The “new hfe movement” instilled into the workers the 
zeal to work and a passion to produce more. This was backed 
by all kinds of encouragement and facilities given by the 
State. New methods, including the organisation of “new re¬ 
cord movements”, awarding flags and pennants to outstanding 
champions of production and shock-brigade methods of work, 
were introduced, together with constructive propaganda and 
popular slogans spreading the message of more, and more and 
still more, production. For example, in the Tahsin Textile 
Mill at Hopei, the New China Democratic Youth League popu- 
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larised the slogan: ''NO LEAVING THE LOOMS AND NO 
IDLING/’ and thereby created a frenzy of friendly competition 
among the workers. 

Exploitation of workers ceased forthwith. Men, women 
and children, who were forced to work 14 to 16 hours daily 
on a meagre salary during the Kuomintang regime, now work 
only 8 to 10 hours a day and their salaries do not fall short of 
living wages. Each worker receives wages sufficient to feed 
two members of the family. Prices and wages were stabilised 
and workers’ salaries increased with more and more produc¬ 
tion. 

Our Doubting Thomases would naturally pose us a 
query as to how an agricultural state like China could manage 
to get so many skilled labourers and technicians in so short a 
lime and to rebuild its economy so rapidly? In order to mobi¬ 
lise a vast army of active working class, the Government for¬ 
mulated a plan to recruit the industrial working class from the 
ranks of the peasantry. Helped by the government s price 
stabilisation policy, increased productivity on the agricultural 
front and mechanisation in the larger state-owned farms, more 
and more workers from the villages were freed so that they 
could effectively and advantageously be employed in industry. 

Having prepared this groundwork for a new industrial 
revolution, the people embarked on a plan to restore the 
nation’s industrial might. Industrial plants, high precision 
machines, high tension electrical equipment, heavy chemical 
plants, etc., which had been put out of action were gradually 
restored and rehabilitated. 

One very fine illustration of how China’s workers go 
heart and soul into the work of restoration is provided by the 
railroad workers of Tsinan and Hsuchow. These heroes of 
China’s home front had by their voluntary effort, in their 
spare time, repaired two old and discarded engines which, in 
a country like India, would have normally been junked and 
sold for scrap. But the workers of China went resolutely into 
the work of restoring those old "Iron Horses”. Eventually 
they repaired them, named them "New China” and "Interna¬ 
tional Wealth”, and put them into the service of the people. 

Following their example, the workers of Szefung Loco¬ 
motive Works went in search of and found an old scrapped 
junk of an engine in the backyard of their workshops. These 
workers, however, lacked the necessary experience and tech¬ 
nical skill to restore it. So they drew up a plan and invited 
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dozens of technical experts and workers from other work¬ 
shops to sponsor the restoration project. No fewer than 1,684 
workers volunteered, working for a total of over 20,000 man¬ 
hours. They dismantled, cleaned, repaired, completely over¬ 
hauled and, finally, restored the locomotive in no more than 
18 days! They dedicated this machine to the nation to honour 
the anniversary of the Great October Revolution, drove it to 
Peking and renamed it “Sino-Soviet Friendship"’’ at a grand 
public reception. 

In our own country, have workers, planners and experts 
ever thought of restoring in such a novel way the hundreds 
of old engines which are lying idle, dumped in some back¬ 
yards of our railway workshops at Bombay, Madras, Dohad, 
Ajmer, Kharagpur and a dozen other places? 

Instead of draining away millions of rupees every year on 
imports of locomotives from Western countries—locomotives 
that are neither delivered in time nor well-built—dollar- 
starved India can certainly do well to restore some of the old 
engines that are still rotting in our railway workshops. China 
has done it—and done it by the dozens! Why not India? 

♦ 

The next stage is that of rehabilitation. Here the indus¬ 
tries that can be rebuilt without much help from foreign coun¬ 
tries, industries that can be put into operation once again 
with the help of local talent and technique, were rehabilitated 
and began producing once again, for the people and the coun¬ 
try. With a view to raising the technical know-how of work¬ 
ers, a new system of “tutor-apprenticeship contract” was in¬ 
troduced. The tutors are given bonuses if their pupils show 
progress; on the other hand, the contract enables the appren¬ 
tice to shorten his term of apprenticeship and learn while he 
works. 

There is no limit to improvements and every encourage¬ 
ment is given to both workers and technicians to improve 
methods of production. Discussion groups and study circles, 
the stage and the screen, book clubs and sports centres—all 
are pressed into service to educate the masses, eradicate illi¬ 
teracy and push up production. 

Thanks to the “new record movement”, the mass cam¬ 
paign to raise production efficiency, production in every field 
has broken all previous records. Largely due to this popular 
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campaign, production figures of most of the state-owned enter¬ 
prises topped the original plan by large margins. Added to 
this is a new incentive for the workers in the shape of the 
Labour Insurance, which provides facilities for the welfare of 
the workers and their families. 

Northern China (Manchuria), one of the first areas of 
China to be liberated by the victorious forces of Mao, is today 
China^s—and one might say without fear of contradiction— 
Asia’s most highly industrialised territory, both intensively and 
extensively. Following on the pattern adopted in Northern 
China and helped by the recent di.scoveries of large and rich 
mineral deposits, great tracts of forests, inexhaustible water¬ 
power and extensive fields of raw materials, helped by a well 
integrated railway system, China’s industrial might has taken 
gigantic strides. 

The results are reflected in the statistics that are now 
available. For the year 1950, figures for products of practi¬ 
cally all heavy industries were in excess of what was origi¬ 
nally planned. The total value of annual production for no 
less than 21 kinds of main products increased 2.25 times of the 
records estabhshed in 1949. If the figures in 1949 are taken 
as 100 for the sake of comparison, the output of heavy indus¬ 
try for 1951 shows tremendous improvement. It is estimated 
that pig-iron production has increased by 584 per cent, steel 
by 675 per cent, cement by 25 per cent, copper by 424 per cent 
and tungsten by 410 per cent. 

* He s}: 

The third stage, that of reconstruction, has simultaneous¬ 
ly been put into action. Vast nation-building projects, irriga¬ 
tion works and hydro-electric projects have been taken in 
hand and are progressing satisfactorily. 

The manner in which the Huai River Project, one of 
many, was planned, launched and is being carried out by the 
people and the people’s engineers offers a striking example of 
these epic undertakings and the new way in which they are 
tackled. 

The first phase of the Project was completed in July 1951, 
just in time for the floods, after eight months of titanic labour. 
Since the fourteenth century, the vast tracts of farmlands 
along the river were repeatedly laid waste by floods. During 
these five and a half centuries, floods have devastated the land 
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70 times per hundred years. Now, with the completion of the 
first phase, more than five million people have been freed from 
that tlireat. About 200 million cubic metres of earthwork were 
involved in this project for water preservation, dredging, 
building and reinforcement of dykes and creating new drain¬ 
age systems. 

The first stage of the Project engaged more than 3,000,000 
peasants plus a large number of technicians and engineers 
working in an area covering 13 sub-regions and 48 counties. 

The revolutionary manner in which the work was tackled, 
under the comradely guidance of Soviet Adviser Bukhoff and 
his aides, can be appreciated from, the fact that the hydraulic 
structure was built without the use of piles, a procedure un¬ 
thinkable under the classical western mode of dam construc¬ 
tion. 

Of particular interest to India is the fact that the work 
was executed without farming it out to contractors. Masses 
of peasants and workers toiling on the Project worked with 
a will and organisation, because they were vitally interested 
in it and not because they would merely draw wages at the 
end of a day’s work. They were conscious of the meaning of 
the work to their own lives and the life of the people generally. 
Relying on the great constructive force of the people, the Huai 
River Harnessing Committee directly linked technique with 
the masses. 

The regulating system at Jenochi required 24,000 cubic 
metres of reinforced concrete, 73,000 metres of stonework, 
749 metres of sluice gate construction and over 2,000,000 
metres of earthwork, all of which were completed within four 
months of the start of the actual work and in time for the 
flood season. This record achievement would have been and 
is unthinkable under any other kind of system. 

The political call of Chairman Mao Tse-tung: ‘‘The Huai 
River must be harnessed,” and his teachings on “the develop¬ 
ing process of cognition based on practice”, the relation bet¬ 
ween knowing and doing, have been taken to heart and ^ 
proved. 

The second phase of the Huai Project is now well under 
way. In the course of this work, 300,000,000 cubic metres of 
earth will be shifted. The scale of work under the North 
Anhwei Headquarters of the Harnessing Committee alone will 
be more than 50 per cent greater than the gigantic work 
accomplished in the first phase on the entire river. 
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The first phase kept nine-tenths of the areas previously 
inundated from being flooded. One-seventh of China’s total 
arable land was thus saved for good harvests of wheat, kao- 
ling, cotton and other crops. The second phase will not only 
reduce further and finally eliminate the possible flood scourge, 
but develop large-scale irrigation in the region and bring bet¬ 
ter life to the peasants. 

In conjunction with the Huai River Project, a gigantic 
afforestation project Ls being launched to check the violent 
winds blowing from the Pacific Ocean. This scheme will 
cover more than one and a half million hectares and, starting 
from the mouth of the Yangtse near Shanghai, will go some 
500 kilometres northward along the sea dykes to join the 
forests of the Yuntain Mountains. 

The main trunk belt will be planted just inside the sea 
dykes and there will be parallel rows of sub-belts along the 
highways and rivers. Vertical and horizontal wind breaks will 
shelter the plots of land between the rivers and each belt will, 
it is estimated, check the wind velocity by 30 to 40 per cent. 

These two gigantic projects will alter the face of China 
completely and eliminate both flood and drought. Bumper 
crops will be assured on 2,000,000 hectares of land and farm 
output will be increased by almost one half. 

The contrast between the manner in which soil conserva¬ 
tion work is being handled in People’s China witli the aid of 
the Soviet Union and in “democratic” India with the aid of 
American and other Western nations is striking. While here 
we have one long dismal story of corruption and swindling 
by contractors, delays in arrival of materials and machinery 
from foreign countries and high-salaried foreign experts who 
take it easy, in China the projects are handled with despatch, 
middlemen are eliminated, new* techniques are being taught 
by the Soviet experts and the work progresses with 
enthusiasm and speed. And, as against the gigantic afforesta¬ 
tion scheme of New China, all we have to show are some old 
photographs of ministers and high officials ceremoniously 
planting saplings in parks and government compounds to the 
accompaniment of Sanskrit slokas of purohits and the polite 
cheers of hangers-on! 

« 

The heavy industries of China are increasing by leaps 
and bounds and remarkable progress in matters of technique 
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has already been attained. Today China, unlike India, has 
not to rely on foreign imperialist countries for its .supplies of 
various machine-tools., milling machines, shapers, lathes, hori¬ 
zontal boring machines, grinding machines, heavy duty roll- 
lathes, pumps, water turbines, hydraulic presses, Diesel pile 
drives, portable air compressors, valves and steel excels for 
locomotives. China makes them all. And we saw them all in 
the Chinese pavilion of the International Industries Fair at 
Bombay recently. 

Cotton and jute-spinning machines, prime-movers and 
agricultural machinery and thousands of other machines are 
being mass produced, ushering in a new era for China. 

In addition to these, high precision equipjuent like hubs, 
ball-bearing micrometers and standard gauge blocks, which 
were never manufactured by China before, are being mass 
produced to meet the requirements of a I’apidly-growing 
nation. 

As far as electrical industry is concerned, China now 
turns out v/ires, cables and high tension insulators which for¬ 
merly used to come from Britain and America. Today China 
mass-produces flashlights, thermo bottles, soaps, and chemi¬ 
cals for its people. Dollar shortages and Sterling bankruptcy 
do not trouble Mao’s China. 

Not content with this, China took one step further. Today 
China is manufacturing bicycles in very large quantities. The 
first motorcar has already left the assembly line, thanks to the 
herculean efforts of the supermen and super-machines of new 
China. India which hardly managed to get parts of motor¬ 
cars and bicycles a.ssembled in local workshops can take a 
really great lesson from this latest democracy. 

While India is going abegging for a piece of cloth or a 
pound of cotton, New China has increased its cloth production 
tremendously. Comparing the figures of the first half of 1951 
with the corresponding figures of 1950; one is stunned at the 
tremendous increase achieved by China’s industries. Produc¬ 
tion of yarn has increased by 29.95 per cent, cotton textiles by 
24.5 per cent, and blankets 137.71 per cent in excess of the 
original plan. 

By vision and proper planning China has shown to Asia 
and the world that Asia can be industrialised the Asian way. 
With the zeal, courage and determination of its people and par¬ 
ticularly the labour class and with the full support of the 
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Soviet Union, New China has now come to rank as one of 
the most highly industriahsed nations of modern Asia. 

Yes, the industrial revolution came to Asia rather lale. 
Meanwhile, thanks to their initiative, rapid growth and mass 
production methods, the Western powers flooded the markets 
and bazaars of the East with cheap consumers’ goods and 
feted and feasted on the blood of the Asiatic people. For years, 
Western countries have cruelly exploited every backward 
Asian country, retarded the industrial progress of the people 
of Asia. Our rivers of gold flowed into England, America and 
other capitalist countries and their sources could be traced to 
the hearts and hearths of the land and the peoples of Asia. 

Today, China has shown to its Asiatic neighbours how an 
Asian country can industrialise by vision, encouragement and 
careful planning. No more shall the land and the peoj^le of 
China be cruelly and ruthlessly exploited by imperialist 
powers. No more shall its rivers of gold flow into the coders 
of the West. 
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“The greatest mistake ever made about the 
Chinese was to believe that they were a gentle 
and scholarly race removed from the tempta¬ 
tions of modern civilisation... .We forgot the 
vigour and violence of the Chinese mind at its 
best, grappling with human problems like naked 
wrestlers.” 


—ROBERT PAYNE 


O NE OF THE many common problems of China and India 
is that of inflation and price-stabilisation. Our whole¬ 
sale price index soared up by 31 points in 1950 and a 
further 23 points last year. That is, of course, notliing com¬ 
pared to the mad pace, or race, of inflation in Kuomintang 
China, Only the Chinese know, and can tell, what inflation 
really means. 

John Powell, the American editor, told us a story about 
his well-known paper, China Monthly Review. One week in 
1949, the price was one million dollars. The second week it 
was two million dollars. The third week it rose to four million 
dollars. The issue of the fourth week was in the process of 
being printed at five million dollars—when Shanghai was 
liberated! 

Ihis incident gives one an idea of the amazing spiralling 
of prices in Kuomintang China and shows how the fantastic 
bungling of the finances by Chiang’s bankers and bureaucrats 
and the consequent smash-up of the country’s economy 
brought the revolution nearer. 

“Of all the manifold diseases that plagued China, the 
notoriousi Sick Man of Asia, before liberation, inflation was not 
only the worst, but t® all appearances the most incurable,” 
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said the Chairman of the People’s Bank at Peking to us as we 
sat listening, gaping with amazement, to his story of how the 
economists of New China wrestled with and defeated the de¬ 
vils of the feudal socio-economic system or, more properly, 
lack of any system whatsoever. 

It was a story of figures more fantastic than fiction. When 
the People’s Government began clearing up the Kuomintang 
mess, in 1949, by withdrawing from circulation the printing 
press money put out by their predecessors, they found that 
the notes in circulation were 1,768,000,000,000 times more than 
before the war. Even more shocking was the price index 
which stood at 138,842,000,000,000 more than before the war. 
Which meant that if a person held ten thousand dollars before 
the war, that would'not have sufficed him to buy one single 
match stick after the war. 

It was a crazy race between printing presses turning out 
valueless paper money and market prices going up not only 
every day but almost every hour of the day. On pay day, all 
over Kuomintang China, this fantastic race assumed an almost 
physical form. People used to take suit cases to their offices 
big enough to contain huge pads of worthless paper currency 
and, no sooner was the payment made, they would race to the 
market to convert it into gold, silver, dollars, sterling, con¬ 
sumer goods, almost anything and everything that was for 
sale; for if they failed to do this, the prices would soar pro¬ 
bably by another thousand, ten thousand or even million dol¬ 
lars by evening of the same day! 

There is on record the classic case of the poor clerk who 
entered the Chinese emporium in Peking rather late on pay 
day and, finding nothing else left to buy, grabbed a box of 
penicillin injections. They were useless to him, of course; 
but he knew by instinct that anything was worth more than 
the pads of Kuomintang money he was burdened with. 

It was inevitable that everyone tried to hoard commodi¬ 
ties. Speculation became universal and inevitable. No one 
wanted money. People had so little confidence in the Kuo¬ 
mintang notes that the latter enjoyed only one-fortieth of the 
money market which was almost wholly controlled by gold 
and foreign currency. 

Production was literally garrotted by this type of infla¬ 
tion. Agricultural production went down by 30 per cent 
and industrial production by as much as 50. In Shanghai, 
for example, nearly 5,000 industrial establishments had gone 
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out of business by 1947 and by 1949, a large part of the re¬ 
maining 582 had also ceased production. Transport and com¬ 
munications were brought to a standstill. Chinese economy 
was in the last gasps of death and there was complete para¬ 
lysis of industry when the revolution intervened. 

The liberators of China, therefore, took over a thoroughly, 
hopelessly and helplessly insolvent economy. The bandit 
Chiang, his extravagant Madame, his bankers and bureau¬ 
crats, vampires who had sucked the last drop of blood from an 
impoverished people and country, had fled to Hongkong and 
the United States, carrying with them the fortunes of a score 
of Monte Cristos besides whatever remained of the Chinese 
Treasury. The traitors used part of the wealth to finance 
what is known as the ‘‘China Lobby’^ in America and wreak 
their vengeance upon a land which had literally vomitted them 
out of its belly, by organising the forthcoming American em¬ 
bargo on trade, commerce and shipping with China. Faced 
with internal bankruptcy, the liberators were, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to fight also a war against aggressive economic sanctions 
imposed upon them by the Western imperialists. 

Such, briefly, was the horrible inheritance of the Mao 
Government. It will give people some idea why the ene¬ 
mies of People’s China, particularly in the United States, 
were so cocky about the prophecy that the seemingly insur¬ 
mountable economic crisis would defeat the new regime be¬ 
fore one year was out. And I have no doubt about the fact 
that history will record the conquest of inflation as one of 
the grandest achievements of Mao Tse-tung and the master¬ 
minds who constitute the economic brains-trust of New China. 

The new government, having taken stock of their econo¬ 
mic inheritance and the measure of the problem that faced 
them, lost no time in getting to grips with the enemy. With 
a confidence bom of victories already achieved against the 
legacy of the Kuomintang in the earlier liberated areas of 
China, by means of a correct, thorough, scientific, Marxist 
solution, Mao and his economists pledged themselves to re¬ 
habilitate Chinese economy by restoring the financial, econo¬ 
mic and trade balances within six months. It is on record 
that within four months they made the impossible possible, 
beating their own target by two months! For by May of 1950, 
the national budget was balanced; cash receipts and expendi¬ 
ture of banks were also balanced; there was enough foreign 
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exchange; prices were stabilised and the economic situation 
was well in hand. 

This is not a Chinese claim—although they are proud of 
theii* achievement; it is the verdict of the world’s leading eco» 
nomists. Prof. J. C. Kumarappa and Dr. V. K. R, V. Rao, both 
members of the first Indian Goodwill Mission to China, sub¬ 
scribe to this view. 

>|c ♦ ♦ 

Only an economist can presume to explain how China 
fought and defeated inflation. All I can give is an amateurist 
layman’s analysis of the great Chinese achievement. 

Even before the People’s Government began functioning 
in an organised manner, by end of 1949, while yet large chunks 
of Chinese territory awaited liberation, the Communists struck 
at the root of the problem by establishing the People’s Bank 
of New China with headquarters at Peking and branches 
throughout the country—all under the control of tried and 
proven Marxist economists and administrative cadres. 

The People’s Bank imposed rigorous discipline over all 
banking concerns hitherto controlled by the Kuomintang, 
standardised currency and prohibited speculation under pain 
of severe penalty. 

During this period of transition the only source of revenue 
available to the depleted and looted exchequer left behind 
by the Kuomintang was land-tax. Mao’s cadres, therefore, 
strove for the fulfilment of land-tax collections. Since people 
had lost faith in money, the levy was collected in kind. 

Tlianks to land reform and popular organisations of the 
liberated and, therefore, grateful peasantry giving them their 
fullest cooperation, collections were fulfilled, without difficulty, 
enabling the liberators to keep the wheels of the new regime 
running. 

Simultaneously, industry and transport were rehabilitated 
and restored. As each new area was liberated, the People’s 
Liberation Army, itself a unique military force capable of 
transforming itself at a moment’s notice into a land army of 
reconstruction, and the commissars and cadres, who accom¬ 
panied them, carried to every liberated area the slogan: ‘‘LET 
NOT A SINGLE FACTORY REMAIN CLOSED EVEN FOR 
A MINUTE”—and anybody who knows New China will tell 
you that this slogan, like all others, never failed to be 
implemented. 
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iff, 

By end of 1949, the Chinese revolution had come to a vic¬ 
torious conclusion, though the country was still in a semi-war 
condition. The provisional People's Government, having ga¬ 
thered valuable data and restored some sort of order out of 
chaos, now undertook measures to rehabilitate Chinese eco¬ 
nomy within a period of six months, as a first step towards the 
economic reconstruction of New China. 

In January and February of 1950, preparations were made 
to reorganise the economy and commerce of the country under 
rigid state control and, on March 3, 1950, a decree was issued 
unifying all financial and economic work. The working of 
this decree can be studied under three main heads. 

First of all, the decree called for the balancing of budge¬ 
tary revenue and expenses and the ending of the huge deficit. 

Several draconian measures were employed towards this 
end. State expenditure, particularly on the army and ad¬ 
ministrative cadres, was cut drastically, in most cases, as a 
result of voluntary requests from the “victims" themselves— 
a phenomenon which did one’s heart good to see and study 
all over New China! 

The People’s Liberation Army, always a volunteer force, 
and the administrative cadres of men and women, already ac¬ 
customed to such sacrifices, accepted standards of living and 
wages lower than the ordinary run of workers and peasants. 
Savings, thus achieved, ran into astronomical figures. 

Production was reorganised and put under strong central 
control. As we said before, land tax—reduced to 13 per cent 
of the total production of peasants—was collected in kind, in 
foodgrains and cotton. Collections were not only sufficient 
to support the entire non-farming population of the sub-conti¬ 
nent, but left a small surplus besides. 

Land-tax apart, collections of other taxes also increased 
with the restoration of order, expansion of markets, revival 
of industry, stabilisation of prices and general return of health 
and normalcy to the “Sick Man of Asia.” 

Even these measures failed to make amends for the huge 
national deficit. So the Government launched a People’s 
Victory Loan of a hundred million bonds, each share of the 
Value of one silver dollar, paid for, of course, in commodities, 
to meet the deficit. The loan was substantially oversubscribed 
in no time. 

The American aggression in Korea and the dash of the 
Chinese volunteers to the rescue of their Korean brothers 
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also proved a blessing in disguise to the Chinese Exchequer. 
Voluntary contributions to China’s patriotic and defensive war 
effort ran into astounding figures. From June to October of 
1951, for example, the All-China Peace Committee raised as 
much as 54 crores of rupees—^that is about one rupee per head 
of the Chinese population—for the great cause. 

With these measures budgetary balance was secured with¬ 
in less than six months of the target of the Economic Decree. 

The secovd big objective of the decree was to secure balanc¬ 
es in the supply and demand of commodities in all regions 
through the vehicle of State trade and commerce. 

Organisations were set up to take stock of all commodities 
like foodstuffs, coal, cotton and other necessities of life and 
put them under central control. 

Take foodgrains, one of the main causes of inflation, as an 
illustration. The Chinese Government undertook the procure¬ 
ment of grain from fertile rural regions and its supply to the 
cities and famine or scarcity areas. 

Foodstuffs secured by way of land-tax, after these alloca¬ 
tions, left the Government with surplus enough to support 
some 45,000,000 people. With additional purchases made by 
the Government, which had entered the market as buyer and 
seller of all basic necessities of life, more than 50,000,000 could 
be supported. The end of the last year therefore found the 
government in possession of surplus grain to support 
100,000,000 as against the 80,000,000 people on their list. Thus 
government were able to implement their slogan proclaiming 
that ^‘THERE SHALL BE NOT ONE SINGLE DEATH BY 
STARVATION.” 

Thus inflation, largely due to scarcity and consequent 
speculation and blackmarketing, was conquered with the de¬ 
feat of the 5?peculators and hoarders who used to make twice- 
yearly killings in the markets of Shanghai and Tientsin. Wher¬ 
ever there was the slightest prospect of scarcity or famine, 
Government moved its surplus of grain to that area and help¬ 
ed to feed the people and at the same time keep down the prices. 

What is true of food is equally true of coal—total pro¬ 
duction of which today is enough to supply the needs of the 
whole country, cotton—in which also China is well on the 
road to self-sufficiency, and almost all the basic necessities of 
life. There is, therefore, no cause for any inflation in respect 
of these essentiak and prices are well on their way to stabili- 
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sation, although proper balances yet remain to be secured 
between agricultural and industrial prices. 

The third target of the Economic Decree was to secure 
balances between the cash records and the expenditure of the 
banks. 

Government expenditures, investments, etc., were sought 
to be covered by real revenue and not currency issues. Under 
strong monetary ordinances, all Government organisations, 
armed forces, colleges and schools were ordered to keep cash 
in hand for three days only; the rest was taken back to cover 
Government expenditure. 

Banks also tried to control the money market and absorb 
as much money as possible by means of appeals to the patriot¬ 
ism of the p>eople. In this way, banks secured cash and re¬ 
stored a great measure of financial stability to trade, markets 
and, of course, the currency. In order to restore public faith 
in the new stabilised currency, people were assured of repay¬ 
ment of such loans in terms of their value in kind—that is, 
according to the prevailing cost of such basic commodities as 
grain, cloth and oil, so as to guarantee them the full value for 
their money. Salaries and other payments made by the Gov¬ 
ernment can also be had in parity units equivalent of grain, 
cloth and oil to suffice a minimum of two persons. Thus 
inflation was halted. 

Gold dominated the market in the Kuomintang days. The 
new Government, therefore, prohibited free circulation of gold. 
Banks bought gold at low prices. Hoarders and blackmarketeers 
were reformed and persuaded—by democratic means wherever 
possible, by other means wherever necessary—to hand back 
gold to the banks. Gold in the market was confiscated; its 
export was prohibited. Gold, therefore, disappeared from the 
market and with it went the main devil of speculation in China. 

Foreign currency, which had hitherto dictated China’s 
market, was also prohibited from circulation. Government 
banks bought up all foreign currency available and thus put 
the Exchequer in possession of foreign currency for its 
purchases abroad. 

By such strong measures, sternly implemented, Govern¬ 
ment were able to transform, within two years, the former 
import surplus into an export surplus. Government encourag¬ 
ed and assisted exporters in every way. Due to economic 
stabilisation the purchasing power of the new Chinese People’s 
Currency increased every year. 
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By May 1951, two months ahead of the schedule, there¬ 
fore, China presented a new picture. As in everything else, 
so in matters of finance and economy, the rulers of China had 
twisted and turned their disadvantages into advantages, 
liabilities into assets. 

Gold, silver and foreign currency, former weapK)ns with 
which anti-social elements destroyed China’s economy, were 
now being employed by Government in the service of inter¬ 
national trade and commerce. 

The old hoarded commodities were being brought out of 
the blackmarket and sold with the object of preventing scarcity 
and stabilising prices. 

Unnecessary imports of foodstuffs, cotton and other 
foreign commodities formerly dumped upon the Chinese 
market, which used to frustrate industry and hamjrer agricul¬ 
ture, have been stopped; only industrial products and raw 
materials necessary to the development of China are permitted 
to be imported. And China has entered the export market 
with a creditable surplus. 

Planned adjustment of prices was effected by the action 
of the Government trading organisations in accordance with 
the overall economic aims of the State. Two examples will 
illustrate why and how .such changes were brought about. 

Since the purchasing power of the people in general had 
been rising steadily, the demand for cotton yarn and cloth 
exceeded the supply in tlie first half of 1951. Government 
trading organs, which control the purchase and sale of cotton 
yarn and cloth, therefore, raised the prices of these com¬ 
modities in order to close the temporary gap and maintain 
stability of prices in general. Later, in the winter, when raw 
materials were more abundant and the production of cotton 
yarn and cloth had increased, Government took the initiative 
in reducing the prices again. 

In the harvest season (August and September) of 1951, 
Government also kept the price of grain relatively low because 
tlie grain was moist and, therefore, heavier. In November, 
when the humidity of the grain in the market diminished prices 
were raised slightly. Cotton yarn, cloth and grain were 
not the only commodities regulated in this way. Prices of 
many other necessities of daily life were similarly adjusted 
in furtherance of the policy of serving the economic interests 
of the masses. 

In August, September and October of 1951, Government 
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instituted price cuts for salt, edible oils, sugar, coal, petroleum, 
gasoline, steel plates, zinc plates and iron pipes. In Tientsin, 
for example, these reductions varied from 8.4 per cent in 
August to 6.6 per cent in September and October. In Shan¬ 
ghai, they were 8.4 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively. 
Early in November, Government trading organisations fur¬ 
ther reduced the price of salt and edible vegetable oil and 
decreased the price of sugar by 4.5 per cent. 

As a result, the prices of key subsidiary foods were only 
6.6 per cent higher at the end of the year than they were at 
the beginning. The price control and stabilisation policy of 
the People’s Government, which now covers most commodities, 
is one of the main guarantees of sufficient food and clothing 
for the people. It is also a prerequisite for planned economic 
reconstruction. 

In 1951, the purchasing power of the Chinese masses 
grew with an amazing speed—at a conservative estimate, by 
approximately 30 per cent over 1950. Available data for vari¬ 
ous areas show that the purchasing power of peasants in the 
North-East rose, in •1951, by 40 to 50 per cent, as compared 
with 1950. In the South-West (including Szechuan, Yunan, 
Kweichow and Sikiang Provinces) peasant purchasing power 
rose 60 per cent over the pre-liberation level. In Chekiang 
Province, it rose 60 per cent; in the tea-producing area of the 
northern part of Anhwei Province, it doubled. In other areas, 
including those inhabited by the national minorities, peasant 
purchasing power rose from 20 per cent to 60 per cent. 

During 1951, internal trade, particularly between town 
and countryside, rapidly increased. Native products and 
many farm by-products brought handsome returns to the pro¬ 
ducers. Prices for wool and tung oil, for example, which 
were previously unreasonably low, doubled or even increased 
several times in certain districts. 

Workers’ basic wages also rose. In the North-east, for 
instance, they were 16.8 per cent higher in 1951 than in 1950. 
As a result, there was a sharp increase in the overall demand 
for industrial goods. Such commodities as cloth, coal, 
matches, cigarettes and glassware, which a year ago were sup¬ 
posed to be suffering from ‘‘over-production”, could now 
hardly satisfy the ever-increasing demand. In October, last 
year, the amount of cloth sold by the state trading companies 
was about double that sold in the corresponding period of 1950. 

Price stabilisation and adjustments during the past year 
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demonstrate that the state trading organisations, which are 
socialist in nature, have strengthened their control over the 
market throughout the country. The official prices of vari¬ 
ous commodities fixed by the state-owned companies keep 
the market stabilised at such levels as are most beneficial to 
production, safeguard the living standards of the toilers and 
pave the way to Socialism. 

In foreign trade, New China has another reliable reserve 
with which to implement her price policies. Since liberation, 
trade with the Soviet Union and the European People’s Demo¬ 
cracies developed rapidly on a basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. From these fraternal nations, China was able to 
fill out its needs in industrial equipment, transportation mate¬ 
rials and various machine tools. Such imported goods have 
played an important part in stabilising China’s commodity 
prices and strengthening her economic position. It is notable 
that in 1950, China achieved a favourable balance of foreign 
trade for the first time in seventy-three years. 

The successes of the price policy of People’s China mirror 
the brilliant results of its economic construction plans in vari¬ 
ous fields. Early in 1950, less than half a yeai' after the 
foimding of New China, a price line was established and held. 
Since then, full control over prices has been established with 
all its immense benefits to the people. To many it seemed 
a miracle. Actually, it was the natural outcome of the sys¬ 
tem of New Democracy and the leadership of the working 
class and the Chinese Communist Party. The enemies of the 
People’s Republic of China will never understand such things. 
But her friends understand—and rejoice. 

Thus China fought its war against inflation and for price 
stabilisation. By May of 1950, the Chinese Government 
proudly announced the success of the first phase of their econo¬ 
mic fight. The budget was balanced. Cash receipts and 
bank expenditure were balanced. There was enough of fo¬ 
reign exchange. Prices had been stabilised. Having re¬ 
habilitated and restored Chinese economy, the Mao Govern¬ 
ment is now proceeding with plans of economic reconstruction. 
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**Chinese philosophy and religion recognised two 
forces at work in life; the Yang or dominant 
male element or the Yin or subordinate female 
element . In the women of China, the Com¬ 

munists possessed, almost ready made, one of the 
greatest masses of disinherited human beings the 
world has ever seem And because they found 
the key to the head of these women, they also 
found one of the keys to victory over Chiang 
Kai-shek/* 


—JACK BELDEN 


T he problem of women and their emancipation from the 
tyranny of a feudal system is common both to China and 
India. We know how Nehru, the idol of Indian women, 
sought to solve it by means of the Hindu Code Bill and how 
the enemies of progress in his own Congress scuttled even 
that moderate reform. In China, Mao Tse-tung, whom mil¬ 
lions of liberated women today worship as their deliverer, did 
not waver, procrastinate, or retreat. His government attacked 
the problem with the ruthlessness and efficiency of the Chinese. 

The New Marriage Laius bestowed upon Chinese women, 
whom a feudal socio-economic religious practice in Kuomin- 
tang China had reduced to the subhuman status of beasts of 
burden, complete and unreserved socio-economic and political 
equality with men. 

If today China, true to the eloquent claim of its leader 
and liberator, stands up and challenges the world, it is because 
Chinese women too are standing up side-by-side with their 
menfolk. In fact, in some cases, we found them well ahead 
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of their men in the great fight for land reform, education, pro¬ 
duction, industrialisation and, of course, the war of liberation— 
so great is the passion, power, pride and patriotism, unleashed 
by their liberation from the centuries-old slavery symbolised 
by their “bound feet.’* 

Let me quote, by way of illustration, the case of a young 
woman of less than 30 which came to my personal knowledge 
in China. XYZ, let us call her, was born to a family of mid¬ 
dle-class farmers. It was a tragedy for her to be born a girl, 
because religious practice in China debarred women from per¬ 
forming the traditional rites of ancestor worship and, therefore, 
the birth of a female child was dreaded hke a curse in the old 
Chinese family system. Her parents could not make up their 
minds whether to drown her or allow her to live. Finally, 
they compromised by getting her betrothed to her cousin, an 
aged and diseased widower, on her first birthday. 

She was married to the old farmer at the age of 10 as he 
lay on his death-bed, in superstitious belief that the presence 
of a beautiful virgin by his bedside might revive him. The 
man died when XYZ was barely 11, leaving her an unwanted 
burden in the mother-in-law’s home. 

Widow remarriage being forbidden by all the gods, ghosts 
and devils of old China, XYZ was immediately consigned to 
the stable, of which the other occupants were a mule and a 
couple of pigs! For years, she could not leave the farm or 
meet anybody except the bailiff, who introduced her to the vil¬ 
lage landlord. She was a virtual prisoner consigned to forced 
labour in the farm all day and, in the night, she was led into 
the landlord’s bedroom. She could do absolutely nothing 
about her lot, she told me, except weep and hate herself for 
being bom a girl. 

Finally, after a decade of this hell, .she decided to commit 
suicide—when came to her rescue, like God’s avenging angels, 
the Revolution, the People’s Liberation Army, the Communist 
cadres—AND LIBERATION! 

Today, XYZ is happily married to a young and lusty farm¬ 
er of her own choice. She has inherited half of her deceased 
husband’s farm and an interest in the management of the other 
half, in the absence of her mother-in-law, who has been sentenc¬ 
ed to five years’ imprisonment by the People’s Court in punish¬ 
ment for her brutal treatment of her daughter-in-law! She 
has learnt to read and write and is conducting the village 
school. She is the secretary of the women’s organisation of 
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her village. She took us to her neat little cottage to meet her 
child, a baby of 14 months, whom she wants to make a hero 
of the People’s Liberation Army. 

XYZ’s is one of a million similar real life stories that make 
the epic of Chinese women today. Under the New Marriage 
Laws, Chinese women enjoy a status that they have never 
enjoyed before in the whole 5000 years’ history of China. In 
fact, the Common Programme adopted by the Chinese Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference, the provisional parlia¬ 
ment of New China in which women are taking an active part, 
has laid it down in precise and unequivocal terms: 

‘The People’s Republic of China shall abolish the feu¬ 
dal system which holds women in bondage. Women shall 
enjoy equal rights with men in political, economic, cultural, 
educational and social life.... 

“The special interests of women workers shall be safe¬ 
guarded .... 

“Attention shall be paid to the protection of the health 
of mothers, infants and children.... 

“Freedom of marriage for men and women shall be 
established.... ” 

Thus fortified and protected by the law, the state and the 
government, women of China today face a new dawn, a new 
life and a new age with zeal, courage and determination. 

The emancipation of China’s women is not a matter of a 
few bright, tall and highsounding phrases embodied in statute 
books. China’s women have, in fact, already established 
themselves in top positions of power, prestige and authority 
in various fields, in governments and councils, in people’s 
courts and mass organisations, in the new “factory and farm 
democracy,” in railways and communications, and in the fields 
of medicine and public health, child welfare, culture, art and 
education. 

Beginning with the best known of Chinese women, Soong 
Ching-ling, internationally famous as Madame Sun Yat-sen, 
who is first of the six Vice-Chairmen of the Central People’s 
Government, down to the humblest of her sex, eking a poor 
but happy living in some farm or factory, the women of China 
are playing a very important role in its social, cultural 
and national life. From the Central People’s Government 
down to the provincial and district authorities, such as village 
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governments^ women are taking up administrative posts in 
ever increasing numbers. In fact, we have been to villages 
where the entire staff of the local government consists of wo¬ 
men, most of them teen-agers, who have proved themselves 
to be better administrators than their male counterparts. Here 
is a lesson which India can certainly learn with benefit from 
Mao^s China. 

Today, the frail but dynamic figure of Madame Sun Yat- 
sen stands as a shining symbol of China’s resurgent woman¬ 
hood. She lives like a spartan—educating, encouraging and 
ennobling not only her sex but her whole people. Not caring 
for the pomp, power, and prestige which her two sisters, the 
notorious Madame Chiang and Madame Kung usurped, she 
has decided to complete her husband’s ideal by casting her 
lot with the destiny of New China. 

With Madame Sun as their elder friend, leader, philosopher 
and guide, the women of China are marching forward. Years 
of bitter struggle against Chiang, the nationwide revolution 
that swept China during the last so many years and the com¬ 
ing of the new democratic regime have thrown them into the 
front line. Today, China like India of yore, can boast of very 
many Ranis of Jhansi, Ahilyabais, Jeenat Mahals, Chand Bibis, 
Aruna Asaf Alis and Kasturbas! Such names as Madame 
Sun Yat-sen, Tsai Chang, acknowledged leader of the 
women’s movement, Madame Chou En-lai, that indefatigable 
worker and wife of the Chinese Premier, Madame Teng Ying- 
chao, Vice-Chairman of the All-China Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Women, Madame Sai Meng-chi, the veteran revolu¬ 
tionary, and dozens of others, have become legends throughout 
the length and breadth of China. 

No appreciation of the revolution of Chinese womanhood 
today can be complete without reference to the utter wretched¬ 
ness of their lives barely five years ago. Fate had evidently 
decreed unto Chinese women only two alternatives—^slavery 
or prostitution! Women used to be pawns in the hands of 
wicked men, gangsters, pimps, landlords.and warlords. They 
were helpless, pitiable victims of curses almost sanctified by 
religion, like infanticide of tens of thousands of unwanted 
girl-children, polygamy, concubinage, child marriages and 
enforced widowhood, prostitution and a hundred similar sordid 
iniquities. 

Every conceivable humiliation known to history was heap¬ 
ed upon poor and frail Mother, Sister, and Daughter of China. 
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Teen-age girls were forcibly signed away to rich landlords 
in lieu of debts, real or bogus, incurred by poor farmers. Re¬ 
marriage of widows was forbidden; in many cases, minor girls 
betrothed to old men who had since died, were forced to marry 
the memorial tablets of their late lords and masters. Suicides, 
many of-them committed under the direction of the notorious 
Chinese mother-in-law, provided the only relief for millions 
of Chinese girls from the death-in-life that was their existence. 

Women used to be bought and sold openly, like any other 
bazaar commodity. In schools, colleges and the emporiums 
of westernised capitals of old China, prostitution was rife and 
brothels provided big business to the compradors of Shanghai, 
Canton and Tientsin. Towards the end of Chiang’s regin e, 
it was no uncommon thing to be accosted by men peddling 
their wives and fathers offering their daughters on the street 
and in their homes. In the wake of all this perversion of sex 
and humanity, it is no wonder that more than 6,000 babies used 
to be found abandoned annually in Shanghai. 

Today, all this has changed. With one stroke of the pen, 
Mao has uprooted all the evil forces that made the lives of 
China’s women a hell on earth. Slave labour, child slavery, 
infanticide, exploitation of the female sex—all have been made 
illegal and punishable with long-term imprisonment. Land 
reforms have given women equal rights, equal share of land 
and property and equal pay for work with their menfolk. 
Men and women now have equal rights in marriage as well as 
in divorce. No longer are women compelled to remain wi¬ 
dows all their lives. Prostitution is being slowly liquidated. 
For the women of China, the night of the long knives is over. 
A new dawn of liberty, equality, and fraternity has broken. 

China’s women are using their newly-gained freedom and 
rehabilitation to their advantage; in fact, their record of 
achievements during the last three years is apocalyptic. To¬ 
day China can boast not only of women rulers, ministers, legis¬ 
lators and judges of the people’s courts, but women soldiers, 
locomotive drivers, railway technicians and pilots—^something 
that we of India won’t probably dream of for another 50 years! 

On the production front also, Chinese women share all 
the hazards and all the glory with their menfolk. The list of 
women heroines in the battle of production and the race for 
new inventions is a formidable one and, probably, beats that 
of the stronger sex in China. 
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In Shanghai, women textile workers comprise no less than 
75 per cent of the total employed in the industry. 

When Shanghai fell to the Ldberation Army, workers were 
entrusted, beforehand, with the task of protecting its plants 
from sabotage by the retreating Kuomintang and the Anglo- 
Americans who monopolised the entire industry of the metro¬ 
polis. Men went to the job in enterprises like the power- 
works, water-works, etc.; whilst women workers were organis¬ 
ed to protect the factory and textile industry. “Not a screw 
was allowed to be loosenedtheir leader told us witli pride. 
“My band of 30 women beat back a dozen Kuomintang riflemen 
who tried to tamper with the maclhnes”. 

In another factory of Shanghai, brave women workers 
who came to know that sabotage was being planned, organised 
vigilance squads to watch and protect the enterprise and, even¬ 
tually, thwarted a Kuomintang plan to blow up the factory. 
The result was that, when the Red armies arrived, Shanghai’s 
industry continued production without a single minute’s 
dislocation. 

In the rural areas, thanks to the Agrarian Law, Chinese 
women are now entitled to the same allotment of land as men; 
and as if in thanksgiving of this great bounty, women farm¬ 
workers have voluntarily taken up the task of producing more 
and more for national reconstruction. 

In conformity with their new and responsible status, 
China’s women’s movement is gradually shifting its basis of 
operation from village to town and city, Today, more than 
500,000 women are working hand in hand, shoulder 1o shoulder 
with China’s industrial workers in every metropolis. In order 
to raise the living standard of its newly liberated womenfolk, 
the All-China Women’s Federation and All-China Federation 
of Labour are exerting every effort to educate, train and build 
up China’s woman-power. 

In Dairen and Port Arthur alone, nearly 1,28,000 women 
workers and peasants have started a movement to wipe out 
illiteracy within a span of two years. New schools, colleges 
and universities have sprung up, laying emphasis on the re¬ 
generation of womankind. In the North China Revolutionary 
People’s University, near Peking, nearly 30 per cent of a total 
of 7,000 students are women. 

The women’s movement in China today is undoubtedly 
Asia’s best and most highly organised and a country like India 
would do well to take lessons in woman and child welfare 
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from Mother China. Nehru’s India which makes such a fuss 
over bestowing on our womenfolk a few elementary rights 
througli the liindu Code Bill—which unfortunately still re¬ 
mains pending before Parliament—could certainly do v/ell 
to send a deiegation of some of our top women leaders to 
China to study on the spot China’s women’s movement and 
the various jucthods employed by Mao’s Government to bring 
cheer and happinessi into the lives of its countless mothers, 
sisters and daughters. 

No less than 22,(100,000 women of China have been organis¬ 
ed today into various compact women’s oj’ganisations. The 
All-China Federation of Democratic Women lias branches in 
all the municipalities with provincial organisations and county 
branches and village and town councils working under them. 
Tiiey boast of a fortnightly magazine, Worsen of Neiv China be¬ 
sides several papers completely owned, edited and produced 
by women. 

All this new regeneration td' China’s woinen’.s movement 
has thrown forward new heroines of labour. With more and 
more industrial reforms, women workers now participate in 
i'aclory inaiiagement. In Shihchachurig Tahsin Textile Mills, 
least eight women hold lop administrative posts, while in 
two tcxlilc mills oi Maiclnma, all the director's, assistant direc¬ 
tors and doparirvient heads are v^'ornen. The directors of two 
chemical plnn:::; arv.' members of the allegedly ‘‘weaker” sex, 
while as many a.; 3G1 women hold high oFiicial positions in 
various tra.de unions. 

Tiiis may reavJ like a Ripley story. You may believe it 
or not, but I give you my wcird for its veracity. In one of 
the magniacerii trains in which we travelled through China 
a medalled Railway Heroine was introduced to us. She 
mentioned to us, in the course of our conversation, that five 
years ago, .she used to be one of the thousand.s of prostitutes 
of Peking. 

“Yes, I was a ‘broken shoe’ (Chinese for prostitute) till 
alter liberation, when the women cadres picked me up, reform¬ 
ed me and put me on this job,” she told us, “I was a prostitute 
under duress, but now I am a happy worker. I am proud 
of my new profession. But for liberation, you see, I would 
have continued as the forced inmate of a brothel. That is 
what Chairman Mao has done for me!” 

Such then, in brief, is the epic of the brave, courageous and 
fearless female Samsons of China. Through years of brutal 
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sufferings and heroic struggle, women have won for them¬ 
selves freedom, emancipation and a new life, an epic which 
will continue to inspire and ennoble not only the generations 
1,0 come of China’s womenfolk, but the women of all Asia. At 
long last, Mother China has smiled again and, in the beautiful 
and lusty laughter we saw everywhei’e, are embodied all the 
joys and hopes of China’s millions, at last “standing up”. 




THE HUMAN PONTOON BRIDGE . . . PLA heroes support 
bridge in an icy torrent while an army marches over. 
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‘We see you as a str&ng and glorious fighter of 
the peoples, 

In one hand, your victorious arms. 

And in the other, a crescent sheaf of corn, 

And over your shoulders, the Star of Destiny of 
the Peoples/* 

—PABLO NERUDA, translated by Yao Hwa. 


T he liberated Chinese People have dumped their old 
gods in the village godowns and turned their temples 
into schools and hospitals. For these gods, creatures 
and creations of their feudal oppressors, had failed them when 
they beat their heads against the weeping walls of their tem¬ 
ples and cried to them for mercy and deliverance. The new 
religion they practise with vigorous faith is Communism. Its 
gods are secular, material, human, some kind of fathers and 
mothers, old aunts and uncles and big brothers and sisters in 
what might be called the new Chinese national joint family 
system. First come Mao Tse-tung and his compeers, at the 
head of the family; and next the soldiers and cadres of the 
People’s Liberation Army. The latter return the compliment 
by comparing themselves to fish in a sea of the people and 
posing the question: “how can fish live without the water?”— 
thus illustrating the soldiers’ close and inseparable links with 
the people. 

The soldier of the PLA is beyond question the most ador¬ 
ed and idolized institution of China today. Not that he is 
a very inspiring sight. He is usually a handsome lad in his 
teens or twenties. His uniform is a drab apologia for the 
brass and shine affairs of the West. One usually sees him in 
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a worn-out, discoloured khaki uniform, decorated with more 
than half-a-dozen patches. He has a tommy-gun slung across 
his shoulders and a belt around his waist carrying a few clips 
of ammunition. His head-dress varies between the steel hel¬ 
met, the peaked cap and the plain towel turban usually worn 
by the peasants. llis feet are covered by a pair of outsized 
rubber shoes. He bears no sHars, no stripes, no badges or in¬ 
signia of rank—nothing save the medals that invariably hang 
down his chest, proud symbols of his glory. 

Not a very spectacular object, certainly; but within the 
drab exterior, there is the finest human metal: steel nerves 
and iron muscles. 

Our interpreters, Engli.sh-speaking girls from the Chinese 
Universities, would invariably point to the PLA soldier and 
whisper, with almost passionate reverence, “There—a PLA 
fighter!” People stop and clap enthusiastically whenever PLA 
soldiers pass by. Audiences in cinemas and theatres rise 
to a man and applaud every time the PLA comes on the scene. 
Mothers feed their children upon stories and legends of the 
PLA, its heroes and heroines, their feats of valour and endur¬ 
ance. Children play at the PLA. The ambition of every 
Chinese boy is to become a PLA soldier. The greatest film 
produced in New China—“The Steel Fighter”—depicts the 
heroism of the PLA. Even old, diehard British “China hands” 
in Shanghai punctuate their diatribes against Communist China 
with genuine tributes to the fighting guts and peacetime dis¬ 
cipline of the PLA. A Briti.sh Army doctor told me that the 
Chinese intervention in the Korea war had caused an epidemic 
of “weak bladders” amongst American officers and GIs. The 
fact is that this army of the people, an entirely new and revo¬ 
lutionary force, has already passed into the history and, even 
beyond that, the legends of New China. 

For, if the legend of God’s avenging angels ever came to 
the rescue of hopeless, helpless, hell-bound humanity, the PLA 
brought it down from the realms of fantasy to the earth of 
fact. Its soldiers stormed and broke the hell-gates of old 
China, burst into the Inferno of the Chinese people under the 
Kuomintang, destroyed Chiang and his devils, released their 
prisoners and, with the help of the latter, jan-shened (over¬ 
turned) the Chinese hell into a heaven of lusty life, liberty 
and livelihood for the people. 

The PLA is not an army in any orthodox sense. Even 
the revolutionary forces that Caesar and Napoleon led to vie- 
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tories that shook time and history lirKl nothing comparable 
to this unique fighting force. Probably the biggest diMerence 
is that the PLA is not merely a fighting arirx; it is designed to 
play a tremendous productive and constructive role as well, 
liike the Hindu god Shiva, it is a Creator no le^ s tlian a Des¬ 
troyer, probably more so. Mao Tse-hing lias iraostused Ills 
soldiers with tlio potency to transfonrj iheinselves, as lie? signal 
goes, into a civilian administratioe^ a labour force, a land-army 
of agricuiturists, a cooperative, a university, a cultural institu¬ 
tion or a medical establishment—a state within ila? state. 
Tliere is really nothing in the entire socio-err»nornic field 
beyonvd the ken or capacity of the PLA. We saw two 
PLA lads taking conti'ol of an cniC'rgency case of pregriaMcy 
in a running train. Pllscwhere we encountered an old, dis¬ 
abled veteran of many a war acting as the family ba]>y-sll<er 
while pa and rna wei’e out working on a riven* project. In 
every farm and facte)ry, we found PLA inen helping the pea¬ 
sants and workers with their organised strength and resources 
to greater and better production. 

The battie record of the .PLA is probably unmatched in 
the hi.story of wsm*. For the last quarter of a centiu’v—the 
army celeb)‘ated its 25th anniversary in /Vugust this year—it 
has been engaged in one, long, unending, titanic battle. A 
hundred limes have these armic.^* moved, backward and for¬ 
ward, across tens of thousands of miles of territory, from the 
borders of Burma to Chinese Manchuria and from the Yellow 
Sea to Tibet, They have fought a tbousand battles, defcat^sl 
a thousand enemies. They have taken defeats too, even faced 
annihilation on more than one occasion. But every time, in 
every crisis, like the giant of the Greek legend, they have gone 
back, v/ith humility and self-criticism, to the good earih, its 
people and it.s peasantry, for strength as well as manpower, 
and returned to the battle stronger and wiser for the beatings 
they received. 

Their leaders and commanders, like Mao Tse-tung, Chou 
En-lai and Chu Teh, had a marvellous knack of using defeats 
as schools of experience for the victories that followed, inevit¬ 
ably as night follows day, till the whole of the vast sub-conti¬ 
nent of 500 million people rose as one man to follow the almost 
legendary marching feet of the PLA, to defeat the combined 
might of the Kuornintang and itsi American-European allies, 
and send the despot of China reeling into the sea—and 
Formosa. 
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The story of the PLA goes back to August 1927, when 
Chiang Kai-shek, the political son and heir of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
betrayed the revolution of 1925 and struck down the revolu¬ 
tionary workers and peasants with the vendetta of the hired 
assassins of native compradors and warlords and their foreign 
imperialist allies. The white terror that followed, almost 
drowning the China of Sun Yat-sen’s dreams in a series of 
blood-baths and mass-murders, brought forth revolts amongst 
the cream of the Kuomintang army. Some 30,000 crack forces 
of the Nanchang Garrison, under the separate command of 
Generals Chu Teh, Ho Lung and Yeh Ting, revolted in Au¬ 
gust 1927 and, under the leadership of Chou En-lai and the 
Communist Party, formed the bedrock of an entirely new army 
of the Chinese people, called the Chinese Workers and 
Peasants Red Army. 

Thus was born, in Mao Tse-tung’s classic phrase, “a spark 
of fire that will set the whole forest ablaze.'' The flames of 
the revolution spread far and wide. The Nanchang revolt 
'vas followed by the autumn harvest uprising and the Canton 
rebellion. These insurrections produced no immediate re¬ 
sults however and the Red Armies were forced to retreat 
before Chiang's superior forces, after giving calls to the work¬ 
ers and peasants to set up guerilla forces and establish revolu¬ 
tionary bases of their own for the coming showdown. The 
rebel forces meantime withdrew in separate columns to the 
Chingkang mountains, on the Kiangsi-Hunan frontier, where 
they united, in the spring of 1928, to be reorganised as the 
Fourth Red Army by the military genius of Mao Tse-tung. 
Here the backbone of the National Revolutionary Army of 
Sun Yat-sen merged and mingled, for the first time, with the 
peasant guerillas trained and aimed for insurrection by the 
new Napoleon of Hunan. Out of this marriage of the regu¬ 
lar army with the popular forces was born that child of 
China's destiny—the PLA. 

During the ten years of civil war, better known as the 
Agrarian Revolutionary War, that followed, the new army 
cut its teeth and developed its own strategy and tactics of 
guerilla as well as positional warfare. It expanded into a 
300,000-strong striking force, survived as many as five “annihi¬ 
lation campaigns" launched against it by the million-strong 
Kuomintang forces, and established some dozen revolutionary 
bases, or soviets, in the Kiangsi-Fukien area. It had its suc¬ 
cesses, like the glorious victory of Hsingkuo, where a regiment 
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of women soldiers, fighting with spears and swords, defeated 
superior Kuomintang forces. It suffered many reverses too. 
The worst of them came in August 1934, during the fifth and 
last of the Kuomintang “annihilation campaigns.'^ Chiang’s 
modern army, equipped with American mechanised units and 
employing General von Falken Hausen’s notorious “fiery wall” 
strategy, forced its way into Mao’s stronghold and inflicted 
heavy defeats upon the guerilla forces. 

The Chinese Communists used the years of struggle bet¬ 
ween 1927 to 1934 as a school of experience. They admitted 
their shortcomings. “We panicked; we fought stupidly,” con¬ 
fessed Mao, reviewing the civil war. But what was lost was 
nothing to the tremendous gains made by the Red Army in 
first-hand experience of a bitter, bloody, desperate, uncompro¬ 
mising war. 

By 1934, when all seemed lost, the brilliant military and 
political genius of Mao Tse-tung, faced with grim alternatives 
of surrender or suicidal rout, turned defeat into one of the 
greatest military triumphs in the history of war—^the Long 
March. That great march across some 8,000 miles of un¬ 
charted territory girdling the extreme boundaries of the 
vast sub-continent, from Kiangsi to Shensi, is still the object 
of debate and controversy among military pundits. Some 
say it was a retreat from the Kuomintang forces, others claim 
it was an advance to meet the coming Japanese invasion. It 
was something of both. But even in retreat, Mao’s soldiers 
and cadres made the ordeals of Dunkirk look like a minor 
showpiece; and if we take into account the Red Army’s contri¬ 
bution to the Anti-Japanese war, the positive gains of the 
operation are comparable only to the great Soviet counter-of¬ 
fensives that hurled back the German armies from Stalingrad 
to Berlin. 

What really happened, I think, was that Mao foresaw the 
Japanese invasion, which had been threatening northern 
China since the Mukden outrage of 1931, and deliberately put 
his armies in the path of the coming attack. Else there was 
little cause for undergoing the hazards of the Long March. 
And what hazards! With the Kuomintang Armies hot in 
their pursuit, Chiang’s bloodthirsty warlords harassing their 
flanks, frozen mountains and perilous marshes and swollen 
rivers obstructing their path and hunger, disease and death 
taking an immense toll of human lives, the 100,000 heroes set 
out upon this great adventure in defiance of God, Nature and 
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the Devil himself, fought their way through some eleven Kuo- 
mintang Provinces, touched Tibet and Mongolia, crossed the 
20,000-feet-high Great Snow Mountains and the treacherous 
Grasslands beyond and reached Shensi in October 1935, 
exactly a year after they set out on the historical advenutre. 

Some idea of the stupendous sacrifice this phase of the 
civil war exacted can be had from the fact that out of the 
100,000 men and women who set out on the adventure, less 
than 25,000 survived. But those who survived had been 
hardened into the “steel fighters’’ of the revolution. Hereafter 
they knew no pain, admitted no defeat, feared no enemy. They 
had earned their title to victory and glory in a baptism of blood 
and toil such as few armies had undergone. 

Mao Tse-tung, poet no less than soldier, liberator, law-giv¬ 
er and administrator, has immortalized their tragedy and their 
glory in beautiful Chine.se verses. Of the Long March he 
sings: 

“iVo one in the Red Army jears the hardships oj the Lo7ig 
March. 

We looked lightly on the lliousayid peaks and the ten 
thousand rivers. 

The Five Monntains rose and fell before 7is like rippling 
waves, 

The Wu Meng Monntains were no more to us than small 
green pebbles. 

Warm were the sheer ptrecipices xvhen the Gold Sand River 
dashed into them, 

Golden were the iron-chained bridges over the Tain River, 

Delighting in the thonsand snoivy folds oj the Mm MonU’- 
tain, 

The last pass ixinquished, the Three Armies joined and 
smiled.'' 

There, in his new mountain fortress of Yenan, New China’s 
Man of Destiny dreamt, worked, reorganised his armies, plan¬ 
ned his administration of the future—and wrote poetry. . . . 

''Standing on the highest peak of the Six Mountains, 

The Red Flag streaming in the West Wind, 

Today, with the long rope in my hand, 

I wonder how soon before we can hind up the Monster .... 

I say, we are not heroes if we do not reach the Great Wall^ 
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The opportunity to cross the Great Wall and bind up the 
monster—not one but two of them, the Japanese invaders as 
well as the Kuomintang traitors—was not long in arriving. 
It came with the Japanese invasion in 1937, when Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai and Chu Teh called a truce in the revolu¬ 
tionary war and forced the Kuomintang into a patriotic pact 
with the object of offering the invaders a united ]*esistance. 
The Red Armies ceased to be a rebel force and took (heir place 
in the vanguard of the Chinese resistance as the Eighth Route 
and New Fourth Armies. 

During the eight years of the anti-Japane.sG war, the Red 
Armies bore the brunt of the struggle. In fact, accotding to 
the testimony of the American General Stilwell and the Ame¬ 
rican war correspondents Edgar Snow, Jack Belden and Agnes 
Smedley, it was Mao’s armies alone that fought the war while 
Chiang’s forces stagnated in inaction, disturbed only by spora¬ 
dic and unwarranted onslaughts upon their Communist allies. 
British and American observers have also confirmed the fact 
that the Red Armies engaged 64 per cent of Japanese troops 
and 95 per cent of Chinese puppet armies, liquidated 1,700,000 
enemy forces and liberated 19 provinces wall a population of 
nearly 100,000,000. Pdeantime, they organised themselves 
into a strong, battle-steeled army of 930,000 backed by an ir¬ 
regular People’s Militia, 2,000,000 strong. 

The gratitude of Chiang and his American dog-runners 
to the army that really bore the brunt of the patriotic war 
came in the form of treacherous, traitorous resumption of the 
old civil war and annihilation campaigns against the Com¬ 
munists. In July 1946, the Kuomintang-American combine 
broke the patriotic pact and launched a war-unto-death against 
the Red Armies. The Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies, 
albeit weary of war that had taken heavy toll of them almost 
continuously for 18 years, were forced to swing back into action 
and join issue with the enemy in the final triumphant war of 
liberation. The Red forces now came into their real name 
and fame as the People’s Liberation Army. 

In this last and greatest phase of the liberation struggle 
against counter-revolution, which continues to this day in 
Korea and Formosa, the PLA was tested and proven as an 
invincible, ever-victorious striking force. It beat down offen¬ 
sive after offensive launched against it by Chiang Kai-shek and 
annihilated the 8,000,000-strong, American-led, American- 
equipped and American-financed army, navy and air force of 
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the Kuomintang. The magnitude of this battle of the 
giants can be estimated from the fact that, during the 
four years of the liberation war, over 4,000,000 Kuomin¬ 
tang troops were taken prisoner, nearly 2,000,000 were 
killed and wounded, more than 600,000 surrendered, as 
many as 850,000 revolted and crossed over to the 
PLA and another 300,000 accepted reorganization at the hands 
of the their conquerors. The PLA achieved this triumph, let 
it be noted, without any assistance from any quarter outside 
of the Chinese people. The canard about Soviet help is re¬ 
pudiated by all the available evidence; it was a figment of 
Kuomintang-American imagination, an afterthought to justi¬ 
fy the utter rout of an American-organised Asian army by an 
indigenous Asian liberation movement. 

Dry facts and the cold figures of history give little idea of 
the individual as well as collective heroism of the PLA. The 
Chinese are not given to boasting about their achievements, 
yet their soldiers have provided them with stories Chinese 
mothers will tell their children and their children^si children 
for generations to come. And every new year, it seems, these 
heroes and heroines add newer and more thrilling chapters to 
the epic. The Civil War, the Long March, the Anti-Japanese 
Resistance, the War of Liberation, and now the Korean Inde¬ 
pendence Struggle—all provide a monument to the invincibi¬ 
lity of popular struggles led by peoples’ armies against all the 
tanks and planes, napalm and atom bombs, trigger-happy 
GIs and plague-spreading pests mobilised against them by 
the imperial might of the West. 

There is the story, for example, of the ‘‘Human Pontoon 
Bridge.” During the Huaihai campaign, in 1948, the PLA was 
hot in pursuit of the Kuomintang Army which blew up a 
bridge, leaving a 30-foot wide frozen torrent between itself 
and the PLA. Under heavy fire from the enemy side, PLA- 
engineers improvised a new bridge only to find that no sup¬ 
ports were available. PLA-Officer Fan Tien-fu and his men 
came to the rescue of the army by offering to support the 
bridge on their shoulders. They waded into the icy waters and 
stood there with an army marching literally on their backs as 
the pontoon bridge inexorably sank lower and lower in the 
water. Many broke their shoulders, some were frozen to death; 
but they continued their feat of endurance in obedience to 
their officer’s slogan: “Let’s shut our mouths, grit our teeth, 
throw out our chests, and see it through!” And they saw it 
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through, till the last soldier crossed the bridge and the PLA 
overtook and wiped out the retreating enemy. 

Stories like these could fill a volume on their own. There 
is the martyrdom of Tung Tsun-jui, who blew himself into 
bits, together with an enemy pillbox, by dashing his body 
against it with a box of TNT. Another story tells of Liang Shiah- 
yin, of the PLA, who destroyed himself to save his comrades 
from casualties as a result of enemy fire from behind a strong 
redoubt. Several attacks upon the fortress had been repulsed, 
when, taking a bomb in his hands and braving enemy fire, 
Liang rushed up to the redoubt and threw the bomb into one 
of the holes from which the Kuomintang was firing. Before 
it could explode, the bomb was hurled back. The PLA hero 
lifted it up again, pressed it against the door of the redoubt 
with his body, blowing up both the enemy and himself. 

Similar feats of valour and heroism were performed by 
PLA-men in the more-pedestrian field of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of their country after its liberation. The con¬ 
stitution of the Liberation Army stipulates its peacetime func¬ 
tion as ‘‘taking part, systematically, in agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production in order to assist in national construction 
work.^^ Hie war over, the PLA transformed itself into a 
gigantic land army and joined the new and greater battle of 
production. Soldiers put their shoulders to a wide variety of 
projects, such as state farms, irrigation works and industrial 
enterprises, with military organisation and frontline spirit. 
They reclaimed vast areas of wasteland in distant Sinkiang; 
they built a greater than the Great Wall of a gigantic forest 
belt between Northern China and the advancing Gobi De¬ 
sert; they laid railway lines, harnessed rivers and dug canals; 
they worked in coal pits, steel plants and industrial projects. 
Thus they earned their title to the calling of an army of the 
people in peace no less than in war. 

Born of a revolution and bred upon the battlefield, with 
hardly any respite in 24 years of almost continuous war, the 
PLA had no time to get entangled in red tape. It brushed 
aside all established military conventions. It was basically a 
rebel army, a guerilla force; yet it never degenerated into 
banditry. For Mao Tse-tung insisted upon the establishment of 
revolutionary bases, which later became Soviets of popular 
power in China. This army without a government fought, un¬ 
precedentedly, under a central command, the five-man Revolu¬ 
tionary Military Council of the Communist Party, which exer- 
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cised severe control and discipline on its movements. The PLA 
never had anything like conscription. Recruitment was always 
voluntary, depending entirely on patriotic propaganda and 
with no mercenary appeal whatsoever. Its officers and soldiers 
receive no salary, no war booty, nor any other form of material 
profit. All they receive is food, a couple of uniforms, some¬ 
times allotments of grain or land, and a most intensive form 
of political and ideological indoctrination. 

The PLA has no ranks, nor any use for such complica¬ 
tions. Its olijcers are commanders of regiments, brigades, di¬ 
visions, etc., and yet they are able to enforce a strict and cons¬ 
cious discipline upon their men, a discipline founded upon the 
collective will and loyalty to the common cause. The soldiers, 
in their turn, see that officers too conform to this common pat¬ 
riotic discipline. Like their farm and factory democracy re¬ 
ferred to earlier in this book, the Chinese have a ‘‘military 
democracy” too which encourages soldiers to hold meetings, 
put up their own wallpapers, discuss strategy, “speak bitter¬ 
ness”, criticise and even coiT'ect officers. We saw a case 
where an officer was training a now recruit to bear arms—to 
be trained, in his turn, by the cadet in reading and writing. 

The most important thing about the PLA is that its func¬ 
tion i.s not merely to fight and die, Ixit also—and more so—to 
reason ivhy. Evei’y inducement is given for the development 
of the soldier’s initiative, education, intelligence, creative 
power. They ffglit Vvdth knowledge and understanding of a 
cause, a principle, an ideal. They fight not only in body, but 
in mind and soul as well, because they know their's is a peo¬ 
ple’s war. They are utterly bewildered and shocked to find 
their enemies, like the Americans in Korea, fighting a war 
for mercenary reasons, without the intensive conviction, or 
indoctrination, call it by whichever name you like, which is 
their mightiest asset. I was surprised to learn how much the 
average PLA soldiers knows about such socio-economic issues 
as land reform, the trade union movement, inflation and price 
stabilisation, Marxist theory and practice and, of course, the 
Thought of Mao. 

The conduct of the PLA on and off the field is governed 
b57 Mao’s famous ‘'Three Disciplinary Rules'' and ‘‘Eight 
Pomts of Attention" for the Services. The disciplinary rules 
oblige the army to (1) obey orders under all circumstances, 
(2) refuse to accept a single needle or a piece of thread from 
the people, and (3) hand in all booty to the Government. * 
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And these additional do’s and don’ts:— (1) talk to the 
people politely, (2) observe fair dealings in all business trans¬ 
actions, (3) return everything you have borrowed, (4) pay 
for anything you have damaged, (5) do not beat or scold the 
people, (6) do not damage crops, (7) do not fool around with 
women, and (8) do not ill-treat prisoners-of-war. 

Add to this list the several bye-rules of conduct under 
special circumstances, such as respect for the religion, cus¬ 
toms and traditions of the Chinese minorities, sacrifice of 
the pork-eating habit when they are among a Muslim popula¬ 
tion, and you have a code of conduct such as any other civi¬ 
lised army in the world might profitably adopt. 

Foreigners in Shanghai told us how, on the night of the 
liberation, soldiers of the PL A refused to accept gifts or even 
food from the population that iiad turned out to welcome them. 
All that they accepted by way of a gesture of goodwill was a 
cup of w'arm water—not even tea! They refused to enter 
houses, but stood guard outside to protect the people against 
bandits and anti-social elements that Kuomintang Shanghai 
was notorious for. There were cases where PLA-men saved 
foreign scoundrels and .slave-drivers ol the Chinese people 
from the vengeance of their victims. “We never heard of a 
good, God-fearing army like this one,” a British mother, whose 
child, lost in the crowds and confusion of D-Day, was found, 
nursed, fed and delivered back to gratilied parents by the 
soldiers the same night, told us. 

I have described the PLA organisation as a complete, 
independent, self-suflicient “state within the state”. Each re¬ 
gimental eslabiishrnent carries not only officers and soldiers, 
but economists and financial experts, cadres and planners, tea¬ 
chers and students, cultural squads and political clubs, wall 
newspapers and libraries, labour cooperatives and welfare 
societies. The army runs its own farms, sometimes factories 
too, owns livestock and draught animals and supplies many 
of its needs by its own productive efforts. There have been 
cases where, after liberating territories, the PLA ran the new 
administrations till the cadres and services of the Provisional 
Government caught up with them to take over an organised, 
running concern. 

Is there any wonder then that the people are willing to 
“do or die” for such an army? Throughout the 25 years of 
its existence, the PLA found in the Chinese people a bedrock 
of faith and love such as no other army in the world could 
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claim. Peasants gave them shelter, gave them information, 
suffered tortures at the hands of the Kuomintang rather than 
betray a single soldier of the patriotic army. Women made 
socks and shoes for their heroes and darned their battle-torn 
uniforms. The youth endeavoured to match with its own 
exploits the valour and endurance of the PLA. If imitation is 
the most earnest form of flattery, then the people of China 
have paid tlieir army their finest compliment by raising a 
people’s militia of over five million to supplement, man to 
man, the regular army. Formerly Chinese homes used to bear 
signs of good luck and longevity over their entrances; today 
another letter has taken their place indicating that the family 
has given a member to China’s army of heroes and, during 
festivities and celebrations, the proud relatives stand at the 
windows receiving the applause of national processions as they 
pass by the house. 

Hitherto we Asians had looked to the West for knowledge 
and experience of military strategy, our idols being conquerors 
of Western history books like Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Malborough, Hindenberg, Kitchener and Ronunel, but today 
the military precepts and practice of Mao Tse-tung, Chou En- 
lai and Chu Teh have made these names part of a closed chap¬ 
ter of antiquity. The PLA has revolutionised war in the East 
almost simultaneously with the Red Armies that rang the 
death-knell of old-fashioned mercenary wars of empires and 
dynasties at Stalingrad. A new theory and practice of war, 
people’s war, has emerged out of the ravages of World War III 
and its spearhead and swordarm is a new army of fighters of 
the people, crusaders of peace more than war. All Asia, and 
particularly India, would do well to forget the lessons learnt 
at the decadent and out-dated military establishments of Bri¬ 
tain, Europe and the United States. China provides the new 
model to us—in war as in peace. 
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''The People's Republic of China must suppress 
all counter-revolutionary activities^ severely 
punish all Kuomintang counter-revolutionary 
war criminals and other obdurate arch counter¬ 
revolutionary elements who collude with impe¬ 
rialism, commit treason to the fatherland and 
oppose the cause of people s democracy." 

—Article 7 of the Common Programme 
of The People's Republic of China. 


E ver since the peoples of India and China began stretch¬ 
ing their hands in a mighty, fraternal clasp and shake over 
and across the Himalayan obstacles raised by the impe¬ 
rialist West in the way of Asian unity, the Americanised In¬ 
dians and Washington patriots have been shooting at us their 
stock questions bearing the inevitable made-in-USA imprint. 

,.., What about the Chinese public trials and mass 
executions ?.... Don't you know that thousands of Chinese 
leaders, intellectuals and philosophers who would not 
agree with the way of Mao, Marx and the Communists 
have paid for their thoughts with their lives ?.... How 
in the name of civilised humanity can you justify this 
most inhuTnan "purge" by the Communist monsters ?.... 
Et cetera! 

Since the largest of these so-called public trials and “mass 
executions” took place in Shanghai, I went specially to this 
famous old Chinese “City of Sin and Crime” to check up on 
the sordid stories we had heard and read about the “great 
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Chinese purge''. With me on this mission were Hutheesing, 
Abbas and Bhageria, the entire press section of the Indian 
Delegation, and I am confident they will confirm all I have 
to say in this chapter. 

Some of us had mentioned our concern about the trials 
and executions to our Chinese hosts. They requested us to 
go to Shanghai and find out the truth for ourselves. They put 
all the relevant data, including the 21 Sub-Articles of Article 
7, of the ‘'Common Programme*^ which covers regulations 
governing the punishment of spies, saboteurs and other counter¬ 
revolutionary elements, and the personnel as well as evidence 
of the public trials, at our disposal, for examination and cross- 
examination. 

The People's Court trying these cases consisted of such 
eminent public figures as Dr. Chen Ren-bing, American-edu¬ 
cated Professor of Administration at St. John's University and 
Member of the Central Executive of the non-Communist China 
Democratic League and the Shanghai People’s Consultative 
Council; Wang Yuin-Seng, Editor of Ta Kung Pao, Miss Hu 
Tze-yin, General Secretary of the Shanghai Federation of 
Industry and Commerce, the eminent Chinese biologist Lu Yi- 
tao, Dean Chang Chin-yi of the University of Shanghai, Miss 
Cora Deng and Y. T. Wu, Secretaries of the Shanghai l^CA 
and YMCA respectively, the 74-year old Kiang Yung, doyen 
of Chinese jurists who was a Justice of the highest tribunal of 
the Ching Dynasty; and other business and trade union leaders, 
educationists, artists, newspapermen and lawyers. 

I discussed the public trials and sentences with some of 
these eminent members of the Examination Committee, check¬ 
ing and counter-checking the most extraordinary stories told 
by them with the evidence on record. I went further to meet 
half-a-dozen of the thousand and odd witnesses, and, in one 
case, the accused himself. From my investigations, continuing 
over six laborious days and nights, I was able to deduce con¬ 
clusions which vindicated the Government of China and repu¬ 
diated its detractors. 

The most important fact that emerged from my investiga¬ 
tions was that the charge of ‘‘the great Chinese purge of un¬ 
orthodox thinkers” was a confounded lie. The trials had 
nothing to do with anybody's thoughts. In fact, very special 
care appeared to have been taken to separate active and 
purposeful counter-revolutionaries, spies, saboteurs and gang¬ 
sters from bonafide dissenters and non-confirmists with the 
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theories and practice of New China. The latter were left 
alone or at most sought to be re-educated and reformed; the 
former were liquidated. Liquidation itself is a broad term 
which does not necessarily signify physical liquidation, or exe¬ 
cution; it merely means that the offenders’ fangs are removed 
and they are made impotent to do any harm by being shut up in 
jails or houses of correction. 

Some dozen cases I i>ersonally investigated left no doubt 
in my mind about the fact that all the convicted persons were 
not only special agents but criminals with horrible records as 
well. They had not only spied and sabotaged the new order 
at the behest of the self-declared enemies of the State and 
its people, but committed murder, dacoity, arson, blackmail 
and extortion leading, in many cases, to public riots as part 
of a conspiracy to cause unrest, disruption and counter¬ 
revolution. 

Chiang and his Kuomintang, we have already recorded, 
never had anything like a government or administration. They 
ruled China with the help of warlords who, in their turn, kept 
the populace down by subsidising gangsters and goons, the 
prototypes of our own goondas, who hold streets, mohallas, 
sometimes whole cities, under their reign of terror. They 
used to suppress working-class movements, beat down revolts 
of students and intellectuals and generally help the Kuomin- 
tang warlords and their foreign allies who had carved out 
“settlements” for themselves in the Chinese metropolises. 

When the Japanese occupation took over large chunks of 
Chinese territories, these goondas with their gangs played 
Quislings to the enemy and their Chinese puppet-governments. 
The latter, in their turn, winked at the crimes of these sub¬ 
rulers of the Chinese underworld. Thus was created a sort 
of a State within the State under the domination of gangsters 
and their gangs ever ready to hold the Chinese people at 
ransom to any foreign or internal power that could pay the 
price demanded by the traitors. Wlien the Kuomintang left 
and the People’s Government took over, these sub-terra opera¬ 
tors could hardly be expected to conform to the social and 
patriotic discipline of the new regime. They converted them¬ 
selves into a large and prosperous “fifth column” of the Kuo- 
mintang-American enemies of the revolution. 

The new regime was well aware of this dagger behind their 
back. They had, for example, the entire underworld of 
Shanghai mapped out and its operators listed by their cadres. 
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with a thoroughness typical of them, even before they libera¬ 
ted the city. Their first act after liberation, therefore, was to 
invite all such suspects to come over and register their names 
with the security police, confess their crimes, self-criticise 
themselves and permit the authorities to reform them and 
transform them into useful citizens. 

Quite a number of them answered the call, registered their 
names with the police and accepted reformation and rehabilita¬ 
tion at the hands of their new rulers. But the majority, ap¬ 
parently having little opinion of the Government’s potency to 
catch them, avoided the invitation and continued to look hope¬ 
fully Formosa-wards for the promised return of Chiang and 
his Kuomintang. Foreign operators, particularly American 
agents provocateurs, revived and sustained their hopeless 
hopes with transfusions of money and subversive propaganda. 
The Chinese were well informed of the identities and opera¬ 
tions of these non-conformist villains. They invited them, 
again and again, to give up their rackets and join in the re¬ 
construction of their country. They got hold of the more 
notorious amongst them and sent them to jails or reformatories. 
I know of hundreds of cases of such agents being arrested, 
tried, convicted, educated and reformed, and released. The 
majority of them, however, went back to their crimes. There 
are on record cases where such racketeers have been arres¬ 
ted, punished and released as many as half a dozen times. 

“Before 1951”, said Dr. Chen Ren-bing, President of the 
People’s Court that tried some of the major foreign-and- 
Kuornintang agents in Shanghai, “there was a definite tendency 
toward too great leniency. We were slowly realising our 
mistake. Our people were being provoked into protest and 
restlessness. In some cases victims of criminals, seeing their 
persecutors gaining their freedom so easily, became reluctant 
to report their crimes and began losing faith in law and jus¬ 
tice. We had, therefore, to resoii: to severe action.” 

By that time, the counter-revolution led by the United 
States and their Kuomintang agents had begim simmering 
into action. The plot to murder the leaders of New China 
on October 1, 1950, had stormy repercussions. The Korea 
war had laid bare American plans for the murder of the 
Revolution and the Republic. The Chinese government and 
people were joined in a mass, popular movement to purge 
the country of the enemy. The Mao government, therefore, 
struck with the public trials and a thorough liquidation of all 
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enemies of the State and enemies of society which had come^ 
in the peculiar feudal-imperialist structure of old China, to 
mean one and the same thing. 

What type of people were executed or otherwise liqui¬ 
dated in the purge? Their names and records of notoriety 
make interesting reading. I will quote a few of the “hard 
cases” for the edification of such of my readers as have 
swallowed the great American lie in regard to this controversy. 

There is the famous case of 40-year-old Hsu Lin-chi, bet¬ 
ter known to the unfortunate denizens of his locality as the 
“King of the Buttocks-Bumers”, a gangster and bandit with 
a record that would shame Bhupat. He was a traitor who 
had enjoyed, in turn, the protection of the Kuomintang war¬ 
lords, the foreign imperialists and the Japanese occupation 
forces. Apart from acting as a Quisling to anybody who 
could pay his price, “His Majesty” had made a fine art of 
blackmail, kidnapping, torture and extortion. His favourite 
pastime was to surround the homes of citizens in the night 
with his 1000-strong gang, force an entry and demand money. 
If the demand was refused, he would light a candle under the 
seat of the head of the family. When even such treatment 
did not yield his demands, he would pour gasoline on mem¬ 
bers of the family, even women and children, and burn them 
to cinders. At his trial by a public court in Shanghai, Hsu's 
principal accuser was one Cheng Yu-sen, whose father had 
died of burns inflicted by the gangster. Cheng himself is 
permanently crippled by a series of bums. At the trial, he 
was reported to have taken off his shirt and showed the au¬ 
dience the burnt-up tissues of what was once his back. 

Another accused, 39-year old Cheng Wei, leader of the 
“Thin Dagger Gang”, had been nicknamed “The King of Hell's 
Street”. A despicable informer and agent of the Japanese- 
Chinese secret police during the occupation, Cheng became 
a Kuomintang-American spy after the liberation of Shanghai, 
He was convicted of committing two murders, running an ex¬ 
tortion house where Chinese patriots were tortured and 
murdered under orders of the Japanese, raping some 30 wo¬ 
men, all of whom gave evidence against him, and operating 
three brothels. People of his locality—“Hell's Street”—^had 
to pay a protection tax to their “King” and woe betide them 
if they failed to deliver their dues. 

I have some 50 similar cases of the “gods”, “Kings”, 
“Emperors”, “Devils”, “Tigers”, “Wolves” and “Foxes” who 
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raped and ravaged old China under the protection of their feu¬ 
dal and foreign masters and dared to continue these activities 
even after the people had secured their liberation and 
sovereignty. 

There was “The Buddha Incarnate”. I forget his name, 
but its translation in English is “Word of God”. He procured, 
raped, robbed and murdered—in obedience to “God's Personal 
Orders”. He launched, in fact, a new “religious” movement 
collecting the worst specimens of the Chinese underworld to 
commit all known and unknown crimes at God’s behest! He 
was liquidated only when Government came to know he was 
organising “God’s crusaders” to deliver China from its libera¬ 
tors and call back Chiang Kai-shek to take over the country, 

Huang Kwan-fu was another foreign agent and murderer 
with a madness and method all of his own. He would kill 
men for the pleasure of cooking and eating human hearts. 
In one instance alone, he was convicted for killing seven men 
on a boat for this purpose. 

Even more horrible was the record of Kiang Ah-fong, who 
was tried on charges of ironing his victims to death with a 
huge, hot flat-iron. During his trial, he swore on oath that 
he could not remember the exact number of men and women 
he had murdered. He was executed as a proven spy and 
saboteur for the Kuomintang-American counter-revolution. 

There was, finally. Sun Wen-liang, leader of a gang which 
buried alive some hundred people, all patriots, like trade union 
workers, PLA soldiers and revolutionary cadres. His vic¬ 
tims in his own domain had nicknamed him “Sulphuric Acid”, 
He too was an agent, first of the Japanese, then of the Kuomin- 
tang and its foreign allies. He was caught in the act of sabo¬ 
tage and liquidated. 

These are some cases of Chinese executions that have 
filled the so-called “democrats” of the Wild West with horror 
and indignation. And no wonder—for they have represented 
the cream of Western agents, spies, saboteurs and counter¬ 
revolutionaries in China. But we Indians, who examined 
their case-histories, amidst the streets, localities, towns and 
whole districts they had terrorised, could appreciate the fact 
that if the Chinese Government had not taken stern and seem¬ 
ingly cruel measures to root out this leprosy, an outraged 
people exulting in their new democratic rights would have ris¬ 
en in revolt and overthrown the regime. We realised, also^ 
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the utter, boorish banality of Western charges that this was 
a purge of ‘'unorthodox thinkers’’. 

Rules and regulations governing the punishment of 
“counter-revolutionary activities” leave room for no confusion 
about their scope and application. The death sentence or life 
imprisonment is prescribed for all specials agents “whose aim 
is to overthrow the people’s democratic regime or sabotage 
the people’s democratic cause”. Lesser terms of imprisonment 
are permitted to be awarded for all except the proven “cul¬ 
prits of imperialism and rebels against the motherland”. Even 
in the case of such agents, the regulations make allowances for 
“the lightening, reduction or exemption from punishments” 
when they “sincerely repent and reform”, or when it is shown 
that they were “oppressed or deceived by counter-revolution¬ 
ary elements and acted against their own will”. All convicted 
agents forfeit their civil rights and part, or the whole, of their 
property. 

Nowhere in these regulations defining overt and specific 
criminal acts arising from treasonable plots against the State 
is there any mention or even suggestion of the political 
thought, ideology or connections of the accused. Greatest 
care is also taken to draw a line between counter-revolutionary 
agents who also happen to be criminals and the ordinary run 
of criminals. No criminal is considered a counter-revolutionary 
unless it is proved that he is in league with organised counter¬ 
revolutionary efforts directed by the Kuomintang or Ameri¬ 
can-directed agencies. 

The expression, “public trials”, encouraged by the Chinese 
themselves, is in fact a misnomer. Investigation and trial of 
the accused usually take place before special tribunals; it is 
only afterwards that mass, public meetings are called and the 
accused produced before the people with the object of publi¬ 
cising the work already done by the tribunals and bringing 
home the measure of the crime and its consequences to the 
populace in order to give the latter an opportunity of appre¬ 
ciating or criticising the punishment. 

The process is somewhat as follows. First of all, evidence 
for or against the suspect is collected. If guilt seems indicated, 
he is arrested. Preliminary hearings follow. Then come what 
are called “preliminary trials”. The accused may go through 
one or more of such trials. He is then produced before a 
formally organised court which is empowered to pass sentence 
after deliberation in council. Before this sentence is ratified 
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by the highest authority of the area comes the so-called “public 
triaF^ by a special Examination Committee of representatives 
of mass organisations of the people. This constitutes, there¬ 
fore, a sort of popular check on the excesses or limitations of 
the official courts and provides a link between the machinery 
of the government and the organs of the people, between state 
power and popular power. Finally, the sentence goes to the 
highest authority of the area for ratification in the light of 
official evidence as well as the popular reaction on record. 

The public trial meetings held in the huge Canidrome of 
Shanghai were known as “The Shanghai Enlarged Joint Meet¬ 
ing of People’s Representatives’ Conference”. There is, there¬ 
fore, nothing stranger in the public trials and executions of 
these Bhupats of New China than similar treatment meted 
out to our own Bhupats. And there is nothing more out¬ 
rageous about the special courts and special methods organis¬ 
ed for the detention and conviction of counter-revolutionary 
elements beside and behind these Bhupats than the “preven¬ 
tive detention” of the rulers and girasdars of Saurashtra. 

The only difference between our “democracy^* and the 
Chinese “dictatorship” is that whilst the latter is organised 
and effective, the former is too disorganised and impotent to 
produce results. What could be more democratic than making 
the people themselves the arbiters of judgments upon the de¬ 
clared and proven enemies of the people? It is strange, very 
strange indeed, to listen to the horrified protests of the Wild 
West against the liquidation of traitors and bandits who had 
helped Chiang Kai-shek and his imperialist partners-in-crime 
to murder the cream of Chinese liberals, intellectuals and 
thinkers. Not a voice was raised against these notorious mass 
purges of the Kuomintang, executed by those same monsters 
who are now sought to be sold to us by Western propagandists 
and their Indian stooges as the martyrs of Chinese executions. 
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**Moreovery I wish us victory on a newly opened-- 
up front —a front at which all the people and 
functionaries of the country are called upon to 
rise and launch vigorously and uncompromising- 
ly a large-scale struggle against corruption, waste 
and bureaucratism, so as to wash away these 
stains left behind by ihe old society/* 

—MAO TSE-TUNG 


T he absurdities of Western ‘‘democratic^^ thought in its 
depreciation of everything Chinese or “Communist” dis¬ 
play a really fantastic lack of humour and proportion. 
For example, I was surprised to read my good friend and old 
colleague, Mr. F. R. Moraes, Editor of The Times of India, con¬ 
fess, first of all, that “Corruption throve-Bribery was se¬ 

cond nature.... the Kuomintang stank to high heaven....” 
vnih reference to old China and then proceed, in subsequent 
articles, to censure the New Chinese regime as “a Police State” 
for the reason that corrupt officials and anti-social racketeers 
have been “terrorised into honesty”. 

Can that mean that black-marketeers, hoarders, specu¬ 
lators, corrupt officials and wicked party bosses of the type 
familiar to India today, as they were to China yesterday, should 
not be “terrorised into honesty”? Did not our own Nehru 
promise the Indian electorate to hang the black-marketeers 
from the nearest lamp-post? And are we not criticising the 
Prime Minister today for his failure to implement this pledge 
to the nation? In any case, should we rather allow such 
anti-social elements to hold a whole nation at ransom in the 
name of the played-out, effete, impotent political doctrine 
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mis-called “democracy’'—or is it better for the vast majority 
of the people that such wolves and vultures be “terrorised 
into honesty”, even though some of the methods used may 
smack of “totalitarianism” so-called? 

All I can do in answer to these vital questions is to review 
the facts of the great anti-corruption drive launched by Peo¬ 
ple’s China at the beginning of this year, as related by Frank 
Moraes and other eye-witnesses to the campaign. The San 
Fan (Anti-Three) and Wu Fan (Anti-Five) Movements, as the 
Chinese call them, took place after the first Indian delegation, 
of which I was a member, had left China. Therefore, I would 
rather rely for my facts upon the testimony of journalists of 
honesty and integrity, like Moraes, however much I may 
challenge their conclusions. 

According to Moraes, in the opening months of 1951, some 
ugly activities involving Communist leaders were uncovered. 
As in India, so in China, conquest of power bred complacency 
in sections of the ruling party. The lure of office combined 
with the perverse influences of city life and corrupt business¬ 
men softened the hard core of some peasant revolutionaries. 
Corruption reared its head. But unlike our Indian Govern¬ 
ment, Congress and Nehru, the Chinese Government, Com¬ 
munist Party and Mao reacted immediately, sternly, violently 
—and I would add with due deference to the critics of China, 
most democratically —by not only punishing the culprits severe¬ 
ly, but, what is more important, taking the whole country into 
their confidence and using the incidents for a nation-wide 
ideological reformation. 

Listen to Moraes: “It thus identified the people with the 
Government’s decisions, made them privy to its acts, and en¬ 
couraged, indeed incited, the common man boldly to denounce 
coemption in the party ranks and hierarchy, ... (italics mine 
—R. K. K.).... Thereby it identified the people with the Gov¬ 
ernment. This close identification of the people with the 
Party and the Government permeates Chinese life at all layers 
—apolitical, economic, social, educational, judicial and cultural.” 
Thus probably in an unguarded and unwitting moment, a critic 
of Chinese “totalitarianism” (so-called) pays an honest, sincere 
and beautiful tribute to the vital and vibrant “People’s Demo¬ 
cracy” of New China. But more of that hereafter. Let 
us proceed to summarise, as briefly as we can, the facts of the 
trials as related by the same eye-witness. 
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The movement launched against “the corrupt tigers’’ in 
the Party and Government is known as San Fan (Anti-Three). 
Its primary aims are to weed out corruption, waste and bureau¬ 
cratism—the last meaning anything smacking of the old 
Chinese bourgeois pattern, such as indifference to work, osten¬ 
tatious living, craze for power and pelf and the resulting 
separation from the masses. 

Along with this movement and in fact, deriving from it, 
was another campaign know as Wu Fan (Anti-Five), initiated 
by the business community itself, according to Moraes, “in 
a mood of terrorised penitency”. Wu Fan is confined to the 
commercial classes, whose pervasive influence was held pri¬ 
marily responsible for corroding and corrupting the officials. 
It wages war against the five major commercial sins of bribery, 
steahng of Government property, cheating the Government, 
speculating on official secrets and tax-evasion. 

Into these two great movements were impressed news¬ 
papers, radio, films, mass trials, processions, meetings and 
slogans. In fact, according to one witness, the whole of China 
was transformed into “a huge talking shop”, the object being 
to take advantage of sins and scandals of the administration as 
well as the business community as morals and lessons in the 
service of a gigantic reformation movement, what Moraes calls 
“a vast bout of ideological spring-cleaning”. 

For example, in the case of two senior cadres of the Com¬ 
munist Party who were sentenced to death at Peking, on Feb¬ 
ruary 1, the losses to the State from the depredations of the 
culprits were translated, very picturesquely, in the only lan¬ 
guage the broad masses of the people could understand—that 
is, food and clothing. The losses were illustrated in the mil¬ 
lions of tons of food grains and thousands of bales of cloth and 
hundreds of small industries employing thousands of workers, 
so that the people could understand and appreciate the immen¬ 
sity of crimes usually couched in dry facts and cold figures. 

According to critics no less than admirers of New China, 
both San Fan and Wu Fan have succeeded in achieving their 
double-objective. On the economic side, they have rooted 
out corruption, stopped waste and increased production. Ideo¬ 
logically, they have succeeded in changing the very funda¬ 
mentals of the old and rotten social order. 

All are agreed about the necessity and the success of the 
anti-corruption movements, but acute moral differences arise 
on the issue of what is calfed “ends” and “means”. What 
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then was the modus operaudi^ the technique employed, to root 
out corruption and achieve such impressive results? 

Here again, let us take Moraes, a bitter critic of the evil 
‘'means'' by which such good “ends" were effected, as our 
guide. 

First of all, he writes, the accused were called upon to 
confess their crimes, with assurances of lenient punishment, 
before the end of January. Those who confessed and repen¬ 
ted were pardoned or given public scoldings and let off. Those 
who did not confess were arrested and put up on trial. Major 
criminals charged with defalcations and embezzlements of 
public money, in one case of a fund for refugee relief, were 
tried, pronounced guilty and punished severely. There were 
only four executions out of some 2,000-and-odd cases, three of 
the guilty men being veteran members and high officials of the 
Communist Party of China. 

According to Moraes, the offensive uncovered consider¬ 
able corruption in both official and commercial circles, but 
surprisingly, as even many foreign businessmen in China con¬ 
cede, few innocent people, if any, were actually sentenced. 
It is a fact that the overall majority of those who confessed 
were let off with comparatively light punishment, some of 
them being merely admonished. Industrialists and business¬ 
men found guilty and unrepentant were, however, subjected 
to “huge" fines. 

So much for the facts as related by Moraes. We have no 
reason to doubt them. In my opinion, they make probably 
the finest tribute yet paid to the Chinese regime. They give 
confident assurance of New. China's overall fight to in¬ 
crease production, practise economy and eliminate waste. 
They prove their determination to root out everything, and very 
particularly the influence of anti-social elements and a cor¬ 
rupt bureaucracy, that comes in the way of the people's liveli¬ 
hood. They demonstrate the utter impartiality of a Govern¬ 
ment which can strike, first and fiercest, at its own officials 
and Partymen, the so-called “old privileged revolutionaries", 
and execute as many as three of them. When the total number 
of executions was not more than four, it must have taken 
some courage and independence for Mao to destroy three 
old comrades-in-arms. We wonder if any other government 
or party, including our own in India, would have put country 
above party in such an unequivocal and uncompromising man¬ 
ner. Even more praiseworthy iS5 the i>olicy of the Chinese 
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Government “to encourage, and even incite” the public to 
come forward with exposures of the sins and scandals of the 
Government and the Party. 

As to the crimes and punishments, we have Moraes’s word 
again for the fact that the sentences were light, punishments 
moderate and every care was taken to guarantee that no inno¬ 
cent person, be he an official or a capitalist, suffered. 

♦ *i« ♦ 

“Delving deeper” into the “implications” of the move¬ 
ment, however, Moraes arrives at some contrary and extra¬ 
ordinary conclusions. “The processes of public accusation, 
confession and self-criticism which accompany movements 
such as San Fan and Wu Fan repel most foreigners, including 
Indians, and are alien to their way of life.” 

Foreigners have every right, of course, to chose their own 
way of life for themselves, but why any modus operandi adop¬ 
ted by the Chinese should “repel” foreigners is difficult to 
understand. The trouble with foreigners is that they are 
so used to imposing their gods and goods, rules and religion 
and so-called democracy and civilisation upon Asian and 
African peoples, that anything un-Westem or, more specifically, 
un-American, inevitably “repels” them. That factor apart, 
it is astonishing that those who hold “public accusation, con¬ 
fession and self-criticism” sacred to their democracy and even 
religion should slander the Chinese for practising such uni¬ 
versal precepts in a big and thorough manner. 

Moraes, I am afraid, is on still less tenable ground when 
he brackets Indians with foreigners in his revulsion of Chinese 
ways. After all, was it not these same attributes of “public 
accusation, confession and self-criticism” that our own 
Mahatma preached and practiced? As one who spent some 
time with Gandhiji at Sevagram, I should say the ashram was 
a miniature laboratory for the identical experiment China is 
conducting today on a titanic scale. What did Gandhi do 
when his own wife miscalculated the ashram budget by a few 
annas? Was there not a “public accusation” led by the 
Mahatma himself, followed with “confession and self-criticism” 
by Kasturba? That incident also did “repel” foreigners and 
a campaign of slander was released against Gandhiji. But did 
he care? Did we care? Why then all this fuss and fury 
when China chooses to discard Western “ends” and “means” 
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for Chinese “ends’^ and “means”? As Moraes himself has to 
admit finally, “they are part of the Chinese pattern. They 
are the Chinese expression of moral and political rearmament.” 

And yet, despite everything he has said before—the tra¬ 
ditional tendency towards corruption in Chinese bureaucratic- 
cum-business circles, the imperative necessity of the Anti- 
Eight Movement, the great impartiality and moderation with 
which the fight was conducted, the comparative mildness of 
the penalties imposed, the complete association of the populace 
with the government and the spirit of enlightened democracy 
and justice behind the campaign—Moraes springs this as¬ 
tounding, uncharitable and perverse conclusion upon his 
readers: 


“What the movements in fact represent is a war ,... 
a class war led by the working class. Its immediate aim is 
the terrorisation of the bourgeoisie with the ultimate object 
of eliminating it.^^ 

With this anti-climax, Moraes reduces the entire anti-cor¬ 
ruption movement into some diabolical inquisition against the 
business class in China. It is like saying, in so many words, 
that the whole show was some monstrous swindle on the 
400 and odd million idiots of China. As if its real target were 
not the corrupt officials who paid with their lives and jobs 
for their crimes, but only and solely the bourgeoisie—that 
is, the capitalist and business class, who have, on the whole, 
got off very lightly from the probe! Really this makes the 
whole article suspect of “motive-hunting of a motiveless 
malignity.” 

What are the grounds for this savage charge? Through¬ 
out the articles by Moraes, we find not a shred of evidence in 
support of his conclusions. On the contrary, the businessmen 
emerge therefrom in an unpleasant light. 

According to Moraes, the pervasive influence of the com¬ 
mercial classes was held primarily responsible for the corrod¬ 
ing and corrupting of the new official cadres drawn largely 
from the rural areas, and the Wu Fan movement emanated, 
in fact, from penitent commercial elements themselves. 

If the Communists had really desired the liquidation of 
the bourgeoisie, was there any need for the conquerors of China 
to stoop to such an outrageous national fraud? The victorious 
revolutionists had only to say the word and all private enter- 
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prise would have ceased to be. In fact, it had become nearly 
extinct during the last years of the Kuomintang regime, caught 
and crushed as it was between the rampage of the foreign impe¬ 
rialists and native compradors. Far from seeking to eliminate 
the bourgeoisie, Mao did everything possible to rehabilitate 
them and put them back on their feet as a vital unit in the 
common fight for production. 

I have discussed this issue with Chinese business and 
industrial classes and I have their assurance that today they 
enjoy more freedom, greater prosperity and bigger profits than 
they ever did in old China. Many of them, outraged by the 
Kuomintang-American loot of China, had cooperated with the 
Communists before liberation. The majority had welcomed 
them into power. A good number of them had given and 
continue to give the new regime their utmost cooperation in 
the common tasks dictated by the Common Programme drawn 
up by the mutual consultation amongst ail patriotic classes of, 
liberated China. 

The Mao Government, on its side, played ball with patriotic 
businessmen. Not only did it recognise the national bour¬ 
geoisie as one of the five honoured classes of the new republic— 
namely, the workers, the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie 
(smaller traders) and the national bourgeoisie (the capitalist 
class), but it also permitted them to participate at all levels 
in the state power of the Chinese People^s Democracy, thus 
providing for private capitalist economy a privileged and pro¬ 
tected position in national reconstruction. The Government 
helped private industries with raw materials, technical advice, 
even financial loans, in furtherance of its policy of develop¬ 
ing industry and commerce and augmenting production. 
Businessmen, therefore, thrived. But soon thirst for wealth 
drove some of them into the clutches of all the deadly devils 
associated with capitalism. They forgot their obligation to 
tlie Chinese people sanctified under the Common Programme. 
They began advancing their selfish interests at the expense 
of the nation's economy. In their lust for pelf and power, 
they thought nothing of corrupting and perverting high officials 
as well as lower cadres of the Government. They brought 
back some of the ugly features of the Kuomintang, like specu¬ 
lation, hoarding and blackmarketing, to vitiate the New 
Republic. 

After high and low officials of the State had been tried, 
judged guilty, imprisoned and even executed for crimes of 
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corruption committed at the instance^or under the influence 
of these banias and marwaris, the type all too familiar to us, 
how could any popular government remain indifferent to the 
activities of these survivals of the old Kuomintang order. The 
Government took the only democratic course open to them, 
placed their findings before the businessmen’s own representa¬ 
tive bodies and demanded to know what steps they proposed to 
take to reform or root out such black sheep from their class. The 
result was the Wu Fan movement, a sort of a self-purge, 
launched by the penitent business community itself. 

The modus operandi was the same as in the case of San Fan 
relating to corrupt officialdom: public accusations, confessions, 
self-criticism, penitence or punishment, with the only difference 
which even a critic like Moraes cannot ignore that the punish¬ 
ments were comparatively more lenient in the case of the 
capitalists. I have not heard of a single guilty bourgeois 
executed. Moraes does not mention a single case. Those 
who confessed and gave promise of reformation were let off 
lightly. The unrepentant ones were held up for trial and given 
normal punishments. Moraes talks of “huge fines imposed 
ron certain industrialists.,. .vast and vindictive enough to re¬ 
duce them to penury and drive them out of business: in other 
words to liquidate them”—as if the crimes of these anti-social 
wolves and vultures who fed in China, as they are feeding in 
India today, upon the corpse of the populace they had starved 
to death, did not merit “vast and vindictive” fines sufficient “to 
drive them out of business into liquidation”! 

Only recently, The Times of India itself front-paged a 
courageous and shocking exposure of the drug-fakers and 
medicine-murderers of Calcutta. Many citizens, including 
women and children, died as a result of this racket. And yet, 
the Law and the Police were quoted as expressing their help¬ 
lessness even to effect the arrest of the culprits because kill¬ 
ing by means of fraudulent drugs happens to be a “non-cogniz- 
able offence” in our country. Is this the type of Democracy, 
Justice and Rule of the Law which the editor of The Times 
of India would sponsor, in contrast to the alleged Dictatorship, 
Totalitarianism and Police Rule in China? Well, all we can 
say to him, by way of an answer, which he knows as well as 
we do, is that whenever and wherever similar cases of medi¬ 
cine-faking have occurred in China, “huge fines” have been 
imposed upon the manufacturers, as Moraes would put it, 
“vast and vindictive enough to reduce them to penury and 
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drive them out of business; in other words, to liquidate them/' 
The populace, spared the menace of mass poisoning, are bless¬ 
ing their government. And yet, we are told that the methods 
used ‘‘will repel most foreigners, including Indians". 

Moreover, in China, any Police Officer or Magistrate who 
dares to announce to the press his impotence to catch such 
fiends would himself be hauled up by the outraged populace 
for impeachment before a People s Court. The Chinese may 
not have had a codified law and parliamentary democracy— 
that is, according to the Wild Western definitions of these insti¬ 
tutions, but they have a grand human law, something simple 
and elementary, which defies codification. And they also 
have a rule of the people, for the people and by the people, 
which has already frightened Western democracies iilto their 
hollow shells marked DEMOCRACY—FOR DAMNFOOLS^\ 

The bourgeois merchants, industrialists and capitalists, to 
return to the subject, have on the whole, emerged unscathed, 
though properly castigated, from the anti-corruption drive. 
China wanted them to co-exist, co-operate and co-prosper with 
other patriotic elements, so long as they appreciated the fact 
that the new state was a Socialist Republic, a Republic of pea¬ 
sants and workers, and did not indulge in activities which frus¬ 
trate either the nation’s economy or the people’s livelihood. 
That was made clear to them in 1948. That had to be made 
clear to them, more sharply, once again, because of their own 
transgressions, at the beginning of this year. If they choose 
to reform, they are welcome to continue. If they persist in 
being obstructive, they will go the way of the Soongs and 
Kungs of the Kuomintang. The San Fan and Wu Fan cam¬ 
paigns, therefore, had no such motive as is charged against 
them—^to liquidate the bourgeoisie. .. "‘China can do with more 
capitalism'^ wrote Mao Tse-tung, and he means what he says, 
bat private capital cannot be allowed to develop in the blind, 
wild-Western way to the detriment of the workers, peasants 
and the middle classes. 

That such an imperative, altruistic and eminently demo¬ 
cratic movement launched by the people and Government of 
China should be perverted to look like a vengeful drive against 
one particular class only betrays the class bias and almost anti- 
Chinese prejudice of an editor who can be so graceless as to 
describe the hosts of the Indian Goodwill Mission to China 
(“goodwill’' emphasised by me), of which he was a leading 
member, as “Mao and his henchmen". Apparently Western 
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democracies also have their henchmen, who have become so 
cynical as not to bother so much as to wear their fig leaves. They 
stab Asian “ends” with Western “means”. They question the 
persecution of corrupt officials and blackmarketing business- 
men of China, forgetting the infinitely more terrible and terrify¬ 
ing inquisition of innocent intellectuals and artists like Owen 
Lattimore, Howard Fast and Paul Robeson in their—and 
God’s—“Chosen Land” of America. Has Asia forfeited the 
right even to revise Western concepts of democracy and reli¬ 
gion and rediscover Aslan solutions for Asian problems? Did 
Gandhi live and work and die in vain for the votaries of this 
new dogma mis-called democracy! 

To quote the testimony of another Indian eye-witness to 
the huifian-tiger-hunt, Mr. V. P. Dutt, Research Officer of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs and a secretary of the Mission 
to People’s China: 

“Therein lies the greatness and uniqueness of Mao 
and his colleagues amply demonstrated. Not force, vio¬ 
lence and liquidation, but reform and re-education are 
their ways for effecting even far-reaching social changes. 
Even the anti-social elements are given a chance to reform 
themselves and become useful members of society. The 
great anti-corruption movements led by the leaders of 
New China and carried out with the active and enthusias¬ 
tic association of millions of people of China have been 
crowned with success: corruption, waste and bureaucrat¬ 
ism have been weeded out from its public life to an in¬ 
credible extent. And there has been a remarkable moral 
toning-up of society in New China.” 
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^^And then the prison walked out of its bars*\ 

—CHANG, a prisoner. 


S ET A THIEF to catch a thief, says an old Western saw. 
The Chinese have fan shen^ed, overturned, this concept, 
like every other concept. They are setting thieves not 
only to catch thieves, but to reform and rehabilitate them as 
well! The story of Chang will illustrate my point. ... 

I had asked my hosts to be shown a Chinese ‘‘slave camp*’ 
where prisoners are supposed to do “slave labour”, according 
to Western propagandists. They sent me to one in Tientsin. 
The Jail Superintendent received me, explained to me the 
Chinese conception of running prisons and then left me alone 
with Comrade Chang, an old prisoner, who is Chairman of the 
prisoners* “self-government” in the jail. 

A creep ran down my spine as Chang conducted me, with 
extreme Chinese politeness, to “the headquarters of the Prison¬ 
ers* Club” and offered me a cup of tea. For Chang was a 
dacoit with seven convictions and a score of crimes to his 
credit. He was serving one of the long sentences usually 
inflicted upon hardened criminals. This was his fourth year in 
jail, he told me. He should have been out three months ago 
—but he had asked for a year’s extension and the authorities 
had been good enough to grant his request. 

I asked him: For heaven’s sake, why? He replied: be¬ 
cause he liked it, because he was no longer a prisoner, but a 
worker, teacher and reformer as well, because he was now 
getting a little too old to find so good and pleasant a job out- 
aide the prison. And in any case, he assured me, he was free 
to go where he liked and do what he liked. 

"' if 
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I know this sounds like another Ripley story, but I would 
request my readers to be patient and read it to the end.... 

When the Communists liberated Tientsin, this particular 
prison passed into their hands together with other liabilities 
of Kuomintang China, It used to be one of the old-time 
jails familiar to us in India, where prisoners were isolated 
from society, reduced to sterile inaction and guarded only 
against escape. This not being the Communist conception of 
punishment and imprisonment, the new cadres broke into 
the gaol and called a meeting of the 500-and-odd inmates. 

Followed the typical Chinese modus operandi of lectures, 
questions and answers and confessions and self-criticism by 
the prisoners themselves. Democracy entered the jail, trans¬ 
forming it into one more of those familiar Chinese '‘talking 
shops’\ Then it was that the new cadres found a Tartar in 
Chang. 

Chang not only “stood up’^ but “spoke up'' to the conque¬ 
rors of Tientsin. He recounted his saga of crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours which, even at that time, had given him leader¬ 
ship among the cut-throats and ruffians who were his comrades- 
in-jail. He recounted all the acts of thieving, dacoity and 
hold-up perpetrated by him and his gang. He told them how 
he used to be called “the wolf of Tientsin", while his goondas 
held the dishonourable prefix of Fox-(so-and-so) before each 
name. This was his seventh conviction, he said, with a sen¬ 
tence of five years imposed on him back in 1947. 

But—and there was a big but .... 

“But I have nothing to be ashamed of,” thundered Chang, 
“I and my colleagues here, at least most of us, are what our 
rulers have made of us. Our rulers were evil men. They 
divided up the wealth and our land between themselves and 
their foreign allies. There was no education for us, no work 
to do, nothing except poverty and starvation and degradation. 
What could we do if not rob for our living? I hold that, in 
such circumstances, robbery was the best form of socialism. 
For we robbed only those who had robbed us of our share of 
wealth and opportunity.... 

“Take my own case. At the age of seven, I saw my 
father peddling my mother for sale inside the foreign settle¬ 
ment. At twelve, I stole my first penknife from the empo¬ 
rium. Within ten years, I had broken two banks, committed 
several dacoities, murdered one man (he was a Japanese sol¬ 
dier and deserved to be murdered) and established a brotheL 
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‘‘What else was I to do? I would not work for the Japanese 
or their stinking Chinese dogs. So I took to the profession 
of crime. I was convicted several times, it is true; but it was 
easy to escape. And, within jails, we had every opportunity 
of advancing from petty-operators to master-criminals. That 
being the situation, my masters, what would you have us do?^^ 

This was a poser for the Communists. And they gave 
answer in their confident, convincing way. They agreed with 
almost all Chang and his co-criminals said. In fact, they en¬ 
couraged them to “speak their bitterness^’. They explained 
to them that, while all they said was true of the bad old days, 
now there was a new regime in power. They had come to 
undo all the socio-economic wrongs that Chang and his com¬ 
rades had held responsible for their degradation. They were 
there to guarantee that the Kuomintang robbers and the impe¬ 
rialist exploiters were tried and punished for their crimes and 
their ill-gotten wealth returned to the disinherited people. 
There was no more cause, therefore, for Chang and his com¬ 
rades to commit crimes. China had plenty of work, food, 
cloth and housing for all the people to secure by honest, indus¬ 
trious and productive labour. What was the necessity then 
to rob or rnurder anybody? Let all pull together, work to¬ 
gether, produce together, live together and enjoy the fruits of 
labour together. 

“Let us make a beginning within this jail”, the cadre who 
was to be the new Prison Superintendent called. “Come, 
comrade Chang. You have stood up. You have spoken well. 
You will be the leader of your comrades in jail. We will 
help you to educate yourself, first of all, and then we will pro¬ 
vide work for you, both inside and outside the jail. We pro¬ 
pose slowly to do away with your guards also. There are 
too many of them now. Let’s halve them, to start with. But 
you must promise us to guard against anybody escaping. We 
trust you. You trust us. Together we shall evolve self- 
government in the prison, by slow degrees, till you can take 
over your own administration and do away with wardens and 
guards. What do you have to say to this arrangement?” 

The prisoners clapped and hurrayed in their excitement. 
Comrade Chang, already apprenticed in the leadership of the 
underworld of Tientsin, took over charge of the prison. He 
could be trusted to deal with its denizens. Under the expert 
guidance of the Superintendent, some half-a-dozen Communist 
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cadres and a couple of PLA officers ‘‘a new life movement” was 
launched in the jail the very next morning. 

The prison was literally fan shen-ed with discussion and 
debate. What the Chinese call their “prison democracy” 
swung into action. There were meetings and suggestions, 
criticism and confessions galore. Cadres, criminologists and 
criminals joined in exposing the waste and futility of the old 
prison life and blueprinting plans to educate, reform and re¬ 
habilitate professional criminals into honest and productive 
livelihood. Soon a daily wallpaper was put up, edited by the 
prisoners, themselves. Every impetus was given to collective 
life and team work. The prisoners elected their own cadres, 
executives, a sort of jail seK-government, with Chang as 
Chairman, and sub-committees devoted to the library, educa¬ 
tion, culture, music, sports, drama, the kitchen, etc, 

A masterplan was prepared to revolutionise the dreary, 
lonesome lock-ups of old into schools and factories, farms and 
cooperatives, where prisoners could work and play and learn 
to become useful citizens. Those who cooperated in this 
“new life movement” were assured of rewards, increased ra¬ 
tions, reduction of their sentences and, after their release, em¬ 
ployment in the trade or profession they had mastered in 
jail. Hard cases, who insisted on continuing their old, waste¬ 
ful lives, were punished with demerits, cuts in their rations 
and even starvation—since food could be had only in ratio to 
the work done, public criticisms by their fellow-prisoners and, 
probably, longer terms of imprisonment. The result was that, 
barring a few desperate cases who were foolish enough to 
hope to break jail and escape, all cooperated with the reform 
movement. 

Escape, either by breaking jail or bribing wardens and 
even superintendents, used to be a normal feature of Kuomin- 
tang jails. The Communists made escape impossible by literal¬ 
ly setting thieves to catch any absconding thief among them¬ 
selves. Gaolers were reduced to the barest minimum, and 
the principal function of the few that were left was more of 
teachers than guards. Prisoners were encouraged to guard 
themselves as one of the basic responsibilities of their new 
swaraj. Chang related to me many incidents of how prisoners 
who tried to break jail or jump the farms, factories, mines and 
river projects on which they had volunteered to work were 
pursued, captured and handed back to the superintendent by 
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their own co-prisoners who remained true to their pledge of 
‘‘no escape’'. 

Education of the prisoners usually began with reading and 
writing. The next stage was political and ideological in¬ 
doctrination, the main purpose of which was to wii>e out the 
average criminal’s parasitical ideology and replace it with a 
conscious desire to live by honest toil and service to society. 
The Chinese Communists believe in “reform through labour”. 
To that end, the concept of the importance of work, the glory 
of labour and the degradation of idleness were injected into 
the body, mind and soul of the prisoners. There were lec¬ 
tures on the contrast between the old and the new society. 
They were told that socio-economic circumstances that had led 
them to the profession of crime had now been removed. They 
were brought rounds to appreciate the penal policy of the new 
government with assurances that the authorities were not 
antagonistic, but sympathetic towards the worst of them. Thus 
old antagonisms between the jailors and the jailed were trans¬ 
formed into a new and genuine cooperation. These men and 
women, discarded and damned by society, were rehabilitated, 
given confidence in themselves and encouraged to start again 
on new careers. 

Tlie third stage of their education was productive labour 
in prison workshops, farms and factories. Chinese crimino¬ 
logists not only preach the value of productive labour in chang¬ 
ing the most hardened criminal’s attitude to life and society, 
but put their theories into practice. In consultation with 
them, therefore, Chang gave his co-prisoners the slogan %hose 
who do 7 i't work shall not eat!” First the prisoners were 
taught useful vocations, from carpentry to farming or engineer¬ 
ing. Then they were encouraged to work and produce, ini¬ 
tially, in the farms and workshops of the prison itself and, 
thereafter, on outside jobs where reformed prisoners were 
trusted to go out and work on their honour without any guard. 
Small groups of prisoners were organised for such outdoor 
jobs under their own leadership. The experiment succeeded 
so well that it was decided to take it to its logical conclusion... 

Then it was, after six months of experience, by trial and 
error, that “the prison ceased to be a prison”. As Chang put 
it to me in his picturesque language, “And then the prison 
walked out of its bars” Chang and his men had heard and 
read a great deal about the shock brigades of young workers 
performing mira(iles in farms, factories, dyke construction, 
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railways and gigantic river projects of New China. They 
held a meeting and requested the Jail Superintendent to al¬ 
low them to form shock brigades of their own and go to real 
big jobs worthy of tough and patriotic men and women. The 
Superintendent asked them to work out a plan. He also con¬ 
tacted the Tientsin reconstruction authorities. Soon a work¬ 
ing arrangement was arrived at. The prisoners evolved a 
comprehensive labour agreement, which all of them signed. 
Clauses covered wages, hours of work, awards and demerits, 
prevention of escape, etc. 

A first group of 500 was thereafter invited to work in a 
mine in the neighbourhood. Another of 12 left to work in 
a smelting plant. A third was soon on the job in a big state- 
run farm. Chang led the biggest group to the mine where, 
he told me, his toughs beat their own targets by 150 per cent. 
There was only one case of attempted escape, “but my own 
guards brought the rascal back^’, said Chang. “Many of my 
own men have since been released and are now employed in 
the mine. They love their work. It gives them a conscious¬ 
ness of pride and joy they had never felt before in doing some¬ 
thing useful for once. Some of them have earned awards 
and are recognised as labour heroes and heroines.’’ 


I told Chang that in the Western press this type of prison 
life with outdoor work was being slandered as “slave camps” 
and “slave labour”. The giant of a man shook with laughter 
and spat his derision in the face of the “fools of the West”. 
He said, “I have been through our Western-modelled cells 
where a prisoner was worse than a slave, a man dead in life. 
I have seen men decay of idleness and isolation. As you see, 
now I am continuing at my own request in the new prison 
system. Do you think I am a slave? Is it better for me to 
rot in a black hole or to go out and work with others who are 
building up my own country? There is not much difference 
between us prisoners and the rest of our workers and peasants, 
except that we have been put on our honour not to escape. 

Chang took me round the prison. It looked more like 
an organised and disciplined military camp, almost a canton¬ 
ment, than a gaol. There were clean well-laid-out dormitories, 
gymnasiums and playgrounds, libraries with wall newspapers, 
a workshop large enough to be called a factory of the prisoners 
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own and, beyond, the old prison wall had been broken to per¬ 
mit the inmates to transform the wasteland around into a five- 
acre prison farm. What struck me most was the complete 
absence of the steel bars, iron fetters and solitary cells one 
usually associates with life in prison. 

The Chinese have evidently removed the clasps of steel 
from the hands and feet of the prisoners and boxmd them, 
instead, with even stronger silken fetters of kindness, patriot¬ 
ism and labour in the common cause of the reconstruction of 
their motherland. ^ 

My inspection of the ‘*slave camp” and its “slave labour” 
completed, Chang opened the prison gates himself and came 
out to leave me in the car outside and then, by way of a chal¬ 
lenge to the Western detractors of China, proved his indepen¬ 
dence by taking me to a restaurant in the neighbourhood to 
give me a taste of some hot Northern Chinese dishes. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Chinese are not in the habit of wasting anything. 
They cook snails, frogs, even snakes into delicious dishes. They 
transform trifles we throw away into objects of beauty and 
utility. Naturally human material is infinitely more precious 
to such people and they would never, never think of wasting 
it. Their faith in humanity is too great for them to leave the 
worst criminal to his evil destiny. They will insist on reforming 
him. They deride the Western concept of prison life, where 
human beings are allowed to rot and die in isolation and 
inaction, as criminal waste. And those who have read the 
exposures by Dickens and Galsworthy of Western prison life, 
which are as true today as they were a decade of a century 
ago, will agree with the Chinese. 

Old prisons were dead, unproductive, consuming units. 
New Chinese jails are living and productive organisations. 
Here prisoners produce their own food, make their own cloth, 
manufacture all necessities of daily life in their own workshops. 
They sell whatever is produced in excess of their requirements 
and use the profits to extend and improve their camps into 
faims and factories. There are reformed prisons in the North 
which have contributed not only money but manpower as well 
to all patriotic causes, including the war in Korea. Prisoners 
have been associated with every constructive, nation-building 
activity of New China. The most important thing is that they 
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are not made to feel like a condemned race of criminals, but 
free men living useful, collective lives and willingly parti¬ 
cipating in revolutionary labour with no more fetters than are 
imposed say, upon a western soldier by military law and 
discipline. 

This is all there is to the charges of ‘‘slave labour’’ and 
“slave camps” that are continuously dinned into our ears by 
Western slanderers of People s China. I am happy to have 
had an opportunity of personally investigating and disproving 
this shocking lie. 



“Long live the friendship between the 
Chinese and Soviet peoples!” 

—Poster by Soviet artist 
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^^Everyone can see that the unity of the great 
Chinese and Soviet peoples, sealed by the 
treaty, is lasting, inviolable and unswerving. 
This unty will inevitably influence not only the 
prosperity of the two great powers—China and 
the Soviet Union—but also the future of all 
humanity and the victory of justice and peace 
in the world.*^ 

—^MAO TSE-TUNG on the Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance 
between the People’s Republic of China 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


A TRULY IMPRESSIVE record of achievement—every¬ 
body admits of New China. But admirers and detractors 
alike lose themselves in a confounded maze of confused 
thinking when they bring up the issue of “means” and “ends”. 
Some will insist that China has done it by means of a Western 
discipline alien to Asia. Others will blame China for its 
failure to achieve such spectacular ends through orthodox, 
democratic, Western, Christian means. Still others will per¬ 
sist in the argument that China hasn’t done it the Asian way, 
but the Russian way. 

The truth is that China has, done it the Chinese way. 
Even if China has gone Communist, it is more of a revival of the 
simplified, primitive form of Communism, that existed in 
China long before native empires and foreign imperialists 
looted the people of their inheritance, than any carbon copy 
of Marx or even the great Russian experiment. It is true 
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that Mao Tse-tung has drunk deep of the teachings of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin and profited from the experiences of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. His thoughts are redolent with the 
inspiration of Russia. But when those precepts come to be 
translated into practice, one finds them invariably adapted to 
the Chinese conditions and the Asian mould. 

China has, therefore, achieved a form of broad-based Com¬ 
munism unhampered by Communist or Marxist dogmas, such 
as over-emphasis on a proletarian revolution, sacrifice of the 
mass of the peasantry to the minority of the working classes 
of Asia, the liquidation of the bourgeoisie and the scrapping of 
capitalism and private property and enterprise. 

That does not mean, however, that Chinese liberation can 
be studied out of the context of the Soviet Revolution and the 
achievements of the USSR since 1918. But for Socialist 
Russia, the rise of People’s China would have been impossible. 
Mao and his guerillas could carry on a prolonged war, lasting 
over 20 years, from the mountains of Northern China, mainly 
because behind them straggled a friendly, if neutral, country. 
Lenin was the first leader from the West to welcome and sup¬ 
port the revolution of Sun Yat-sen. The USSR ^j^as the only 
Western country to repudiate the “unequal treaties” under 
which the Western powers had swallowed large chunks of 
Chinese territory and knocked dents into the sovereignty of 
the “Sick Man of Asia.” True to the tradition of the Father 
of the Soviet Revolution, Stalin not only extended such co¬ 
operation as was possible to the Chinese revolution, but also 
correctly appreciated the function of the Chinese liberation 
movement as an armed struggle. 

Since liberation, the Chinese are as genuinely and justly 
grateful to the Russians for cooperation and assistance in their 
reconstruction as they have reason to be distrustful of America 
and its satellites for their attempts to scuttle their revolution, 

Russia has given China a loan of 300 million dollars at 
one per cent interest to help its reconstruction. That is not 
much by American standards, but neither the practical Rus¬ 
sians, nor the proud Chinese, believe in the giving or taking 
of doles. Both appreciate the historical truth that a country 
and people can rise only by self-help and not charity. The 
Chinese have asked for genuine help in the reconstruction and 
particularly industrialisation of their country, and Russia is 
giving it without reservation to the limit of capital goods and 
real industrial and technical know-how. 
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All the equipment dismantled from North-East China 
(Manchuria) after the war by the USSR has been returned to 
its rightful owners. Supplementary capital goods are being 
poured into China in exchange for whatever it can spare. 
There are more than 60,000 Soviet experts working in China 
today, helping the Chinese rebuild their country, and, even 
more usefully, training thousands of Chinese engineers in 
modern socialist technology. 

They have helped China to beat the American blockade 
by sharing with them many a technological discovery hitherto 
unknown to Western science, evolved by Russia through hard 
experiences of the revolution and the anti-interventionist 
and anti-Hitlerite wars that followed. Thanks to Soviet 
science, China today makes ‘jute’ out of a hitherto neglected 
species of weed. It manufactures its own synthetic rubber 
and even gasoline. It has reconstructed all the damage and 
ravages of a long-drawn-out war by the quick, improvised^ 
socialist labour-money-and-material-saving techniques evolved 
by the Russians out of the necessities of their own revolution 
and reconstruction, unique experiences unknown to the West 
which Soviet experts are now sharing freely and willingly with 
their Chinese comrades-in-arms. 

We too have known and seen American, British and 
Western European experts, the new Burra Sahibs of Bharat, 
who ride our backs with salaries of Rs. 10,000 or so, supple¬ 
mentary allowances, palatial living quarters and rights and 
privileges which no Indian engineers or technicians dare ask 
of their own government. 

With the Russians, it is a different story. They accept 
Chinese salaries, Chinese terms and conditions, Chinese stand¬ 
ards of living and way of life, Chinese sovereignty. They even 
wear the blue uniform of the Chinese workers and willingly 
undergo Chinese austerities. We were taken to a far-flung irri¬ 
gation project, where we found Soviet experts working under a 
Chinese Chief Engineer, accepting remuneration on a par with 
Chinese engineers and refusing the luxury of conveniences 
which their Chinese colleagues did not enjoy. Since we had 
to spend a night camping near the project, sanitary equipment, 
like commodes and bathtubs, was brought down from Peking 
for our convenience. We could not help noticing the fact 
that a renowned Soviet engineer who was helping the Chinese 
on the work did not avail himself of any such conveniences. 
We saw him bathing behind an open shed and going with 
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Chinese workers to the fields, spade in hand, every morning 
and evening, to dig a hole and, after performing the functions 
of nature, closing it up with earth. That is how Soviet experts 
have reached the very cockles of the good, big, generous heart 
of China. They don’t come to dictate as superiors or repre¬ 
sentatives of a more advanced race. Their job is to work in 
most cases as subordinates and help the Chinese, who greet 
them as “elder brothers”, with their knowledge and experience. 

Soviet assistance covers almost every aspect of Chinese 
life. As Florence Nightingale has become a shining symbol 
of the nursing sister par excellence to the West, so the Chinese 
sing of Khokhlova, a Soviet doctor-cum-nurse, who came to 
the rescue of the plague-stricken populace of North China in 
1949, as “Sweet Mother of Life”. Tliis woman became a legend 
in New China as the leader of the Soviet Medical Team that 
laboured in the poisonous grasslands of the north, braved 
plague and death, working day and night, till they defeated 
and conquered the dread disease. Innumerable such 
“mothers” and “fathers” and “elder brothers” from Soviet 
Russia have endeared Chinese people to that great ally across 
the northern mountains with whom their fortunes are tied, 
inseparably, as between two equals, by the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, signed in Mos¬ 
cow, on February 14, 1950, between Mao Tse-tung on behalf 
of China and J. V. Stalin for Russia. 

' One day, at a middle-school in Peking, we were testing the 
general knowledge of a boy of 12. One of us a.sked him, 
“Supposing Stalin’s head turns and he invades China, what will 
you do?” The boy answered us in a shocked whisper: *‘Such 
a thing cannot happen. Sir. It is impossible.^* Yes, such a 
thing cannot happen. It is impossible. The Chinese know 
it. In China we too came to know of the advantage deriving 
to any Asian country from the friendship and cooperation of 
Russia. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Chinese have made a habit since of reminding the 
West of this pact about once a month and sometimes even 
oftener. Such reminders .are in the nature of a warning to 
the United States against any attempt, overt or secret, at 
counter-revolution. For the most important clause of this 
Treaty makes it imperative for either of the two signatories 
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to go to the rescue of the other in the event of an attack by any 
foreign power. By Article One of the Treaty, “both the 
contracting parties undertake jointly to adopt all necessary 
measures at their disposal for the purpose of preventing the 
resumption of aggression and violation of peace on the part 
of Japan or any other State that may collaborate with Japan 
directly or indirectly in case of aggression.’’ 

In the Sino-Soviet aUiance, therefore, rests the strength 
of China, and not its weakness, as many Western publicists at¬ 
tempt to read into the treaty. For Russia needs China today 
as much as China needs Russia. Together, the two giants of 
Europe and Asia can prevent war and guard peace; isolated, 
each one of them stands in danger of falling a victim, f;o the 
Hitlers and Tojos of the new US-German-Japanese War Axis. 

I cannot say whether it is true that the Chinese volunteers 
undertook the Korean adventure in answer to a national de¬ 
mand which, it is rumoured, ran contrary to the Soviet desire 
to keep the peace at any cost in Asia, but I have seen and heard 
enough to prove beyond a shadow of doubt the fact that the 
policy of the Chinese Government vis-a-vis the USSR is that 
of a proud, independent and sovereign State, confident of its 
might and conscious of its leadership of the East which regards 
a Sino-Soviet alliance as a historical, geographical and geo¬ 
political necessity. China makes no concession to Russia that 
can be considered in any way humiliating to its national pride. 
I have not seen Russians treat the Chinese like “poor relations”, 
nor do I know of any instance where the Chinese suffered 
humiliation of the type that, say, Britain and France today 
suffer under the jackboot of America. Within New China 
itself, Indian nationals are treated on an equal if not a better 
footing than Russians. Our Goodwill Mission enjoyed parity 
with the Soviet delegation on all State occasions. Likewise 
our Ambassador in Peking has always been treated to equal 
honours with the Soviet representative. I have Panikkar’s 
own word for this. In fact, he assured me that Indian nationals 
enjoyed several advantages over Russians in China. The fact 
is the Soviet Government has scrupulously abstained from ask¬ 
ing for any special advantages for itself or its nationals in 
China. 

The gravamen of the Western charge of China being a 
satellite of Russia relates to the foreign policy of the People’s 
Government. It is said that all the main issues of Chinese 
foreign policy today—that is, its strong objection to the re- 
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militarisation and Americanisation of Japan, the extension of 
its sovereignty to Tibet, Taiwan and Manchuria, its bid to ex¬ 
clude hostile foreign influence from Korea and Indo-China 
and for the matter of that, the whole of South-East Asia, and 
its insistence on recognition as a great eastern power—are 
Soviet-inspired or Soviet-dictated. Anybody who has read 
the history of China will see the absurdity of such argument. 
For this policy vis-a-vis Japan, Tibet, Taiwan, Manchuria, 
Korea, Indo-China, South-East Asia and the unity and 
sovereignty of China as a leading Asian power can be traced 
back not only to Kuomintang China, but the Ming and Manchu 
Empires as well. These issues have been the historical key¬ 
stones of Chinese foreign policy over the last thousand years 
and more. That they are being blamed on Russia is proof 
of the total bias and bankruptcy of the Western approach to 
China. 

The only difference between Mao and the Chiangs, Mings 
and Manchus is that old China was weak, divided, insolvent 
and, therefore, impotent to implement any foreign policy of its 
own, while Mao’s China is strong, united, solvent and potent 
to impose its will, to the detriment of Western freebooters in 
Asia. Do you wonder that the very idea of a strong and 
solvent China is anathema to the West and its votaries? I 
was amused to read Mr. A. D. Gorwala, an ICS-bureaucrat- 
turned-democrat, writing in the British-owned Statesman, that 
whenever China was strong and solvent, it became imperialist 
and expansionist and arguing, therefrom, that since our Mis¬ 
sion maintained that China today was strong and solvent, it 
must follow that China would become imperialist and expan¬ 
sionist! To such fantastic argument, Chou En-lai, the First 
Executive of the Chinese Government, has already given a 
shattering retort as described in an earlier chapter of this 
book. I need not say more. 

The truth, therefore, is that China is doing its job neither 
the American way, nor the British way, nor the Russian way, 
but simply the Chinese way, maybe the Asian way. If we 
admit that the results are impressive, ^ye might at least give 
the Chinese the liberty to adopt their own national and indi¬ 
genous ‘‘ways” and “means”. If we have decided to trans¬ 
plant democracy (so-called) from its native soil in Britain 
to the alien earth/of India and make it our death-trap, does 
it follow that China must do likewise? Let us not forget that 
China had evolved a primitive, classless democracy at a time 
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when the Yahoos of the Wild West were painting their skins 
and living in caves. Such a land and its people have no rea¬ 
son to suck the thumbs of the Mother of Parliaments or the 
Statue of Liberty. If they have achieved “ends’" that a 
responsible critic like Frank Moraes considers to be massive 
and impressive, then what right has anybody to challenge the 
‘^means’’? There is no such thing as good “ends” being served 
by questionable “means”. If the end is good, the means— 
any means —are justified. War with all its evil weapons of 
of death and destruction was considered a good enough means 
to rid the world of the infinitely greater evil of Hitler. We 
have no cause, therefore, to deny China the means it adopts 
towards the “end” of the regeneration of nearly 500 million 
people, particularly when the vast majority of these 500 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants are behind what they believe, with manifest 
faith and passion, to be their own People’s Government. If 
that isn’t democracy, what is? 
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^^The reason jor this phenomenal vitality and 
strength is simple and fiindamental. It is inass 
support and mass participation. The Communist 
government and armies are the first government 
and first armies in modem Chinese history to 
have positive and widespread popular support. 
They have this support because the government 
and armies are genuinely of the people .... This 
total mobilisation is based upon and has been 
made possible by what amounts to an economic, 
political and social revolution. This revolution 
has been moderate and democratic ... 

—U.S. GOVERNMENT’S (OWN) WHITE 
PAPER ON CHINA (United States' Rela¬ 
tions With China, Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Washington, D.C.) 


O NE BEAUTIFUL afternoon of the Chinese autumn we 
climbed the highest span of the Great Wall to spend the 
rest of the day camping at that heavenly altitude. This 
spot is sacred to the Chinese. For here, many years ago, the 
father and symbol of their liberation had stood and 
gazed southwards for a whole wintry day and night 
long, it is said, till the tears of his passion froze in his 
eyes. Mao was dreaming, in the magnificent imagery of the 
soldier-bard, of the time when ‘^with the long rope in my 
hand... I can bind up the monster”; and impatient of the 
slow progress of the revolution, he had cried: ‘T say, we are 
not heroes if we don’t cross the Great Wall.” 
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It was a glorious day. A dull but magnificent sun shone 
upon us and bracing mountain winds blew in our faces. Tired 
as we were, we felt invisible forces of resurrection lifting us 
out of ourselves into some more elemental plane made up of 
the sun and the winds and the mountains, the ghosts of the 
seven million Chinese slaves who died building this terrible 
Wall, the world’s biggest single cemetry, and the new spirit 
of Mao Tse-tung, with which the songs our Chinese inter-^ 
prefers had began chanting were laden. 

After luncheon in that superb setting, I fell asleep with 
the songs still singing the glory of the liberation in my ears. 
A million memories of the sights and sounds, the vitality and 
humanity, the tumult and passion of New China returned to 
me in my dreams. All the impressions and emotions I had 
absorbed during my discovery of this ancient land and its 
wonderful people in the glorious process of rebirth came back, 
not in unrelated fragments, but as a composite spectacle, song 
and symphony. 

The mountains shook and crumpled up in an orgy of 
passion; the Great Wall broke and crashed down into bottom¬ 
less chasms; from nowhere a mighty ocean rolled in to wash 
the scene of the apocalypse; the sun metamorphosed itself 
into a huge smiling face of Mao Tse-tung; and the winds be¬ 
came the trumpeters of a miracle of creation... as the monster 
earth of China gathered up into the form of a colossal woman 
and went into labour, bringing forth from her womb that 
prodigious infant. People’s China, New China, Mao’s China... 

The child lay on the mother’s thighs and began suckling 
her breast with a passion and vitality beyond description. The 
mother’s face lighted up in an ecstasy of deliverance and ful¬ 
filment as the warm, naked flesh of parent and child, creator 
and creation, was joined in passionate embrace. For this in¬ 
fant was Mother China’s very own, flesh of her flesh, unlike 
the Kuomintang bastard or those Ming and Manchu abortions. 

Then the spectacle changed. Mother and child faded into 
the background and the stupendous harvest of China’s passion, 
labour, deliverance'‘and realisation—a chorus of five million 
people joined in a grand Symphony of Liberation—^filled the 
dream. New China, the prodigious infant, was standing up 
and marching and singing and dancing again, as it did at the 
Great Parade on October 1, shining in the sun of Mao Tse-tung, 
taking the tallest of mountains and the widest of rivers in the 
titanic strides of its faith invincible... 
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A clap of thunder shook the Great Wall and woke us up. 
The cultural squad of a neighbouring mountain village was 
marching up to greet us with their gaily-coloured Yangko 
dancers, workers’ choruses and waist-drummers, cymbals, 
gongs, bugles and trumpets beating the march and singing tlie 
song of their ^‘People’s Democracy”: 

Lo! Our banner of victory is flying in the wmd! 

Lo! A new and bHlliant sun is rising in the east! 

Hai, hail Four hundred million people are cheerfully 

singing. 

Great Mao Tse-tung leads us towards liberation! 

Hai, hai! Our beloved fatherland has broken the 

shackles of tyranny. 

Hai, hai! PeopWs democracy has been realised. 

Now we shall build a happy, free New China! 

Thus dream becomes reality, life confirms the conceptions of 
wishful thinking and Utopia is woven into the fabric of this 
wonderful new world. 

And yet, I wonder, was it really a dream I was dreaming? 
Or had the million incidents, impressions and emotions that 
had sunk into the sub-conscious during my tour of China 
shaped themselves into a symbol of the tremendous thing that 
had happened to its people—call it deliverance, liberation, re¬ 
birth, resurrection, renaissance or what you like? 

m m ^ 

The most strident feature of Chinese life today is the 
unity, the almost passionate oneness of all sectors of its 
humanity, begotten of its marvellous new democracy, which 
in its turn has re-discovered its roots deep down in the good 
old Chinese earth, in Chinese culture, history and civilisation. 
The Chinese Government, with its cadres and soldiers, liken 
themselves to fish in an ocean of the populace. Just as a fish 
cannot live outside water, they say, so we cannot live without 
the people. They call the people their ancestors, giving a new 
twist to the feudal Chinese religion of ancestor-worship; and 
the people on their side hail their government as “our father 
and mother”. The pveople are ouf all, Mao Tse-tung never 
tires of repeating, we must go to the pveople, we must learn 
from them, we must govern with them. To govern and h«^ 
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governed, therefore, is the ruling precept of People’s China. 
The result is a grand commonality of thought, will, purpose 
and association —a people’s democracy in its most vital, con¬ 
crete and human form and function—not only between gov¬ 
ernment and people at all levels and in every activity, but 
between people and people as well. Muslims, Mongols, Tibe¬ 
tans—the far-flung minorities of New China; workers, pea¬ 
sants, merchants and intellectuals—its four recognised pat¬ 
riotic groups; officers and soldiers, subordinates and superiors, 
managers and workers—all its classes, regard themselves as 
brothers and sisters in the one, single, huge joint family of 
four hundred million people that is China today. 

Living under such a joint-family system, everybody has 
learnt to blunt the edges of sharper individualisms to collec¬ 
tive virtues. Chinese cadres or soldiers in Muslim areas don’t 
touch pork or even liquor. Government, on its part, exempts 
slaughter-houses in Muslim localities from taxation on Id and 
other festivals. Everybody wears the same rugged blue uni¬ 
form of the Chinese worker, from Mao Tse-tung down to the 
humblest rickshaw-coolie. China can boast of many labour 
and peasant heroes who draw bigger salaries and bonuses than 
the tallest poppy in the government. The people are, there¬ 
fore, ready and willing to make sacrifices and practice austeri¬ 
ties expected of them. Tliey know ithat China now belongs to 
them. Their government does not rule them, it merely rules 
for them. The dictatorship, if any, is from below, exercised 
by what they call their ‘‘people’s democratic dictatorship,” and 
no more from above. Chinese workers run their factories. 
Villagers exercise their swaraj to the extent of voting the 
taxes they would pay. In the people’s courts, at all levels, 
from the village panchayat to the supreme tribunal at Peking, 
the people employ their right to get up after every sentence 
is delivered and criticise judge and judgment, without let or 
hindrance. 

It is wrong to say that the individual has been destroyed 
in China. He has been resurrected. Man has come into his 
own. So have women, youth, even children. Today they can 
stand up and speak up because they are something a great deal 
more than individuals. ^They have behind them their union 
or their mass organisation. A child in China today is a mem¬ 
ber of the Pioneers’ movement; any boy or girl may join the 
All-China Youth League; most women are members of the 
All-China Women’s Federation; similarly workers, peasants, 
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int6ll6ctuals, evsn busincssniGn—all have behind them power¬ 
ful mass movements ready to come to the rescue of any indi¬ 
vidual at any time. These pyramids of peoples’ power act 
like a state within the state and check the excesses and trans¬ 
gressions of the Executive and even the Judiciary, besides 
cementing the unity, oneness and democracy of the Chinese 
people. 

It is only in the Chinese press that I could read of a pro¬ 
fessor carrying on a long, determined and vigorous contro¬ 
versy with the topmost leader of the Republic ,as to whetlier 
literature should serve politics or not, and Mao Tse-tung ap¬ 
parently considered it his duty personally to answer every 
letter and argument emanating from a somewhat cantanker¬ 
ous oldtime intellectual. In the remotest villages visited by 
us, peasants proudly displayed little chits in Mao’s own hand¬ 
writing, Apparently the Chairman of the Chinese Republic 
answers his huge fan mail personally. 

Thus has the new order brought the passion of deliver¬ 
ance, liberation and resurrection home, in an almost personal 
and material way, to every single unit of China’s teeming 
millions. The peasant cannot but appreciate the changeover 
that has given him land he can at last call his own. The worker 
knows he is master of the plant which provides him enough 
food, cloth and housing to cover the needs of his family. The 
merchant and capitalist, saved from the ravages of the Chinese 
bankers and American exploiters, thanks whatever gods he 
may worship for the new Chinese economy. Even the wastrels 
of old Chinese society, petty thieves and criminals, profes¬ 
sional beggars, pimps and prostitutes, have been brought 
round by the faith and sincerity of their reformers, to appre¬ 
ciate and cooperate in the “New Life Movement” and live in 
the sunshine of deliverance like everybody else. The libera¬ 
tors of China have gone to the limit of human faith by break¬ 
ing the old Kuomintang prisons and delivering the prisoners 
and helping them to take a place of honour and responsibility 
in the sun of New China. 

As I recall those unforgettable pictures of our visits to 
Chinese farms and factories, railways and river projects, pri¬ 
sons and reformatories, schools and hospitals, tea-shops and 
canteens, dancing-halls which often overflowed to whole streets 
and squares where the populace danced out of sheer joy in 
their freedom, the dream of Mother China’s passion; labour, 
deliverance and ecstasy keeps returning to my mind. The 
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revolution and liberation of China have released all the pent- 
up energies and prodigious creative powers of one of the strong¬ 
est and sturdiest of human races. Out of their deliverance 
has arisen a mighty wind of reformation. It is blowing today 
through the vast spaces of the continent. It is like the wind 
of the great poet of the Soviet revolution 

‘^That blows through God^s whole world, 

And will not let you go/' 

The Chinese call it fan shen, which can mean anything from 
reform to revolution... 

♦ * ♦ 

First they reformed themselves, like Cromwell’s Puri¬ 
tans. Today there is very little of crime left in China. Cor¬ 
ruption, as we have seen, met its Waterloo only this year, 
Chiang left behind some two million bandits, like our Bhupats. 
They have been exterminated or are being reformed. Not a 
single case of armed dacoity took place in Shanghai, onetime 
Chicago of the East, during our visit in September-October, 
last year, while Shanghai’s pre-liberation average of gangs¬ 
terism used to be 150-200 major cases per month. Go to any 
town or village of China and you will find the doors open. No¬ 
body locks them because apparently nobody thieves any more. 

We have already seen how professional criminals are re¬ 
formed and rehabilitated into useful citizens. The same 
+echnique is employed to fan shen beggars and wastrels who 
now run model colonies of their own called “New Men’s 
Towns” and proudly show visitors round their achievements. 
Peking, once famed for its peddlers of beautiful, northern 
girls, has no more prostitutes; they have all been reformed and 
rehabilitated. Having fan shen-ed themselves, the Chinese 
have begun reforming their enemies also. We were taken to 
a camp where old Kuomintang generals, spies and even sabo¬ 
teurs are being rehabilitated. We asked our hosts about a 
notorious old general and warlord. “We are educating him” 
they told us, “he is reforming himself through labour.” Most 
surprising of all, the Chinese are applying the same technique 
to American prisoners-of-war in Korea with truly remarkable 
results. The majority of them have gone over to the Chinese 
side, sincerely repentant of their war crimes, and are broadcast*^ 
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mg to their Own country against American aggression in 
Korea, Yes, indeed, the movement has become like “a wind 
that blows through God's whole world, and will not let you 
go!" Nobody, not even the worst criminal, can escape its in¬ 
fectious sweep and vitality. We all felt better and cleaner and 
healthier men in this new atmosphere. 

Their whole system is based upon the enthronement of a 
new conception of social virtue over the decadent Western 
ideal of individual right. The crowning achievement of this 
movement is the emergence of a new type of hero and heroine 
—the people's hero and heroine—who distinguish themselves 
not merely upon the battlefield, but even more in the greater 
battle of production and reconstruction, in farms and fac¬ 
tories, railways and power-houses, hospitals and orphanages. 

I have already shown how Production has been enthroned 
as the God of People’s China. The Chinese worship their 
God with an almost religious frenzy; and self-help, self-reform 
and self-development are their means to the achievement of 
godliness. The Bible of the Chinese Communists, Liu Shao- 
chi's famous treatise on How To Be A Good Communist, shows 
the way to this resurrection. Liu, like Mao, has all the simpli¬ 
city, humanity, passion and atavism of the ancient prophets. 
His insistence on self-development through collective study, 
debate, discussion and self-criticism has turned the whole of 
China today into a huge “talking shop". As Claude Roy, the 
distinguished French poet sees it, “the most astonishing fact 
about China today is that five hundred million are at school; 
everybody learns, studies, perfects himself, criticises and re¬ 
moulds himself, changes and develops.... illiterate peasants 
learn ideographs. Well-read professors learn to live the life 
of peasants. The workers learn to work better. Responsible 
leaders study Marxism and Leninism, the children and old 
people, men and women—everybody finds himself in that 
great university of five hundred million students presided over 
by Mao Tse-tung." 

Walking into the public hall of the Peking hotel early at 
five one morning, I found the entire hotel staff busy in a dis¬ 
cussion under the leadership of their union chief. They were 
discussing ways and means of making us, their guests, more 
comfortable. Everybody in China today is following the pre¬ 
cept of their leader: “We must learn.” 

A Christian missionary has written to ask me whether 
God exists in China. I do not know. At least I never heard 
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them take His name in vain. But I know this, that there is 
more real, human, godliness there than anywhere eke in the 
little of the world I have seen. Which reminds me 
of a talk I had with Gandhiji, a long time ago, at 
Wardha. The Mahatma talked with me for hours of 
his conception of God, law, morality, religion, governance 
on the basis of a village panchayat system, the con¬ 
tent of swaraj which he described to me as the spirit of swor 
deshi, his resulting insistence upon cottage industries and boy¬ 
cott of foreign machine-made goods, that mighty unshakable 
belief in human beings that inspired the old man with faith 
even to volunteer to go and reform Hitler and Tojo, his love 
for the peasant “who is our all”, and so many other things 
which appeared to me at that time to over-simplify our socio¬ 
economic problems. I thought the whole thing somewhat 
silly and I told Gandhiji so quite frankly. “Wait till you 
grow up, my son,” the old man said, patiently, “and you too 
will understand.” 

I think I understood all that Gandhiji had meant to con¬ 
vey to me in People’s China because I saw it all happen, in 
such passionate, concrete, human terms everywhere around 
me. I believe that is the reason why devout Gandhians, like 
Kumarappaji, have become equally devout votaries of New 
China. We, in our non-violence, have forgotten Gandhi. The 
Chinese have somehow resurrected him through the violence 
and vitality of their revolution. The paradox is true. The 
means may have been different. Some of the Chinese means 
might have shocked Gandhiji no less than some Gandhian 
ways may shock the Chinese. But the end is the same. The 
liberated Chinese peasant today provides the answer to all 
that Gandhiji lived for, worked for and died for. In him 
Lenin and Gandhi, East and West, the Yogi and the Commissar 
meet. And there are more than three hundred million of him 
in China today. 

In the Chinese peasant, liberated, remoulded and reform¬ 
ed, rests the only reservoir of faith and hope left for our crash¬ 
ing civilisation. He symbolises the swadeshi spirit of swaraf 
as Gandhi conceived it. He calls to us to go back to the roots 
of history, to the bedrock of civilisation in the good earth, 
for strength, livelihood and peace, the three imperative neces-f 
sities of human existence, each interwoven in the other. 'Hie 
peasant produces for the people’s livelihood and, therefore, 
peace is the most essential thing in the world to him. The 
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Chinese hunger for peace, to which anybody who has set foot 
upon Chinese earth can testify with his hand upon his heart, 
evolves from the Chinese peasant’s love for his land which he 
does not want desecrated by war again. Towards that end, 
the Chinese peasant has wilhngly sacrificed the fruits of his 
production to feed the famine-stricken people of India. Thus 
has been laid the foundation of India-China Friendship upon 
the truly Gandhian foundation of the rice-bowl, of peasant 
helping peasant. 

Today the Chinese peasant has a larger surplus of rice to 
spare for India. Tomorrow he shall have enough of excess 
to feed the whole of Asia. But trade is a two-way traffic. 
And the Chinese peasant has already entered the world mar¬ 
ket as one of the biggest buyers of consumer goods with his 
purchasing power doubling every year and his pockets full 
of a good, stabilised currency. The textile industry of China, 
for example, is already behind the demand of the peasant 
for cloth by three years. This should give some idea of the 
colossal new demands created by the growing prosperity of 
the Chinese people for our industry, particularly in textiles. 

The possibilities of trade and commerce between India 
and China, Asia and China, China and the whole world are, 
therefore, as limitless as the sky itself. That is why China 
earnestly desires peace, goodwill and goodneighbourliness. 
That is also the reason why the old colonisers, looters, enslavers 
and enemies of China want war. The rulers and people of 
China wish India to share with them posterity’s gratitude for 
peace in our time through an India-China alliance. That is 
the message, if any, this book carries. I offer it for what it 
is worth to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Like most Indian intellectuals, Jawaharlal has hitherto 
looked West for democratic inspiration. His nearest vision 
of the future destiny of mankind, according to his own admis¬ 
sions at that time, came with Marx, in Moscow, but the contra¬ 
dictions between Gandhism and Marxism subtly indoctrinated 
into his mind by Western propagandists have confused and 
confounded him. During many a talk I had with him I 
could bear his soul weeping as he sighed with the desolation 
of one “standing betwixt two worlds, one dead, the other 
waiting to be born.” Let me assure him, as an eye-witness 
of the Chinese renaissance, that there is no longer any need 
for such frustration. For that new world “waiting to be 
born” has been delivered of Mother China’s labours. I have 
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begged of Nehru before—and I beg of him again—to visit 
China if only to experience that spiritual thrill which may 
enable him to complete his “Discovery of India’^ For there 
he may find solutions not only to his personal dilemma, but to 
many problems facing his Government and his People. China 
has shown the world and India, particularly, how to solve 
Asian problems the swadeshi, Asian way. 


THE END 
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